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CHAPTER I 
NTIRE worlds of dark green water had hurled 


themselves against the cliff from early dawn until 
late afternoon, and the spume had piled up to twice a 
man’s height, and it stood like a white granite rampart 
between the bonfire on the beach and the sea still 
agitated under the moon. 

The children of Pensarn village danced and hovered 
about the fire like elves. They pitched into the blaze 
odds and ends of driftwood, barrel staves and armfuls 
of seaweed, the vesicles of which sputtered and burst 
in the flames like toy grenades. 

“Please to remember,” they chanted without ceasing, 
“it’s the Fifth of November and Guy Fawkes Day!” 

The wind now coming in gustily from the sea blew 
the flames to a roar, and before the blasts segments of 
the rampart toppled and floated like suds in the shallow 
moving water. A block of the wall collapsed: a van- 
guard of billows shouldered through, and retreated 
with the stealthiness of slaves, leaving a burden on the 
gravel. At once the intonation to ancient Guy died 
upon the children’s lips. They uttered cries of dismay, 
and with lanterns beating about their knees, their 
progress hampered by the waterproof cloaks they wore, 
scrambled as fast as they could over the rocks. 
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The oldest of them stood his ground. He was Guy 
Puncheon, the ringleader that year at the commemora- 
tive fires. He bent over to look at the corpse. 

The body was that of a sailor, crop-bearded, close to 
sixty, and clad in yellow oilskins. The features were 
disarranged, for it had played battledore and shuttle- 
cock with the waves overlong. That autumn many 
such had been found along Pensarn beach, and Penny 
Derfil, the fishnet maker, had piously nailed them up 
in coffins on trestles in his shop. Penny got fifteen 
shillings apiece from the parish for his services, and 
Guy stalked the coast for him and got a half-penny 
for each corpse he found. 

The season had been kind to young Puncheon, and 
he had no squeamishness in turning out the pockets 
of his find. He was rewarded for the task with a good 
Norway clasp knife, a few German coins, and a six- 
pence with the head of the young Queen on it. Never 
had he been so rich, and he was so lifted up by his good 
fortune that he whistled and sang and out-shouted the 
wind as he mounted up the rocky cliff and set his face 
for home. . 

Cross Keys, where he lived with his she-guardian, 
Gwen, was a quarter of a mile away from the beach. 
It was the only tavern in Pensarn, and in the hundred 
years of its existence it had acquired a fame beyond 
any other public house in Cardiganshire. Gwen Cross 
Keys, a powerful and loud-tongued woman who brow- 
beat the exciseman, and who never paid more than 
two shillings duty on each barrel, brewed her own ale. 
She sedulously tilled a half-acre of ground in a sheltered 
glen far up in the hills where she grew her own hops. 
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This excellent and bitter beverage had not only earned 
the praise of Mr. Wordsworth, an English poet, but had 
inspired Gwilym Ddu, the bard of Anglesea, archdruid 
and famous boozer, with his brightest epigram. Gwen 
had worked it into a sampler, and it hung framed upon 
the wall in her taproom, above the great chair where she 
spent her days knitting and keeping a sharp eye on the 
_ till and her old potboy. 

The throne was vacant when Guy entered. The old 
man, slopping out porter for the fishermen, jerked a 
thumb over a shoulder to motion Guy into the back 
room. 

About the round table, under the ship’s lamp hanging 
from a massive oaken beam, were Gwen and three 
important men of the village, co-guardians of her ward, 
Guy. They were Penny Derfil, the fishnet maker, 
Ellis Schoolmaster, and the Reverend Shadrach Evans, 
minister of the Congregational chapel of Pensarn. 
The serving maid set a pewter pot before each of them 
and withdrew. 

The schoolmaster held up his mug. 

“Please to remember,” said he, “’tis the Fifth of 
November and Guy Fawkes Day. May we never 
again have a Popish plot. Long live the Queen!” 

Penny Derfil, being a kind of notary besides, acknowl- 
edged the toast on behalf of the Crown, drank deep, 
and wiped his mouth on his sleeve. Gwen Cross 
Keys cried out a prayer on the Queen and everybody 
present. 

“Good people,” said the schoolmaster, setting down 
his mug, “let us come to the matter that has brought us 
together this evening. Things have come to a bad pass 
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indeed. If I keep this boy in school another week I 
shall be in trouble with the congregation of Pensarn.” 

“You see, little people!” lamented Gwen Cross Keys. 
“Did I not say nothing could be done with the tinker’s 
brat? There is bad blood in his veins. If Ellis School- 
master cannot birch good into him, then it is a big 
sin he should not be put to work. Listen you, to what 
the reader has to say about him for the month. Read 
the sins, little man.” 

The schoolmaster pulled out a folded paper from his 
coat-tails, opened it, and holding it close to his eyes, 
read aloud: 

“Item: on the tenth of October, Guy Puncheon, 
pupil, did with felonious intent take the following prop- 
erty, to wit: five apples from the orchard of Robin Nant 
Isaf.”” 

Gwen Cross Keys moaned, Penny Derfil clucked his 
tongue, and the schoolmaster peered over his glasses at 
Guy who sat perched upon his high stool at the fireside. 

“They were full of worms,” said the boy, “and the 
jackdaws had been at them.” 

The Reverend Shadrach put up a finger. Penny 
Derfil rapped the table with impatience. ‘‘ That is sin 
enough,” he complained, “but what of my pitch—the 
lump of pitch he stole, as big as a sheep’s head—who’s 
to pay me for that? And six pennyworth of good 
oakum right in the caulking season. That is to steal 
cheese from the mouth of a poor man!” 

Guy produced a coin from his pocket and tossed it 
upon the table. Gwen Cross Keys threw up her hands. 
“Good little people,” she breathed, “he has robbed 
the till!” 
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“That will pay for Uncle Derfil’s pitch,” said Guy. 

“Penny Derfil bit the coin and rang it on the board. 
“He has robbed a corpse! Look you, it is money from 
strange lands.” He poised it on a black finger and 
thrust it under the nose of the minister, who peered at it 
like a curious bird. 

“A great sin it is to rob the helpless dead,” said the 
minister. “But coins of that stamp drop clean into 
the offerings box. Brother Derfil brings in not a few 
after a heavy storm. The more the silver the lighter 
the conscience.” ~ 

“Tt is time the brat be apprenticed to a good trade,” 
said Penny Derfil. “For the good of the school,” 
added the schoolmaster. 

“For the good of Penny Derfil,’”’ chuckled the min- 
ister. 

“The boy is a dunce,” whined Penny Derfil. “Let 
him work with his hands and make nets with me. 
Bind him my apprentice three years, and he shall have 
a noble trade. A crown a month shall be his wages, 
and when I get too old to clout the boats, he shall come 
into the business. This month the boats are coming in 
thick as mackerel, and they will want nets—trawl, 
seine, and drift nets, and Penny Derfil’s fingers cannot 
make them all without help.” 

Gwen Cross Keys snapped her coppery eyes. “Bind 
him now to little Penny Derfil,” she commanded. The 
men nodded gravely like mandarins; Penny Derfil drew 
a paper from his hatband, wrote an indenture in a 
crabbed hand, affixed a stamp, and all four inscribed 
their names at the bottom. 

Ellis Schoolmaster waggled a finger at the boy. 
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“Stand up, sir, and listen to this advice.” Gwen 
Cross Keys cuffed the boy off the stool. 

“Penny Derfil is your legal master. Obey him, else 
get soundly flogged. Net-making is a good trade; 
learn it thoroughly under his guidance. Three years 
will pass quickly, so improve the time and become a 
master of your craft.” 

“T will have naught to do with nets,” shouted Guy. 
He clenched his fists sullenly. “And I will not mind 
Penny Derfil.” 

Gwen Cross Keys jumped from her chair, plucked 
the willow broom from the hearth corner, and smote 
the boy across the shoulders. “Brat, mind your 
manners!” Guy wrested the broom from her grasp and 
fetched her a thump on her bonnet. The mistress spun 
him to the door, cried out on the vileness of his parent- 
age, pitched him over the threshold, and locked the 
bolt with a report like a pistol-shot. 

For several minutes Guy wept on the doorstep. 
Then he began to feel soothed by the quietness of the 
night. Without any effort of his will the determination 
grew within him that this should be the last occurrence 
of the kind. The stars hung low in a velvety sky 
cleared of clouds. The voices of stray curlews and gulls 
were sounding in the distant meadows, and he began to 
exult in an unaccustomed sense of freedom. It was the 
Fifth of November, and not like other nights. It was 
also his birthday, and he felt a man grown. He would 
go to Plas Ynis, a neighbouring farm, where lived his 
companion Dick Wern, also a lover of the beach and 
bonfires, and together they would make a vigil by the 
sea. 
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Guy climbed the hedge into the orchard of Nant 
Isaf. The leaves and ground were damp from the rains, 
and the apples and pears gone bad underfoot gave forth 
a reek like that of the Cross Keys cellar heaped up with 
mildewed kegs. 

He traversed the orchard, got out into the high road, 
and fell into a jog-trot, a simulation of the gait of the 
green young Welsh ponies the farmers drove to Pen- 
sarn fair every quarter. 

After he had coursed a half mile thus, he came within 
view of Capel Pensarn. The roof line, against the 
milky cluster of stars, sagged with the weight of cen- 
turies, and the chapel seemed to crouch, like a yearning 
shepherd, over the multitude of white gravestones that 
hugged close to it, like so many sheep. 

Guy came to the great iron gates. They had been 
wrought with hammers that had smote the anvil in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and they hung from mas- 
sive hinges couched deep into pillars of granite masonry. 
They swung to with sonorous rusty cries as Guy set his 
shoulder to the task. A bush of flowering dog-roses 
choked the entrance, and Guy plucked a handful of the 
blooms. There were vaults staked about with stone 
posts lined with ship chains—graves of maritime folk, 
these. Tall columns, crowned with harps, leaned 
drunkenly, with the names thereon erased by time. 
Portentous urns, monoliths graved with hatchments 
of high-born families, sunk into oblivion, and the Latin 
inscriptions green with lichen. Aspen trees, their gelat- 
inous disks shimmering in the starlight, rustled in the 
breeze with the murmur of a small forest. Through 
these Guy threaded his way until he came to the back 
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of the church, and here in a clear space were buried the 
indigent of the parish and those cast up by the sea. 

He approached a new slate slab on which was cut the 
legend: 


QUEEN MIRIAM 
185- Aged 32 


Here Lieth One that hath journeyed afar from the Tents of the 
Ungodly, and will Tarry a While among Strangers as did her Fore- 
fathers of Egypt. Ere she goeth hence Forever. A Contrite 
heart, O God, Thou shalt not Despise. 


He scooped a hole in the turf and planted the rose 
blooms. They might strike root, and in years to come, 
when he returned with a beard, they might have 
flourished into a pleasant tree. He read the epitaph 
aloud four times over, as if it were a przyer, and pieced 
it out with verses he had committed to memory from 
the Bible. This was a fitting thing to do, for his mother 
had been dead twelve months that day. 

The invocation sounded this time like a farewell, and 
he felt it would be folly to return again to Cross Keys. 
At the age of fourteen, Black Hugh the fisherman had 
told him, one was a man grown and knew what one was 
about. That morning Black Hugh had made him a 
gift of one of his own clay pipes and a tobacco pouch 
filled with an acrid shag much in favour with Pensarn 
fishing men. Black Hugh had never forgotten to give 
him a birthday present. The year before it had been a 
sixpence, a child’s gift. Guy filled the pipe and quit the 
churchyard. 

On the birthday he got the sixpence he saw his father 
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last. Ellis Schoolmaster had rapped with the inkpot 
on his desk and announced to the pupils a piece of news 
of which they had been aware twenty-four hours before: 
that a band of gypsies had come to the village. They 
were encamped on the hillside, where the woods reached 
the stone wall that bounded the common. All pupils 
were warned against visiting the camp, under penalty 
of a thrashing. 

And an hour later came a rapping at the door, and 
when the master opened it, a stranger entered. Ellis 
Schoolmaster greeted him with deference, brought him 
to the desk and had him sit on the chair in front of the 
class, an honour he paid to none but the Vicar and the 
great men of the parish. 

The visitor was a tall, bronzed man of forty years, 
with a coloured scarf about his neck, heavy side- 
whiskers, and he was dressed in dark velveteens. He 
crossed his legs, puffed at a black cigar, and gave curt, 
masterful nods to the flustered schoolmaster who made 
talk to him. 

In former years Guy had known Edgar Puncheon’s his- 
tory as well as any one in Pensarn, though, in all truth, 
that was slight enough, for Puncheon had always been a 
mystery to the villagers. He was the son of a farmer 
who had done tolerably well in raising hogs and barley 
and in running a mill that had been in the possession 
of the family for generations. The millstones were 
badly worn, and the grinding was so wasteful that 
farmers never brought their corn to the Puncheon mill 
unless other mills in the county, operated by more 
business-like factors, were overtaxed with work. But 
old Puncheon was honest, even if too easy-going, and 
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whatever the farmers swore they had lost in flour he 
made up to them in silver. The farmers were over- 
shrewd in the accounting, and when the old miller died 
he left to his son nothing except the mill. 

Edgar had no love for either corn-grinding or hus- 
bandry; he refused to let the “‘millstones hang round 
his neck,” and he went far away to London. Three 
or four letters reached Pensarn from other travellers, 
and the villagers learned successively that Puncheon 
had gone into law, established a practice, and later 
become a barrister. 

Ten years after his departure he returned to Pensarn. 
For what reason, no one ever learned. He lodged at 
Gwen Cross Keys’ tavern, remained pent up with his 
books, and hardly ever ventured out of the house. 

One autumn morning when the sun slanted into his 
study and, upon the book before him, hc flung open the 
casement, climbed out with a fishing rod and tramped 
up into the hills. There was a patch of flaxplant at the 
footwaters of a small lake he had been fond of as a lad, 
and here he fished for an hour and caught a dozen trout. 
The waters were part of a fishing preserve, and the sea- 
son was over, besides. A lord riding over the hills with a 
couple of gillies following witnessed the rapine. 

When Puncheon returned to the village he saw a 
newly set up gypsy camp. Moved with curiosity he 
turned aside to visit it. Three wagons were drawn 
up in the shade of a group of chestnut trees a hat’s 
throw from the river. A score of untethered horses 
cropped the herbage; four or five men lay asleep on the 
grass. A thread of smoke rose lazily into the air from 
a pile of burning turfs over which an old woman was 
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stirring in a pot. Near her sat a girl, crosslegged, em- 
broidering a shawl. 

The girl, he saw as he drew nearer, was about eighteen, 
her cheeks were as though powdered with bronze dust, 
and her hair hung in long ropes, as thick as a man’s 
wrist. Puncheon looked intently upon her upturned 
face, and she smiled at him, revealing the strong white 
teeth of eaters of hard oaten bread. Then her eyes 
drooped, and she resumed her embroidery. 

One of the gypsies had got up and lurched toward 
Puncheon. “Welcome, master,” he said in Welsh. 
“You have come to visit us? Perhaps to trade a 
horse?” 

“T want nothing of you,” said Puncheon. ‘‘ Where 
do you come from?” 

The gypsy spread out his hands and looked up at the 
sky. “From everywhere, nowhere, master. But we 
are now on our way to the ironworks of little Carron in 
Scotland, where many of our brothers are.” 

Puncheon jerked his thumb at the girl. “And 
she-——?”’ 

“She?—ah, yes. There are six of us. My name is 
Jubal Piloty. I am a worker in iron; Pendy Tovey, 
asleep yonder, is a beater of copper and brass; our Casco 
is a reed weaver, and Matty Silver is a farrier. All 
gentle callings, master, and profitable. . Though settled 
folk hereabouts”—and Jubal spit curses through his 
teeth—“‘are bloody hard on us.” 

Puncheon cracked his fingers impatiently. “The 
young one yonder—who is she?” 

“There are two females,” said Jubal: “the old one, 
deaf and near blind, and t’other, Miriam, our princess. 
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When her father in Little Carron dies she will be the 
queen of our tribe.” 

Jubal spoke to her in Romany. The girl arose, 
dashed with a great flirting of her red petticoats into 
the nearest wagon, and returned with a coloured tarock 
box in her hand, and sank on the turf at Puncheon’s 
feet. 

“But fivepence,” said Jubal. “I will go away, for no 
good fortune can be told with a second to hearken to it.” 

Puncheon sat him down and held out his hand. 
“Girl,” he said, “I have no shilling to cross your palm 
with. Take these trout in pay; twelve of them, fresh 
from the water, with silver scales and golden specks to 
their sides. Two apiece for my brothers, Miriam, and 
the ancient one.” 

“Tt is good pay,” whispered the girl. The old woman 
hovered near, to Miriam’s displeasure, so she flung the 
string of fish at the dame, who pounced upon them like 
a dog at a bone. 

The girl held Puncheon’s ringless fingers tightly in 
her small brown hand, and with her thumb-nail traced 
the lines on his palm. She was less a woman than a girl 
full grown. Her voice broke into mystical phrases, half 
English and half Romany, and the sound worked a 
sorcery over him. She dropped her eyelids, and 
uttered abracadabras, now in a sing-song, and again in 
a hurried murmuring chant full of pretty inflections, 
as sweet as the song of a blackbird. A strange hunger 
arose in Puncheon’s heart. From the top of her head, 
where the tight parting of the hair showed the white 
scalp line, his eyes roved along her Semitic nose, down 
to her waist, tightly bound with a red scarf, and dwelt 
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on her stout calf, her bare foot, and stubby dusty toes. 
The girl’s voice sounded fainter in his ears for the 
pounding of his heart and pulse that kept drumming 
at his temples. With his free hand Puncheon seized 
her foot, bowed his head, and pressed his lips to it. 
The girl’s voice hushed like a bird’s before a storm. 

“Miriam!” 

The shout was Jubal’s, a shout of rage, but before 
Puncheon could spring to his feet and confront him, in 
wheeled the lord on horseback, with his gillies coming 
on a run, cudgels upraised. 

“Away from here!” bellowed the lord. ‘Away from 
my land, you damned thieves and vagabonds!”? He 
waved his riding-crop in their faces. “Only last night 
I gave you final warning to keep off my pastures!” 

Jubal and his men turned their backs, and made 
grumblingly for their horses. The lord dismounted, 
and bawling insults after them, strode up to Puncheon. 

“And you, fellow, are the poacher that stole those 
trout from my reserves. What do you mean by such 
impudence? I’ve met gypsies before, but damme, 
such a pack of blackguards and hussies as this!” 

Puncheon drew himself up, and his eyes shone with 
such a rectitude that the port-wine ruddiness of the 
lord gave way to an unaccustomed pallor. 

“My lord,” said Puncheon, knocking him down with 
a thwack on the chin, “all gypsy women are not hussies.” 

The last caravan pulled out of the encampment for the 
high road, and as it passed by, it happened to be 
Miriam’s. Puncheon swung himself on, forced open 
the door, and entered. And that was how Edgar 
Puncheon renounced the life he had always known, to 
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make his fires thenceforth on the solitary heaths, and 
turned gypsy for the sake of the woman he loved. 

It might have been that these things passed through 
his head as Guy marched up from his bench, under the 
specious beaming of Ellis Schoolmaster’s eye, and was 
presented to him. Father and son shook hands with 


solemnity. 
“Your son, sir, is one of my finest scholars,”’ said the 
pedagogue. “It is a pleasure to hear him read, with 


never a slip, and as for slope writing, he is a model for 
the entire school.” 

“T thank you for your especial interest in him,” said 
Puncheon, and putting a great hand upon his shoulder, 
led Guy out of the school into the road. 

Puncheon did not talk much, but strode along, smok- 
ing his clay pipe and looking far ahead, with now and 
then a glance at some familiar landmark. They went 
up the hill to the gypsy camp. To Guy this was a brave 
sight that set his heart a-flutter. A pole had been stuck 
into the ground, and atop a pennant ruffled in the 
breeze. A score of wagons, dazzling with new paint and 
varnish and polished brass, were drawn up in two rows, 
like houses on a street, with steps to them and curtains 
at the windows. Before one van a gigantic smith with 
a huge black beard was whisking irons out of a forge 
and pounding out glowing horseshoes on an anvil. 
There were horses all about, no less than fifty, shining 
like so many seals, their braided tails interwoven with 
coloured straws, in the manner of prize stallions at a fair. 

Women stirred in pots hung over peat fires, black 
kettles hanging from tripods, and men were stitching 
on harness, twisting thongs of leather, and making 
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baskets. They touched their foreheads respectfully 
to Puncheon. One little old man, shrivelled like a 
cricket, grimaced at Guy, clapped both hands to his 
white forelock, and bowed to the ground. Guy touched 
his hat, and walked backward to stare at him. Pun- 
cheon gave no heed to them, and they walked on until 
they came to the finest van of all, a great yellow caravan 
at the end of the lane. Above the door in spindly, 
flowery letters was painted “Queen Miriam.” 

The interior was in semi-darkness. Every chink of 
sunlight was excluded, and the air was heavy with 
mingled odours of perfume and medicines, and the smell 
of the wick turned low in the copper lamp hanging 
overhead. Books covered the walls, and maps also, 
criss-crossed in pencil and stuck all over with coloured 
_pins. The father pushed his son forward to the end 
of the room, closed off by a heavy plush curtain dropped 
from a pole. 

“Miriam, my dear,” he said, “this is Guy, our little 
son.” 

With that he parted the curtains to reveal a woman 
propped up in a sort of ship’s berth, hands folded, and 
as motionless as a figure in a wax-works parlour. Guy 
trembled with awe, for not only was it the first time he 
had ever beheld a queen, but she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever looked at. Her face, the hue of 
rich cream, was framed with braided ropes of black 
hair, and her lovely hands, the fingers laden with rings, 
were crossed over an orange brocaded shawl that 
covered her thin breast. At Puncheon’s words she 
smiled and turned her head, opening still wider her 
eyes that glowed in their deep sockets. 
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“And so this is our little son,” she echoed, and held 
out her arms, and clasped Guy to her breast, and hugged 
him so tightly that he could hardly breathe. 

“My little boy, my poor little baby! Queen Miriam 
has come back to see her little boy once more. Oh, 
the high mountains she has crossed, the rivers and the 
wide moors, and the long pikes and the dark sea!” 

She stroked his face and raised his eyelids with her 
fingers. ‘“‘Black eyes,” she crooned. “The little 
tawno is a real Romany, like his mother!” 

For a long time she ruffled his hair and so laughed and 
cried that Guy thought she must be very happy indeed; 
and she asked him a hundred questions, about Mr. 
Penny Derfil and Gwen Cross Keys, who, she was sure, 
were very kind to him, and the schoolmaster and the vil- 
lage folk, and she lingered over and repeated his answers. 

Puncheon said nothing the meanwhile, but sat upon 
a stool, and with his chin pillowed upon his hands, 
watched them with a yearning benevolence. Queen 
Miriam relaxed her hold, and, as though fatigued, sank 
back upon the saddle-bag pillows. Though she still 
smiled, her eyes were closed, and it was borne in upon 
Guy that Queen Miriam had not long to live. His 
father bonneted him and took him home to the tavern. 

That night Queen Miriam died, and there was a large 
funeral the second day after, and all the gypsies from 
four counties were there to make sweet wailing music 
at the grave-side, and a great throng of folk from the 
parish, for everybody knew of Guy’s father. Gwen 
Cross Keys came resplendent in black bombazine, and 
Penny Derfil with a tall beaver hat, and for a week 
they were very kind to him. 


CHAPTER II 


OW that Guy had made up his mind to run off, 

he bethought him of his bosom friend, Dick Wern, 

the son of the village stone-cutter, who lived with his 

family of three in the small farmhouse that had long 

been the ancestral home of the Puncheons. Thither 

Guy made his way. He climbed up the water-wheel, 

dry and immobile, and balanced himself on the mossy 

edge of the mill-race until he came to Dick’s window, at 

which he rapped. A boy’s frightened face appeared 
at the casement. 

“You were not at the bonfire to-night,” Guy re- 
proached him. The window opened. 

“JT dared not come,” said Dick. “My father came 
home drunk from Cross Keys, and he would have 
trounced me if I had gone out. That is, if he knew I 
had gone out with you. He said you were a robber of 
the dead.” 

“Foolish old man that he is!”’ shouted Guy. “Bet- 
ter take money from the dead than from the living. 
Your father stole sixpence from the poor-box at Lam- 
mastide. Rector Hugh said if your father had no 
family to support he would have been transported. 
But I don’t hold that against you. Come out to the 
beach with me, and make another fire. Bring a piece 
of honeycomb and some cheese and an oatcake, for I 
am hungry.” 
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The boy withdrew, then returned-dressed and with 
the comestibles done up in a blue kerchief, and arm in 
arm they walked down to the sea. 

The wind had died down, and the ocean heaved in 
soily and sullen planes, and so lifelessly that the oc- 
casional waves hardly disturbed the spume at the 
water’s edge. They walked on until they came to a 
great whale-boat, pulled far up on the beach and 
crumbling with dry rot. The rise and ebb of a thousand 
tides had made it a treasure house of flotsam, pieces of 
spar and masses of seaweed, which were as dry as 
tinder. 

“We will make our last fire here,” said Guy. 

“That would be a sin,” said Dick, clutching his arm, 
“for the old ‘cwch’ has been here too long. If the 
bailiff finds out we shall go to the dungeon. It is a 
monument, like the church. Look you, it was your 
great-grandfather’s, old Captain Puncheon’s boat. He 
was drowned at sea, and if this goes, what mark shall 
he have?” 

“Sheep’s-head! If the boat was my great-grand- 
father’s who has more right than I to burn it?” 

Guy ignited the seaweed, kicked upon it the loosened 
thwarts, and the next moment Captain Puncheon’s 
monument was in the embrace of strong and beautiful 
flames. The sea salts gave green colour to the fire 
and the tarry boards sent up a stream of sparks that 
crackled with the uproar of a fusillade and with such 
dazzling light that the spectacle awed them, and instead 
of capering with joy they crouched like sinners under 
conviction of sacrilege. 

Right well seasoned was the fuel, and for more than 
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an hour the pile burned without slackening. The 
watchers, with their coats pillowed under their heads, 
stared on and baked themselves in the heat. The 
wind picked up, coming with tang and moisture from 
the west, ruffling their hair, fanning the embers to a 
glow, and sprinkling them with white ash. The upper 
side of the boat fell in. 

“Look you, Dick Wern,” said Guy. “If you were 
only as brave as I you would not have to stay in Pen- 
sarn. But some day I may send for you. Give mea 
piece of silver for my knife.” 

A sound that was not from the fire nor the sea fell 
upon their ears, and drew them to their feet. It wasa 
tinkling, as of bells, that grew louder, and was alter- 
nated with the clumping of a heavy-footed nag. 

“Gypsies,” cried Dick Wern, buttoning up his coat 
and looking for the lights of the village. Guy sent out 
a yell. It was not answered, but out of the darkness 
came a cart, a covered gypsy wagon, drawn by a single 
horse, picked out with brass ornaments that shone like 
a multiplicity of mirrors. 

“Body and soul of me!” roared the driver, of whom 
nothing could be seen but his head; crowned with a 
badger-skin cap, thrust out of the front opening of the 
wagon, and a hand clutching a whip. “The boat! 
the boat!” 

He leaped out of the vehicle, and snapping his whip, 
made for the boys. 

“Damnation! What led you to do this?” He 
stared and scowled at the fire, then fixed his eyes on 
the lads, who were tongue-tied under the expectance 
of a thrashing. 
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“Eh? Answer me, what call was there to burn up 
the boat?” 

He strode up and down before the fire, hands clasped 
behind him: an imposing man with something of a 
bruiser’s look, with a fine forehead and arrayed in white 
top-boots, corduroys, and a black surtout like a 
prosperous cattleman. He wore bushy side-whiskers, 
and a lemon-coloured scarf was swathed about his neck. 
He banged the heavy silver whip-butt on the gravel, 
irritably. 

“Eh? Why cannot you children respect things of 
permanence, and let them be? My grandfather put 
that boat there before I was born. I carry my own 
house-top with me, but I want to think there are some 
things rooted into the earth that I can rest my eyes on 
when I come back.” 

“Tt was black Guy Puncheon who set it on fire, 
master,” blubbered Dick Wern. “I told him it was a 
big sin.” 

The gypsy stopped dead in his walk. “Body and soul 
of me!” he cried. “If that is not my own little son!” 
Saying which he laid his hand on Guy’s head, pushed 
up his chin, and looking into the boy’s face muttered 
that he would be eternally damned if it were not so. 

“Well, and who’s t’other lad?” 

Guy made known his companion, saying that he had 
brought him down to the beach to say farewell, for it 
was their last night together. 

“Tt is just as well,” said the gypsy. “I have come to 
fetch you away. There’s no reason why we should go 
on to the village, unless to take the other lad back, 
which we will.” 
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“T have left Pensarn for ever,” said Guy. 

Puncheon nodded his head approvingly. “Where 
you have once left, never return. That’s the Romany 
way, and a good rule it is, though many disregard it 
and make fools of themselves thereby, including myself. 
The world is large enough, and unless folk can make 
a brave road of their own, they might as well hug the 
chimney corner until they die.” 

He went back to the wagon and brought out an arm- 
ful of paraphernalia, set up over the embers a blackened 
tripod of iron bars, attached a pot and chain, and put 
on water to boil for tea. For half an hour he talked 
with the boys. He checked himself in the middle of a 
sentence to hold up a hand and direct a steady gaze 
into the phosphorescence of the spume down the beach. 
An object made progress toward them, and with inces- 
sant grunting resolved itself into a little pig. The 
gypsy arose, landed the whip-butt with a resounding 
thwack on its skull, and cut its throat with a case-knife. 

“That will put Master Porker out of his sorrow,” 
said Puncheon, “and myself, too, for I am hungry. 
He will have dropped overboard from one of those 
Breton onion sloops in the bay, and come ashore to the 
light.” 

He slit open the pig, and with a few strokes of the 
knife dressed it, with the deftness of one shelling a pea, 
and sent the carcass twirling on a second hook over the 
fire. | 

Soon a supper was spread on the rocks of a roast 
of pig, a pot of tea, and the honey and bread and cheese 
that Dick had brought. Puncheon ate heartily, like 
an animal, licking his fingers, and with none of the 
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ways of the gentle village folk, Guy thought, nor with 
any prayer, except to say that children of the long road 
need never go hungry if they used the wits God had 
given them. 

After they were through, and had kicked the bones 
into the embers, Puncheon brought from the wagon a 
small leather box bound in copper. He squatted 
crosslegged before the fire, and motioned to the boys 
to do likewise. 

“This was your mother’s tarock box,” he said to Guy. 
“The Queen Miriam that was, and to me the box is as 
precious as the reliquary of a saint. It holds gifts to 
you, my son, from your mother’s people.’”’ He un- 
locked the casket and plunged his hands into a maze 
of rings and bracelets. They were for the most part 
of gold and bronze, honestly wrought, and a number 
made of silver, tarnished so that they seemed of iron. 
“T have taken good care of them for you, for they are 
gifts from their hearts.” 

“Couldn’t they use them, sir?”” asked Guy respect- 
fully. 

“Not now, seeing they are all dead. That was bad 
luck for you. If the plague had not come to the Kazan 
Pass in Roumania and carried them all off, you would be 
their king and carry a figurative crown on your head. 
Better choose a piece and wear it.” 

“You are very kind, sir. I should like the cravat 
pin with the green stone. Please keep the rest, and if 
you don’t want them you might trade them for a new 
horse. Your mare has a spavin and needs to be turned 
to grass.” 

Puncheon levelled his brows at the lad, then he re- 
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moved his pipe and laughed softly. “H’m. You 
didn’t learn that at school from the old woman of a 
schoolmaster, [ll lay a wager.” 

“No, sir. On holidays I used to help at the farrier’s.” 

“Very good, little sir; then you and I’ll buy a new 
and sound horse together, two heads being better 
than one. Old Rosa will last until we get to Lake 
Geirionydd where one can buy tough ponies cheaply.” 

“Tf you please, Mr. Puncheon, if you are going away 
with Guy, please take me along.” Dick Wern tugged 
his forelock with more politeness than was his wont 
before the minister. 

“Eh? Great stars, no!” murmured Puncheon. 
“ Bagging children isn’t in my line. One tyke’s enough 
for me. At this hour of night stay-at-home bodies 
should be abed and roving rogues a-jogging. Get into 
the cart with us, and I’ll give you a lift as far as your 
mother’s doorstep.” 

“Please, Guy, take me along with you,” the boy 
cried. “Ifyou go there will be no one else to be my pal 
on the beach.” And with this he burst into a fit of 
weeping. 

“Some day, perhaps,” said Guy, quite aloof, “I'll 
come back for you, when you are grown up. We 
Romany chals can’t take little Gentile tawnos along 
with us, else we’ll have the constable on our heels.” 

All three climbed into the rickety wagon, and the 
old mare lunged forward, with Guy plying the whip and 
Dick wiping his eyes with his sleeve. 

Puncheon asked as many questions about the village 
as though he were a stranger; and so he was, in fact, 
this being but the second time he had come to Pensarn 
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since the frost had touched his temples. When the 
cart creaked past the churchyard, Puncheon spoke of 
his father who lay buried there. 

“Mr. Penny Derfil speaks much of his father, sir,” 
said Guy. “Ellis Schoolmaster says that is a sign a 
man is getting old.” 

“He is right this time,” said Puncheon. “Master 
Guy, you will travel far over the world—thanks to the 
blood in you. And you will live to be very old. The 
people you knew when you were young, and saw 
buried, they become creatures of your fancy, as if they 
had never lived. That is very bad for the soul, but that 
is the price you pay for going away from the place where 
the Almighty saw fit to have you born. Then some day 
you will come back. And you say, passing this spot, 
“Hullo—here’s where they are, all lying nice where they 
were put, and looking through their eye-sockets up at 
the grass-roots.’”’ 

Puncheon leaned back comfortably on the floor of the 
cart, with his hands clasped back of his head, and 
talked through his teeth, which gripped a dirty clay 
pipe. 

“When I get about it, I shall get him a better marker. 
Some of the stones about him are very grand, the size 
of a church door, with all manner of Latin gloze sunk 
into them. Those stones were my first text-books. 
He sent me to copy out the lines fair on a slate, then 
turn them into the Welsh and English tongues, and 
when I became your age I was by way of being tri- 
lingual and a scholar. 

“This carries my mind back to Belgrade, where I met 
on a bridge a priest, and he took me for one likewise, 
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for I was wearing a black cloak, and we both had speech 
in funerary Latin.” 

Puncheon rapped the dottle out of his pipe, reloaded 
and lighted it. “Now I’ll sing you a little ballad. 
Here’s an airy Scottish one that Natty Bosville of the 
Carron tribe used to troll for us: 


“T heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low, 
And a cow low down in yon glen: 
Lang, lang will my young son greet 
Or his mither bid him come ben. 


“T heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low, 
And a cow low down in yon fauld: 
Lang, lang will my young son greet 
Or his mither take him frae cauld.” 


This was a good song, with a sweet lilt, though it had 
words the boys knew not the meaning of, and they 
chimed in, and by the time they had got to the village 
they had sung it over twenty times. Twice on the way 
windows were thrown up, and people thrust out their 
heads, shouting to them to behave like Christian folk. 
Ordinarily they would have been abashed, but the 
gypsy roared the melody with such vigour and loud- 
ness, swaying his head from side to side, that the boys 
chorused the lines as though their lives depended upon 
ul te 
When they approached the inn Guy whipped the 
mare to a smart canter. The inn door opened; the 
light burst out and flooded the road. A group of 
fishermen staggered over the sill; then appeared Gwen 
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Cross Keys, with a pewter in hand; she looked up at 
the clear sky a moment, then turned and closed and 
bolted the door. The fishermen shouted out a request 
for a lift down the road, at which Guy plied his whip 
the harder. 

“You didn’t see her, Father, did you?” he asked. 

“The devil fly away with her, son. But seeing that 
you are an indentured apprentice, we needn’t dawdle 
heres: 

Guy laid on the whip pitilessly, and they reached 
Dick Wern’s home. The boys shook hands, and Dick 
gave Guy his knife, for which in return Guy gave him 
a coin to ward off the bad luck inherent i in the outright 
gift of an edged tool. 

“Drive straight ahead to the north,” pal Puncheon, 
drawing a blanket about his shoulders, and curling up 
on the bed of the wagon. The road they chose led 
into the gaunt and hilly county of Merioneth, a world 
of foggy upland heaths, distant sea vistas like mirages, 
forests and tarns, where a shrewd peasantry warred 
with parvenu Saxons and raised their shaggy little 
ponies on the moors. Only the smartest of gypsies 
could drive a bargain with them, but with smooth talk 
and cash in hand animals were procurable that fetched 
a thumping good price in the English markets across 
the border. 

“That’s where we are headed for, lad,” said Puncheon, 
telling Guy these things. ‘But not to stay in for more 
than a week.” 

Instead of going to sleep, the gypsy, in high spirits, 
sang and whistled. He too-whitted like an owl, 
uttered the harsh call of the corncrake, chirruped 
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like a blackbird, and dropped into a sequence of hedge 
twitterings that was very pleasant to hear, and which 
delighted his son beyond words. So capital a bird 
mimic he was that Guy kept awake listening while 
the cart lumbered on for miles and miles. 

It was near dawn and the mare, on turning a corner 
in the highway, was seized with the shivers and plunged 
so that Guy had much ado to keep her from kicking 
the shafts to pieces. Puncheon leaped up, grabbed 
the reins, and calmed the creature with a word. A 
pattering of countless feet filled the air, above which 
rose a susurration punctuated with treble squeals. 
Guy, stricken with fear, clung to his father’s arm and 
trembled. Around the corner, half a hundred abreast, 
swept an army of rats, heads down, hurried and intent 
on the road, swarming and jostling like a shoal of 
herrings. 

“Don’t close your eyes,” said Puncheon. “Look at 
them, an interesting manifestation of nature. Why do 
they migrate? A mystery. Men and rats, we are 
all of us dominated by the same instincts. Had I an 
evil conscience I’d expect the fate of old Bishop Hatto, 
eaten alive for his sins. But there’s no harm in the 
creatures.” 

While Guy stuck his fingers into his ears to shut out 
the storm of squeals, Puncheon looped the tip of his 
whip-lash, lowered it into the swarm that surged past 
the cart, and after many flukes landed a rat at his feet, 
where it floundered mightily. He picked it up, stroked 
its fur, exclaimed over the whiteness of its teeth and the 
length of its moustaches. “Whoosh!” He tossed it 
back to its brethren. After all had gone, Puncheon 
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got down, unharnessed the sweating mare, and tethered 
it at a hazel copse. 

“We'll go much farther before we find a better 
sleeping place than this,” he said. “Not that it makes 
any difference where we stop, for we stay inside the 
cart.” Before his father had finished making a bed of 
blankets and bags filled with wool, Guy was already 
fast asleep. 


CHAPTER III 


EN Guy opened his eyes he found, himself 
wrapped up in a great-coat, and the cart 
lumbering and creaking along, to the cheery accompani- 
ment of his father’s whistling. He could see him, 
sitting at the front opening, between the flaps, his head 
full against the golden sun. 

“Keep covered up,” said Puncheon, without turning 
round. “The bailiffs are out. Two hours back a 
constable flashed a lantern at us, and I think someone 
has telegraphed ahead. Soon we shall stop and have 
breakfast.” 

For an hour more they made progress, and they came 
to a very fine market town that had a great black 
church in it, with stone knights in armour lying on 
tombs in the yard, and the air full of darting swallows 
and the sound of bells breaking tunefully, some sombre 
and ecclesiastical, others merry like the carolling of 
choirboys. There was a three-cornered tear in the 
canvas side of the cart, and squinting out Guy saw 
much of the strange city. It was Sunday: men were 
walking down the street in beaver hats and women 
at their sides, with still taller hats, perched on ruffled 
lace coifs. The shops were shuttered and barred, as 
though for a siege, and sleek cats sat in the doorways. 

The cart presently rattled downhill over the cobble- 
stones, and crossed a bridge over a wide river, tranquil 
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and glassy, in which cows stood up to their bellies, 
as still as so many boulders. For half a mile the cart 
followed the bank, jogging and lurching over the ferny 
edge of a meadow; then the mare stopped, as of its own 
accord, and Puncheon alighted, set up the tripod, and 
turned the mare to pasture. 

“Now, son,” said Puncheon, “there’s hens cackling at 
the other side.”” He pointed across the stream, to 
where a thatch-roofed cottage rose above a thicket of 
elders. ‘‘Here’s a sixpenny bit. Get a pullet and a 
dozen of eggs.” 

“How shall I get across?”’ asked Guy. 

“Off with your clothes and wade over. On the long 
road there’s one virtue below a civil tongue and above 
godliness, and that’s a clean skin.” 

It was no use to grumble, and Guy stripped with ill 
will, tied his clothes in a bundle, and holding it over his 
head, waded through the stream. The cold racked 
his joints, minnows nibbled at him and, after landing, 
he could barely dress for the shaking of his limbs. He 
rapped at the cottage door. An old crone, frightened 
almost dumb, questioned him through the wood, when 
she unchained the door to peer out. 

“Boy bach,” she chattered, “is it a gypsy you are?” 

“Good dame,” said Guy in Welsh, “I was born 
in the little place of Pensarn in Caerdy shire.” 

“Beloved King!” rejoiced the old creature, “then I 
was afeared at nothing. Boy dach, for that you are a 
Cymro, you shall have a fat cockerel and the eggs for 
fivepence.” 

She seized Guy’s hat in her claw, hobbled to the back 


of the house, to return a few minutes later with the hat 
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full of eggs and a young fowl under her arm, which she 
killed by sawing its head off against the door jamb 
with a bread knife. Guy paid her, stowed the penny 
change in his cheek, and, on the bankside, divesting 
himself of his clothes, carried over his purchases. 

Puncheon baked the eggs in hot ashes, boiled a quart 
of tea, and this, with an elbow of barley bread, made 
them a good breakfast. They packed up their parapher- 
nalia, harnessed the mare, and faced about for the 
highway. Halfway back to the bridge Guy gave his 
father the change and an account of the transaction. 
Puncheon pulled up the mare. 

““A sixpence the old dame should have got,” he said 
sternly. “Go back and give her that copper.” 

Guy so burned for shame that he did not feel the chill 
of the water as he waded over to lay the money on her 
doorstep. When he climbed into the cart again his 
father said that a man who would swindle an old lady 
out of a penny would in time swindle for a pound, and 
in the end find it an easy matter to steal a horse. 

“This much Latin you must know: meum and teum— 
mine and thine. Folk who wander are prone to forget 
that, but if you do once more I’ll plant you back in 
Pensarn.” 

All that day and the next they drove through many 
pleasant villages and little towns, and at each one 
Puncheon stopped to spend an hour drinking in a 
public-house. Into one he took Guy to get a cup of 
mulled claret. They drank it at a deal table around 
which some villagers were sitting with their beer in 
front of them. 

A fat little clergyman, red-faced and bull-necked, was 
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declaiming noisily to the group on the evils of free trade. 
His listeners pounded with their mugs in approval of 
his arguments. Should they—tillers of the soil, 
workers in Naboth’s vineyard and worthy of their 
hire—let the importation of foreign grain rob them of 
their small wages? “Never, never!” they grunted. 
Seeing that Puncheon was taking interest, the parson 
favoured him with a blast of rhetoric and figures. 

The gypsy, who had been drinking too steadily that 
day, picked up the parson’s mug and slopped out some 
of the ale upon the table. 

“There, Parson, if your nose is as sharp as your 
tongue, smell the malt in that. It is scanty and weak. 
The landlady can’t help it, but the numbskulls in your 
parish can. Put up your backs for Cobden and old 
John Bright, and let good Yankee barley come in tax 
free. That will knock a penny off the quart for honest 
workingmen that need the penny more than the 
fatted oxen in the church stalls.” 

““He-hee, Pa’son,” tittered a wisp of a little English 
jockey, “what have ye to say to that?” 

The parson puffed up like a valiant turkey-cock, 
and he and Puncheon bellowed at each other, standing 
at opposite ends of the table, and made such a to-do 
that Guy got frightened and sat on the door-step while 
the battle waged within. It was past midnight when 
the debaters came out, arm in arm, and gloriously 
lighted up. The parson was for joining them on the 
spot, and had to be dragged away by the villagers. 
Guy helped his father to climb into the cart, where he 
fell asleep at once, with all his clothes on. 

Next morning while Puncheon razed off his beard 
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before a bit of mirror hung up at the pump in the inn- 
yard, he fell into loud swearing. “This is getting 
you into rough ways, my lad. It’s the road has done 
it, the road. Damme, I would have done better to 
leave you with the fish-net man, where you could have 
learned a good trade, even if you did get a trouncing 
now and then.” 

Guy blubbered at that, vowed that he would not go 
back, and that his father was the finest man in the 
world, and that he had learned many useful things on 
the road. At that father and son shook hands like a 
pair of sworn comrades. 

Northward they lumbered in their cart, and as the 
shadows stretched longer, they came into the village of 
Llan Festiniog, noted for the beauty of its deep brook 
and its tall yews black with hooded crows. It had 
a bookshop, and Puncheon sent the boy in with a shil- 
ling to buy what he might choose. 

“Books Saesneg are cheap,” said the dealer to his 
customer, “but books Welsh are dreadful dear—ach- 

1 

“Then if Saxon books are cheaper,” said Guy, “I 
will have one. How much is the little red one?” 

“Threepence, and a very truthful book it is.” He 
read aloud the title: “Doctor Doddridge on the Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul.” 

After dusk Puncheon hung a polished ship’s lantern 
from the roof of the cart, and the light being very 
strong, Guy read in a sing-song from the book, not 
making out half what it meant, and his father, smoking 
and nodding gravely, put him to rights whenever he 
came a cropper over a hard word. This was pleasanter 
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than going to school to Ellis Schoolmaster, for his 
father was a thousand times cleverer besides. When 
the night wind nearly blew Puncheon from his seat, he 
tied the mare to the leeward of the cart, and after 
tying down the flaps from the inside, curled up to tell 
his son wild tales of the road. 

Two days and a night they journeyed on, seeing fresh 
sunsets, going through a world of little valleys, woods, 
and cornfields, and in and out of the highways until 
they came to the town of Llanrwst on the river Conway. 

On the bridge they stopped. The pace of the 
philosopher and the amateur of life lags on a bridge. 
Puncheon got down to loaf with the idlers lolling over 
the parapet. For several minutes he stared down at 
the patriarchal trout hovering in the deep water. 

“A fine bridge you have here, master,” he said to a 
florid man in a smock who seemed to have been under 
an enchantment and turned into a gargoyle. Puncheon 
drove his back against the side of the bridge, and the 
whole structure vibrated like a violin string. 

“Ess, ess, stranger,” murmured the man in the 
smock. “You speak the truth indeed. A bridge very 
noble is this, the oldest and finest bridge in the world.” 

“Farmer, this is a fresh bridge, built yesterday, com- 
pared to some these feet have crossed in other countries. 
I know one over a river called the Danube that was old 
when the Saxon interlopers were spearing boars in these 
very meadows.” 

The townsman puffed out his red cheeks and gave a 
snort. “A stranger’s tale, and a lie. The vicar could 
tell you something, now, and my own grandfather = 

Puncheon clapped the man’s shoulder. “Little 
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farmer,” he shouted, “see some of the world before you 
die. Travel and sharpen your wits as I have done. 
I perceive by your speech that you are a South Walesian: 
now, I am from the North, and I know more about this 
bridge than all the vicars that ever lived.” 

The farmer was for pulling off his coat and fighting 
on the spot, but Puncheon turned his back on him, and 
climbed into the cart. 

“Tt’s homekeeping wits these good people have,” 
said Puncheon, as the mare ambled on, with the farmer 
hurling objurgations alongside. “And little it brings 
them. Look at that fine castle on the ridge, built of 
Welsh blood and stone—and who lives in it? A Saxon 
who fattens on toll. Their land, their rivers, their 
bridges are sacred, but to whom do they belong? To 
strangers! Such a people, so vain and hollow boasting; 
but with all the heart and fondness of glory of my dear 
Magyars.” 

“Then why have you come back among them, 
Father? To boast to them?” 

Puncheon rubbed his chin and bent a quizzical eye 
upon his son. “I sometimes think you favour your 
father,” he said. 

“How far do we have to travel?” 

“First, until we come across some good ponies. There 
is pretty country here, but finer beyond; and I want 
you to see the lakes in the moors, which are good to a 
man’s soul to look upon.” 

The road. grew steeper and more rocky, winding 
through a valley down which a stream hurried and 
tumbled resoundingly over precipices. Ferns and pine 
woods filled the air with the odour of balsams. 
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Night overtook them halfway into the upper reach 
of the valley, where moors began, and the road was 
darkened by the arching foliage of trees enveloped with 
mistletoe. They turned down a slope padded with 
bracken and maidenhair, and in a circle of great mossy 
oaks they stopped. Pillars and slabs of granite, rising 
to the lower branches, stood about them in the pattern 
of a ring, and one, fallen in a slant, made an inviting 
shelter, under which they stowed their blankets and 
lantern. . 

Guy collected an armful of withered gorse and built 
a fire, which he fed with long, decayed branches. 
Puncheon went down to the river and in due time 
returned with a string of eels, which he skinned and 
thrust, wriggling on an iron fork, over the glow. A 
hare bobbed up, raced a few yards, then sat on its 
haunches to waggle its ears at them in curiosity. Guy 
wounded it with a sling-shot, and it fled limping under 
cover, with the bleat of an infant. 

“An awesome place this was in centuries gone by,” 
said Puncheon, licking eel fat from his fingers. ‘‘ More 
sacred than a cathedral. Right here the Druids made 
human sacrifice, and many a sinewy throat they must 
have cut where we are sitting at this moment.” 

The voice of the river murmured and echoed in their 
shelter, as though it were a sea conch, and long before 
midnight it had lulled the travellers to profound sleep. 

The morning sun gleaming through the opening 
awoke them betimes. Puncheon drank a mug of whis- 
key before breakfast, and pounded and pinched his 
legs like a runner priming them for a day-long race. 

“There’s overmuch dew,” he complained, “and it 
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puts a crick in one’s joints. The old saying goes 
there’s no remedy for the crick but graveyard mould, 
and I’m not ready for that cure yet. Lord, but this is a 
brave day for a march in the heather!” 

Not in all Wales is there such a glen as Nant Crafnant, 
so named after the lake whence its brook arises. The 
bleak and sombre Clogwyn stands at the head of it, 
a towering knob, scarified with outcropping of snowy 
quartz, blue with patches of digitalis and blossoming 
heather: the head of a lion couchant, with the ridge 
beyond for its back. At the foot of each flank is a lake; 
that on the right, as you ascend the glen, beingCrafnant; 
the other Geirionydd. The first is a pastoral and 
idyllic scene, a saucer of clear water bordered with lush 
fields, and the lake disembogues into a moist lea 
blanketed with the odorous “bwrli’’ or myrtle, of a leaf 
and flower unique in all Britain. 

High up on this side of Clogwyn lay a gray cicatrice, 
terminating at the upper end in a cavernous opening. 
Intermittently a car appeared, and a tiny avalanche of 
slate waste started off with a faint roar, to coalesce 
with the rubble of the scar. 

Puncheon and Guy in the nipping air climbed to the 
top of the mountain and began a descent on the other 
side, kicking their way through the matted heather. 
Geirionydd is a black tarn, of fabulous depths, and 
devoid of life. “A prodigality of great round boulders, 
higher than a man, edges the lake. A moor clothed with 
gorse comes down to the water, on the opposite side. 
No habitation was within view, nothing emerging above 
the monotonous robing of heather but knaps of lichen- 
stained slate. Puncheon crouched in the lee of a 
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boulder, for the wind was roaring over their heads, 
lighted his pipe, and gave himself up to absorption in 
the landscape. Guy demanded of him a hook and line 
and a dry fly. 

His father shook his head. ‘‘There are no fish down 
below. I have whipped the lake from end to end, and 
never a bite all day. They say it’s the lead veins that 
have poisoned the water. The poets are wiser. Their 
verses hold all the fish were frightened off when the 
hand arose out of the water and brandished Excalibur, 
King Arthur’s sword. 

“Holier water I have never beheld in my life. It’s 
not too cold for a swim. I'll give you a ride across on 
my back, if you like.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, my father, I will not go. It 
may be holy, but I am afraid of the hand.” 

“No man,” said Puncheon, pulling his shirt over his 
head, “no man should be forced into a benediction. 
You are old enough to have a mind of your own. I will 
race you to the other side. You run along the shore, 
and I will be waiting for you at that cove yonder.” 

Guy broke into a run, with panic at his heels, stum- 
bling against the boulders and barking his knees and 
hands. He dared not turn his head to watch his father 
swimming with a strong and beautiful stroke across the 
leaden smoothness of the lake. His teeth smote 
together, and he shouted raucously so as to drown 
out the expected shriek that should herald his father’s 
seizure by the terrible hand. It was more than a fair 
race for Guy, but his father was fully dressed by the 
time his son, panting and faint, joined him at the 
cove. 
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Back of them, farther up on the shore, stood a high 
obelisk set on a conglomerate base. ‘“‘Now that you 
believe all about Excalibur,” said Puncheon, “you can 
trust that the old chronicler Taliesin lies buried under 
that stone.”” He packed tobacco into his pipe thought- 
fully. “Some will tell you the old bard never lived. 
But then, somebody had to write what is in the Four 
Books, and it is easier to believe than not to believe, 
and that is the whereby of religions.” 

It was coming noon, and they started back for the 
valley, slowing their pace when the prospect was mani- 
festly beautiful. The river flowed in a devious route, 
twisting like a serpent in the turf, and dropping in small 
cataracts, and at times widening. into fan-like pools, 
picked out with the silver of a trout’s splash and the 
scarlet of flamingoes standing absorbed ,with one leg 
drawn up. Farmers’ cots disclosed themselves through 
hazel copses, and tiny barley fields alternated with 
little ‘orchards of venerable apple trees. Gorse, gorse 
grew everywhere, and ferns and tracts of blackberry, 
with abundance of flax cockades in the wetter spots. 

Before they had gone a mile, a padding of hooves 
turned them face about, and before them two ponies 
pawed the turf and tossed their manes in challenge. 
Puncheon uttered a soothing cry, breathed into the 
palm of his hand, approached them and rubbed their 
noses. He twisted their forelocks, and they snorted 
and nuzzled his corduroy sleeves. In a minute a ruddy 
little farmer, arrayed in a smock and a square-cut hat, 
came galloping up. 

“If you rode one of these, master,” said Puncheon 
with a grin, “your wife might like it better, and you 
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wouldn’t find your supper cold.” These words he 
spoke in Welsh. 

“At least I don’t have to trudge afoot,” the farmer 
sputtered. “But all the same I am beholden to you 
for catching them. There are gypsies about; you will 
see their cart across the river, right among the pagan 
stones, and all who have horses must guard them well. 
Good man, have you seen the vagabonds about?”’ 

“None, master, save the boy and myself.” 

The little farmer, his irascibility gone, shook with 
laughter. ‘“‘But you speak as noble Welsh as I do,” 
said he. “Prove that you are not Cymraeg!” 

Puncheon drew from his pocket a leather bag full of 
silver and jangled it at the horseman. “‘How much for 
the two ponies and the one you are sitting on? Saw you 
ever a Cymro who would talk business so quickly?” 

““A gypsy indeed,” sighed the farmer; “but these, 
being fine horses, I will take fifty pounds for the lot.” 

“Then, little farmer,” said Puncheon drily, “there 
are three gypsies on this turf. As true as God 1s above, 
they are not worth ten pounds.” 

“JT knew, I knew,” crowed the farmer, rocking with 
mirth over the pommel of his saddle, “only a man from 
County Cardigan talks our tongue in that fashion. 
And respectable you are, too! Get you upon these 
ponies and ride home with me. I will promise you the 
supper will not be cold.” 

Puncheon and Guy mounted the ponies, and the 
little cavalcade, led by the farmer, lolloped over the 
heath, and up through an elm forest on the hillside. 
The gypsy’s steed, curvetting and prancing smartly, 
got in the lead, and its burden was light, for its master’s 
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feet were as much on the ground as its own. Puncheon 
launched out kicks at the trees, yelled out scraps of 
song, hallooed, yodled like a Tyrolese, and the farmer, 
transported at such an exhibition of high spirits, 
laughed until he was blind with tears. 

Soon they had come to the crown of the hill, and the 
farmer pointed out to them his home, which he called 
Penymynydd Manor, since it was atop of a mountain. 
A sombre habitation it was, of black stone, empierced 
with numerous small windows, like archers’ loopholes, 
and the broad roof slates were green with immemorial 
age. They rode into the mucky farmyard, heralded 
by worn-out old dogs, a decrepit pack of a dozen, and a 
flock of clamouring geese who beat their wings fiercely. 
An old woman with a burlap apron set up a loud grum- 
bling on the threshold, her arms akimbo, but the farmer 
silenced her with a menacing fist, and brought in his 
guests. 

“Good man,” he roared out jovially, “and boy dach, 
be as if this were your own home.” In the kitchen was 
a great oaken table, scrubbed with sand to a fleecy 
whiteness, and around it they seated themselves. The 
woman brought them bowls of mixed bread and crushed 
oatcake moistened with broth and covered with sharp 
buttermilk. Then came boiled mutton, shallots, slabs 
of barley bread, thickly buttered, a pot of damson jam, 
and a half gallon of tea. All this was very good, and 
they ate with little talk, waited upon by the female, who 
disdained the civility of speech and sullenly clattered 
about in her wooden pattens. After supper they tip- 
pled bitter ale for a whole hour. 

The farmer kicked off his boots, a signal for the 
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woman to drag chairs to the fireplace, a rack in which 
a cartload of peats, accumulated for weeks, smouldered 
and glowed with the internal heat of a volcano. The 
two men talked of horses, taxes, and poor rates, wran- 
gled over politics, drawing on theirclay pipes and spitting 
into the fire. Guy, being afraid of the woman, re- 
mained humped on a bench at the corner of the hearth. 
The woman brought out dried and peeled rushes on clip- 
stands, lighted them and disappeared. Every fifteen 
minutes Guy snuffed the lights, meanwhile staring and 
blinking at the portrait of King George III above the 
mantelpiece, the samplers and Biblical texts on the 
walls, until the monotony of the elders’ talk and the 
soothing rush of the flames lulled him to sleep. 

The crowing of cocks awakened him with a start. 
The sun was shining into his eyes through a little win- 
dow overhead, and he found himself lying on a truckle- 
bed under the eaves. He descended the rickety stairs 
into the kitchen, where the maid, shouting a hymn at 
the top of her voice, was scalding milk pans. She bade 
him stir a sooty porridge pot over the fire, told him to 
help himself when it was cooked enough, and went out 
to the cows. Guy ate his breakfast alone. 

It was noontime when his father came driving up 
from below with the mare and wagon, and accompanied 
by Puw. 

“Boy bach,” said the farmer, patting the boy on the 
shoulder, “did you like the room up in heaven? Ess? 
That is very good indeed. Myfi, the lass, will take care 
of it for you.” 

“Father,” said Guy, “are we not going any farther 
along the road?” 
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Puncheon, sitting upon a three-legged stool on the 
hearth, stroked his nose with his pipe-stem and exhaled 
a cloud of smoke. ‘‘We must rest sometimes,” he said. 
“This house by the marsh is a very nice place. Brother 
Puw tells me, also, that the school down in the village is 
kept by a most competent master. There is no reason 
why we should not stay awhile.” 

Talking of horses again, Puw and Puncheon drew up 
their chairs for a pot of tea, and up in his attic room 
Guy blubbered and unpacked his belongings to cast 
them violently into a corner. 


CHAPTER IV 


HUS began a new life for Guy Puncheon, a life 

fuller of pleasures, and the moors and lakes minis- 
tered to his curiosity and appeased instincts that were 
in their nature nomadic. He was much alone. With 
Myfi, who slowly became accustomed to the darkness of 
his face and his moods, alternately violent and sullen, 
he was friendly, though she, being half-sister to the oxen, 
had need of few words with him. 

He rose to the cooing of doves, before the dawn, and 
helped her with the cows and the flock of a thousand 
wandering hens, more wild than tame, and given to 
laying their eggs in secret places on the gorse heath. 
Most of the day he was on the moors, trapping and snar- 
ing furry creatures, stoats, weasels, and hares, getting 
twopence apiece for their skins from the village seeds- 
man. He mastered the trick of catching sleepy trout 
with his fingers and tossing them over his head into the 
heather. Greater sport was the catching of hares, a 
branch of the poacher’s art carefully taught him by his 
father. He stuck a lighted candle-end on the back of a 
tortoise, and headed it down a burrow. At the other 
opening of the tunnel he would peg a net. The moving 
flame smote the tenants of the burrow with horrid panic. 
and as they bounded bleating into the net Guy neatly 
cracked their skulls with a briar club. Myfi cooked 
them for meals at night, and saved sixpence a week on 
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butcher’s meat. Hare sickened Guy in time, and he 
told Myfi there were no more alive on the moor. 

Between his father and Puw a strong friendship had 
developed, and the two were away for weeks at a time, 
buying ponies in the neighbouring counties, and dis- 
posing of them wherever fairs were being held in the 
north of Wales and the boroughs in the Marches. 
Three or four times in as many months they came 
home together, bearing him presents of books, so many 
that Myfi, although each time richer by a ribbon or a 
china cup, grumbled loudly at the consumption of rush- 
lights. 

A week of pelting rains that changed the whole coun- 
tryside into a bog brought back both men unexpect- 
edly. The next day was sunny, and Myf at breakfast 
announced that sheep were to be sheared in the pens at 
Cwlydlake. Before eight in the morning the four drove 
over the moor road, up and down steep mountains, to 
the shearing. Cwlyd is very much like Geirionydd,save 
that the surrounding hills, the sides of the cup, are 
steeper by far. Pen Llythrig-~Y-Wrach, of the Witches’ 
Slide, drops with a slant into the unplumbed water three 
hundred feet below. Puw discoursed loudly on witches, 
in which he believed body and soul, and had to argue 
with himself, for there was no one in the cart to say 
him nay. A drizzle came on, not much heavier than 
mist, and the cart began to drop steadily, bumping over 
briar roots and rocks, and jolting them so that Myfi’s 
song came out of her throat in gasps and wails. Over- 
head wheeled a brace of fine eagles, encircling them con- 
tinually until they landed in the bottom of the glen, a 
stark and splendid world of glacial boulders. Puw 
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stopped the cart before a roofless enclosure, ten feet 
high, built of pudding stone. 

Music, shouts, and laughter, with now and then a 
loud curse, followed by explosive mirth, betokened life 
and gayety within. The visitors entered, climbing over 
the barred gate. Ona platform in a corner, high above 
a packed swarm of sheep, sat Blind Evan of Trefriw, 
plucking at his harp, and Twm Lewis, the little crippled 
tailor of the village, with a broadside in his hand, sing- 
ing a ballad. Three or four women, shawls over their 
heads, were seated back of them, safe out of the muck 
and the butting rams. 

A dozen men, clad in jerseys and short trousers, were 
clipping the sheep and carrying the fleeces to pile out- 
side the gate. They hailed the arrivals with jests, gave 
them strong drink, and put shears into the hands of 
Puw and Puncheon, who, nothing loth, turned up their 
sleeves and trussing a sheep apiece rid them of their 
wool with a speed that set the pace. Guy was given a 
pot of reddle and brush to slap marks on the shorn 
animals. The work went on for hours, everyone clip- 
ping mightily, and lame Lewis with his dogs bringing in 
batch after batch of sheep, and driving them out again, 
until the whole flock had been sheared, and the fleeces 
overtowered the walls. 

“Good little people,” said Puw, wiping his forehead, 
“never have I seen so much work done so speedily. 
One hundred of the flock are mine, and look you, we 
must have a feast.” 

The men shouted and the cliffs sent back a winnowing 
echo. The women set up planks for tables, and every- 
body brought some contribution to the board. Punch- 
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eon carried in a dozen boiled hens. Blind Evan’s 
rich niece had sent up a whole baked pig. Puw rolled 
in a little barrel filled with a potent mixture of honey- ° 
mead and pear brandy. 

The women sliced great loaves of glutenous barley 
bread and brewed tea in sooty skilly-cans, and the feast 
commenced. A little girl seated herself upon the blind 
harpist’s knee and fed him through his enormous white 
whiskers bits of buttered oatcake. Alternately they 
sipped from the same cup diluted brandy. 

Puncheon, with strange bows and toasts, squired the 
dames; Puw improvised drinking epigrams, and the 
little tailor, tipsy and hiccuping, limped about, re- 
plenishing the mugs, and had a jest for every woman 
that made her giggle and splutter. By now the drizzle 
had ceased, and Puncheon built a fire of gorse roots, at 
which the women dried out their steaming kirtles. 
Puw shouted the opening stave of “Ar Hyd Y Nos,” the 
shearers, all mellow and happy, lifted their voices, the 
women followed, and the song so pleased the harper 
that he set the little girl down, rose like a patriarch and 
waving his arms, led them through a succession of old 
penitential hymns. The harper’s voice, a trumpeting 
golden basso, reverberated among the cliffs, and some of 
the shearers bowed their heads in silence, for the sound 
was awesome as Isaiah’s in prophecy. 

Now the rolled fleeces were piled into two great wains, 
and the company mounted atop, sinking into the soft 
mass. Puw’s cart, with the little tailor helpless in the 
bottom, brought up the rear of the homeward proces- 
sion, followed by the dogs. Again the rain com- 
menced, with great clapping of thunder and rumbling of 
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echoes. The drops plumped noisily like hail, drenching 
everyone to the skin. Come to the Turk’s Head a half 
hour later, all dismounted to dry themselves at the tap- 
room fire. 

Except for a workman in velveteens, a stranger, the 
room wasempty. He eyed the shearers with truculence, 
spreading out his arms upon the deal table, as though 
to assert priority rights to the whole place. He had 
bushy side-whiskers, a bull-neck wound about with a 
yellow scarf, and a tall beaver hat pulled down over his 
ears. ‘A Saxon,” the murmur ran through the new- 
comers, men and women alike. 

“Rine, rine, and nawthin’ but rine!” growled the 
Saxon. “Gawd blimey, wot did I ever come into this 
bloomin’ country for?—that’s wot I’d like to know. 
W’y didn’t I stay in Yorkshire, ’stead of lummoxin’ 
around ’ere w’ere they don’t appreciate fine blarstin’? 
Hey?” 

Nobody paid any attention to the plaint. The 
villagers pressed about the fire, slapping at their wet 
clothes, while the landlord and his daughter passed about 
with trays laden with mugs of steaming mulled ale. 

“Landlord, ’nother port o’ the tuppenny, and dror a 
good head on it.” 

“Master Parry,” said Puw, “do not furnish that 
Englishman with any more liquor, he is intoxicated.” 

The stranger uttered moaning curses to himself. 
Guy now recognized him as a travelling miner, one of 
those adepts whose skill in the handling of nitro- 
glycerine made their services intermittently in demand 
at the near-by quarries. This Ajax, a dealer in thunder 
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and lightning, Guy watched covertly in awe, long after 
the others had withdrawn attention. The man drop- 
ped into a sulky doze. Guy saw that it was feigned, 
for his hand worked slowly into the opening of his mole- 
.skin waistcoat, then more slowly withdrew with a glass 
phial concealed in the palm. The boy plunged his nose 
into his mug and saw the man uncork the bottle and 
shake a few drops into what beer remained before him. 
He swirled the mug, then rising to his feet, tossed the 
contents upon the wall. 

He hurled his clay pipe upon the stain. A roar, like 
a heavy sigh, filled Guy’s ears, simultaneously with a 
flash, and next moment the concussion tumbled the 
shearers upon the floor. Puncheon, the first up, leaped 
upon the stranger, and hurled him through the doorway. 
Nobody was hurt, though the women were in hysterics. 
The window-panes were blown out; the rain drove in 
with squalls, and what with the lamenting of the land- 
lord, it became so cheerless that the company departed. 

Puw had flocks of his own, which grazed all over the 
county, and he kept up shearing on his own account 
for a month longer, which was done in the farmyard. 
When the season was over the bin of red ochre, used 
to mark the sheep, became empty, and none was pro- 
curable in the village. 

“My grandfather, now with God,” said Puw at table 
one night, “used to work a little bed of it hereabouts. 
Just where, I cannot tell, but I know it was near the 
lake, because he used to come home, blood red with 
the earth, and bring me round pebbles, like marbles, 
which are found only near the water.” 
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“Tf there’s a trace of that stuff on the farm, Puw,” 
said Puncheon, “I’ll find it. No man knows the rocks 
better than [.” 

The next day, although it was so wet and foggy that 
they could hardly see ahead more than a few yards, 
Puncheon and his son tramped the shores of the lake 
Geirionydd. They had tarpaulin over their heads, and 
like gray ghosts they wandered from the sedgy inlets, 
thick with bulrushes, to the gravel stretches at the out- 
let, and from the water’s edge to the tops of the hills at 
either hand. Puncheon, thrusting a long hazel staff 
into the ground wherever he turned, found an opening 
halfway up a slope. He trod down a copse of young 
alders that concealed the mouth, and spent a box of 
lucifers in exploring the cavity. Guy was despatched 
to the farm to bring back a rope and lantern. Punch- 
eon twisted the rope about his body, anchored an end 
to the tree roots, and with the lantern swinging on his 
arm, descended into the earth. Guy crouched in the 
drizzle until.his father signalled with a shout, and he 
followed, with many bumps of his skull in the darkness. 

In the gloom of the tunnel the lantern gave but a fee- 
ble yellow gleam. The roof of the chamber was higher 
than the roof of the farmhouse; the walls dripped with 
moisture, and seemed smeared with reddish paint. 
They clumped about in semi-liquid and cohesive mud 
over their ankles. 

“Manganese, as I live!” shouted Puncheon, prodding 
at the wall with his staff. ‘“Decomposed manganese, 
and not ochre, nor reddle, as the country folk will have 
it. Where all this stuff went to, I can’t guess. Any- 
way, Guy, enough has been hauled out of here to dye 
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from head to tail all the sheep dropped in Britain from 
the time of Cesar.” 

He moved about in the cavern, holding the lantern 
high with both hands, so as to keep the dazzle from their 
eyes, and trampled in the pools of water underfoot, 
whistling the while like a man with strange thoughts 
of his own in his head. 

“That’s what, Guy; I know I’m not wrong there. It 
must have been those old Romans. They dug all this 
rock out a thousand years before Christ was born. 
Manganese was good to toughen spears with, and 
swords, so you could strike fire with them and never 
dent the edge. There’s more money to be made with 
this metal than raising sheep on these bare hills. My 
son, I'll make a gentleman of you yet!” 

Puw was told that night, after supper, and he liked 
the idea very well. He and Puncheon debated until 
morning, and after sunrise they left to consult with ore 
factors in a distant town, and came back in a week 
with a saddle-bag full of stamped documents. One, 
plastered with seals, was a crown permit to dig for 
minerals; and it worked a magic, for great doings began 
on the farm; strangers came to lodge in the house, to the 
unhappiness of Myfi, and at the tunnel a huge winze 
was put up, and a shed and all the paraphernalia of 
a mine. 

Three workers from the slate quarry on Clogwyn plied 
hammers and chisels in the mine under Puncheon’s di- 
rections, and put up pillars and shoring timbers of tough 
green oak stripped of bark. Puncheon cursed the 
timber for its greenness and sap, and rode for hours each 
day trying to buy seasoned beams from owners of aban- 
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doned mills and barns, and occasionally getting one for 
a few shillings. 

One day Guy was despatched to the village tavern tu 
enquire for the nitro-glycerine man. The stranger had 
left Trefriw, and might not be back for another year. 
Puncheon affirmed that it was wasteful to do any 
further work without blasting, for the rock, now that 
the exposed faces had been stripped, had become as 
hard as adamant, and the drills had to be trimmed at 
the forge after less than an hour’s use. Puw set out for 
Liverpool to buy explosives from a chemist to whom he 
had letters from the village ironmonger. He returned, 
with a phial bundled in a rabbit-skin cap dangling by a 
strap from his wrist. Myfi, shaking with fright, re- 
fused to enter the kitchen until he had carried his pur- 
chase into the garden, where he attached it to a bough 
of a pear tree. No good would come to the house, she 
declared, with the devil’s own lightning under the roof. 
Both her master and Puncheon roared with laughter at 
her words, and in high good humour they goaded her 
with jokes while she served them and three workmen 
their mutton and tea. 

“Hallo,” said Puncheon, laying down his cup, 
“Big Richard is not here.”’ 

“He is putting a new pump in the tunnel,” said one 
of the men. ‘“‘No man knows pipes like he, nor can 
blast better, at a pinch. A fine man is Big Richard.” 

“T will take him the little old bottle,” said Puw. 
“He shall let off a blast to-night, and by morning the 
smoke will be all gone.” 

After the meal, Puw pulled on his hat and went out 
into the dusk, bearing his favourite lantern and stick. 
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The maid had not finished carrying out the dishes be- 
fore a detonation smote upon their ears like a muffled 
hammer. Myfi dropped a cup upon the stone floor, and 
burst into tears. The men threw up their hands and 
dashed out of the house, with Guy upon their heels. 
They shouted as they explored the moor, and the dogs 
bayed and whimpered endlessly. Before darkness fell 
they found at an inexplicable distance from the path a 
hole a yard deep, but not a trace of Puw. 

For a week Puncheon and Myfi and Guy searched the 
heather, but their quest was not rewarded with even a 
button or a shred of clothing. Gloom mantled about 
the farmhouse, and the maid, her hair let down unkempt 
about her shoulders, haunted the fields and chattered 
like one distraught, and neglected the cows so that they 
went dry. Puncheon took the matter to heart, and 
was sad. The workmen refused to go near the mine, 
the lower workings of which now filled with water. He 
asked them to shovel back the earth, which they did, 
bringing their families with them to help at the task, 
and when all was smoothed off, and the winze burned to 
ashes, Blind Evan came up from the village to sow 
barley over the place and declare the spot accursed. 
Myfi got sounder in her thoughts, but wept and shook 
her head on stormy nights and said it was ill indeed for 
a poor soul to have no grave to rest in. 

One afternoon Vicar Pryce ascended from the village, 
driving up in his dog-cart, with his curate beside him. 
He got down heavily, waddled with a short stick to the 
gate where the entire household of Ty-Hwnt-Yr-Gors 
stood to await him, and greeted them with a civil 
heartiness. 
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“Now, Puncheon,” said the vicar, tapping snuff into 
his nostrils, “the deceased spoke excellent English, and 
he would have wished his nephew, I am sure, to do like- 
wise. Eh? Nothing like being bilingual, eh, Master 
Puncheon? The schools hereabout are pretty good, 
but church is the place for a lad to get a polish on his 
tongue. Choir work, and all that.” 

The vicar had a rich, booming voice, very like a bell. 
He was a heavy-jowled little man, with black goggles, a 
drooping soft hat, and a plaid shawl draped about his 
shoulders. Guy liked him, for his manners, though 
masterful, were kindly. He clapped a soft hand upon 
the boy’s shoulder. 

“You'll come and sing in our choir, won’t you? Very 
nice boys you'll find them, and you’ll like Mr. Wynn, 
our curate, who will teach you harmony and counter- 
point. What do you say to that, Puncheon?” 

“Master Vicar, the lad can do what he likes. He’s 
not Puw’s nephew, but my own son, however. I don’t 
think he is-pious, but he can sing like a thrush.” 

“Then he’ll make a good chorister in a hedge church,” 
chuckled the vicar. “And a little religious instruction 
won’t hurt him. Then, that’s settled. Queer how I 
should have been mistaken about the relationship. 
Come down to the church bright and early Sunday 
morning, Puncheon Junior, and Mr. Wynn will fit 
you with a surplice and give you a run over the 
scales.”’ 

He brandished his stick, with a valedictory nod, and 
after a comment on the flourishing nature of the crops, 
went away. 

“Father, Father, how could you!” cried Guy, after 
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the vicar had disappeared. “Let us go away from here, 
back again on the road.” 

Puncheon, leaning against the stone gate post, seemed 
not to hear. His eyes wandered over the farmyard, 
where the cows had drifted in to the number of twenty, 
and were lowing to be milked. He filled his pipe, and 
his mouth twitched with a smile of complacence. 

“Rest awhile, rest, gypsy,” he said quietly. ‘“There’s 
a long road ahead.” He thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and repeated the words, as if more to himself 
than to his son, and strolled off. 

In the morning Myfi laid back Guy’s hair with Puw’s 
Sunday comb, made him dress in black, and sent him 
early to the village. “A shame on you,” Myfi called 
after him, when he departed whimpering, “and here you 
have a prospect to learn to sing like a harper!” 

Down the hill he dragged his feet, across the moor 
and the flax plot, and down the mountain side, bare of 
folk, for it was but nine o’clock, and on until he reached 
the church. At the side gate to the graveyard hung a 
bell-rope, which Guy pulled until the verger came to the 
head of the steps and called down shrilly at him. 

“Old man, I have come to sing.” 

The verger tottered down, a bleak-faced, trembling 
_ pensioner, unlocked the gate and hauled Guy in by the 
collar. After threatening to cuff his ears for making 
such a racket, he told him to go to the back of the church 

where he would find the choir practising. 
_ Five youths were sitting on a bier against the tvied 
- wall in the sunlight. Two of them he knew by sight, 
and they nodded to him solemnly. Another, a fat, dull 
creature who leaned on a crutch, demanded a penny to 
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buy tobacco with. Guy gave him a coin, at which the 
others tittered, especially a boy with a shock of golden 
hair and angelic eyes, who rolled on the turf in an access 
of joy. He got up, warbled the scales in front of Guy, 
and wound up with an ear-splitting “DO.” 

“There y’are, younker, try that. Don’t look so 
stupid.” 

Guy, puzzled, drove out his fist, and the boy with the 
angelic eyes shot back against the wall, still as a saint in 
a mosaic, then the blood spurted from his nose. A door 
opened somewhere in the ivy, and out stepped the cu- 
rate, an austere young man in a surplice, with a flute in 
his hand. The boys took off their hats to him, and he 
nodded with a wry politeness to each, and seated him- 
self upon the bier. He raised the flute, puckered his 
lips and blew a long, clear note. 

“Key of ‘Te,’ gentlemen; get that, please.” He blew 
the note again, and the boys caught it lustily in chorus. 
“Excellent,” he affirmed. 

“Now, this is the morning’s service. Master Punch- 
eon, you will kindly listen until you have the words fast 
in your head. Master Bloody-nose, give it another 
wipe and look more like a Christian. I am sure you 
got what you richly deserved. Bless me, what a glori- 
ous morning is this! Now then, all together.” 

The flute uttered'a mellow call, and the choir wailed, 
raggedly: 


““As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase, 
So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace.” 
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The curate sighed. “Your singing might conceivably 
be worse, though I incline to doubt it.” He took apart 
his flute and leisurely cleaned it, while the boys stood 
about awkwardly. ‘Now you can go in and put your 
surplices on, and, by the way, Master Ellis, dig one out 
for Puncheon Junior.” They trooped into a sort of 
vestry, a dark, cobwebby chamber, full of chests over- 
flowing with mouldy service books, cushions tattered by 
mice, and with a hundred gowns, generations old, rang- 
ing from dingy gray to the whiteness of snow, depending 
from spikes driven into the damp stone wall. ‘Put on 
whatever fits you,” said Master Ellis to Guy. “My 
mother made and washes mine. She wouldn’t let me 
wear these, she says’’—and his voice fell into a sepul- 
chral whisper, to which the other lads bent their ears— 
“they are old shrouds the verger picked when they dug 
up the old graves to make way for new.” 

“So long as one fits, what difference does it make?”’ 
asked Guy, harrying over a pile of the gowns he had 
pulled down. One loose surplice, a half yard too long, 
pleased him for its comparative whiteness, and this he 
puton. The verger came to the door, clapped his hands 
querulously in signal, and the boys, tucking up their 
gowns, scudded up the stair to the choir loft. The organ 
was pealing sonorously asGuy trailed after them into the 
box, shaking the great moths out of his voluminous robe. 
The screen hid them from view of the congregation. 
One of the boys had a cricket in a paper cage, and he stir- 
red the insect with a pin to ensure loud chirping. This 
cricket was of a famous breed, of a strident note akin 
to the creaking of an ox-cart, and two generations of 
bakers had tried in vain to eradicate it, but to the lads 
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fortunate enough to capture one, such a warbler was 
precious beyond jewels. 

The lame boy and the one with the angelic face 
produced acorns, seasoned and of the hardness of wood, 
pierced and strung on cords. They smote one upon the 
other, and the owner of the first to crack lost the game. 
The racket rose above the sound of the organ, and Guy 
viewed the pastimes with keen delight. Then the cu- 
rate came into the box, poked the lame boy with his flute, 
and, frowning, beckoned to them to rise to their feet. 
They sang their psalm, then began a plain song with 
strophes and response by the worshippers, the boys 
pouring out their music with exceeding grace. The boy 
with the angelic face threw back his head, a towsled 
head full of golden curls that shone like pollen in the 
rays through the amber glass of the stained window. 
Out of his round mouth came glorious bird notes at 
once so sweet and throbbing that Guy was charmed to 
tears, as he would have been at a nightingale, and his 
heart sank in his breast at the thought that he had lain 
a violent hand on so divine a creature. He felt like a 
clodhopper, a gypsy brat, unfit to foregather with beings 
of a finer clay. 

There was a sermon, and the vicar read from a lordly 
black lectern carved in the semblance of an eagle. 
After that the choir in a fresh treble sang a hymn of 
praise, the words of which Guy did not know, but he 
opened his mouth so as not to look absurd to the wor- 
shippers. The dust from the gowns began to fill his 
nose, and two more moths, coming from the fold of 
his robe, hovered above his head gently as though in 
sad protest at being disturbed. 
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The service was over, and the boys raced down the 
steps and divested themselves of their gowns and went 
out into the yard through the door in the ivy. The 
village folk in their Sunday best, wearing India shawls 
and surtouts with brass buttons, and the old men with 
tall beavers, moved slowly among the tombs, greeting 
and chatting, grateful for the heartening sunlight after 
the chill of the edifice. Gaffers, of tremulous limbs and 
rheumy-eyed, leaned on sticks to guard over babies that 
tumbled and rolled on the grass. From among them 
came the curate and hailed Guy with a benevolent 
gesture. 

“Young Puncheon,” he said, “you sang capitally, 
better than anybody else in the lot. J’ll take care of 
your voice if you don’t mind.” With that he turned his 
back abruptly, and strode back to the church. 

Guy struck on for home, giddy from the praise, and 
singing over and again the morning hymn of the thirst- 
ing hart and the waters. 


CHAPTER V 


HE violent rains kept them in at the farm for days 

upon end, and the stone walls and copings and the 
eaves and the lintels efforesced with spongy moss. 
Puncheon plodded about in the yard for a few hours in 
the morning, keeping an eye on the cattle, and the rest 
of the day smoked in the chimney corner, reading some 
ragged volumes of history Myfi had dug up for him in the 
garret. Tenants from near-by farms dropped in for a 
chat, coming in twos and threes, and listening to his 
talk without ever a word; nodding their heads and 
guffawing over his jokes. Already they had begun to 
look upon him as one of themselves, and that gratified 
him. One night a little boy beat at the door and ex- 
citedly asked him to look at his father’s shoats which 
seemed ill. Puncheon, although it was past midnight, 
dressed, picked up a lantern, and carrying the lad in 
his arms, forded the river and tramped three miles over 
the moor; and when the news of this got about, and the 
news of the curealso, the esteem in which he was held be- 
came unbounded. 

Before the rains broke a visitor of great importance 
rode up to Ty-Hwnt-Yr-Gors. It was a querulous little 
solicitor named John Cadwalader, who, when he was 
not in London, did all the legal business in the village, 
where his station and green baize bag of documents had 
earned him a dignity hardly below the vicar’s. He read 
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Puw’s will on the doorstep, declaiming the words in the 
voice of a stentor, though no one was present but Punch- 
eon, Guy, and Myfi. To Puncheon the deceased Puw 
had left one half interest in the farm and its stock, and 
the equity, on Puncheon’s death, was to go to Puw’s 
brother Shadrach, who was bequeathed the other half of 
the property, and had the privilege of living rent-free 
-in Ty-Hwnt-Yr-Gors for the duration of his life. Myfi 
was to be the life ward of both heirs. 

“Ah, blessed little man—there was the big heart!” 
moaned the woman, beating her hands. «' Surprise had 
flicked over Puncheon’s face, and he patted her shoulder 
as if to reassure her of his guardianship. “Now, as 
for the deceased’s brother,” said Cadwalader, ‘“‘he has 
been informed by telegraph and may come here at any 
time. A fisherman, I believe, and he has one daughter 
—about the age of your son here.” 

That night the wind soughed down the chimney and 
wailed and beat on window-panes, and the water from 
the heavens plumped on the tight slate roof. 

Myfi knitted on a woollen stocking, and had a new 
kirtle on and a freshly starched cap on her smooth 
hair, and new, too, was the shawl crossed upon her 
breast and fastened with a cameo brooch. Puncheon, 
lying at ease on the settle, with cushions under his head, 
smoked, and his half-closed eyes betokened both content 
and reflection. Guy, with a sinking heart, watched 
him from behind the deal table, where he sat with a book 
in front of him, upon which a rush-light cast a weak 
glow. He could keep in his fears no longer, and burst 
out with: 

“Father, shall we stay here much longer?” 
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Myfi started, and the ball of yarn dropped from her 
lap. Puncheon gave a throaty chuckle and folded his 
hands across his stomach. He seemed to be listening to 
the rain plumping and drumming upon the staunch 
roof. 

“The first lesson of man,” he said, “is to learn the 
blessings of contentment. Those who find content on 
the road should keep a-voyaging, and those who like to 
warm their shins by the fireside should not tear them- 
selves away with haste. That would be to scorn both 
a blessing and a privilege. This roof over our heads 
slicks off the water better than any wagon I ever travel- 
led in. Lord, how it rains this day—not even the geese 
are fools enough to be out.” 

“But, Father, it will not rain always, and we can get 
a new tarpaulin for the cart.” 

Puncheon wagged a finger at hisson. ‘‘Many aman 
I have met who rued the day when he left his father’s 
home. Better to have homekeeping wits than no wits 
at all, and be drenched to the skin and choked with 
dust, and have no place of your own to rest your head. 
My advice to you is, read your books, eat your bread, 
and be grateful you have abundance of both.” 

After that Guy never brought up the subject of going 
back on the road. His father seemed to grow more 
silent, talked of nothing but crops and husbandry, and 
with Myfi tramped all over the farm, looking at the 
fences and staring for hours at fields not yet ploughed 
and put to seed. Guy passed most of his time on the 
uplands where grebes flew and herons stalked in the 
marshy spots on the moors, riding after the herd of 
forty shaggy ponies his father and Puw had bought to 
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break to the saddle. Came a stretch of fair weather, 
and the air grew bracing, edged with the north wind, 
and when the wind blew strong and frolicsome, horses 
and rider, with neighs and shouts, wheeled on the great 
expanse of turf, racing with the low-flying clouds. 
How the gravel shot from the hooves, and with what 
mad energy the ponies scrambled, sometimes buckling 
to knee, up the precipices and bounding down again, 
like chamois! 

A mishap brought Guy home before nightfall. His 
luncheon, comprised of slices of oatcake and _ barley- 
bread, buttered and pressed together, and termed 
“tailor’s dinner,” he carried in a tin oval box with a 
wrist-strap, which for convenience’ sake he affixed 
to the pommel of the saddle. In the course of some 
rough manceuvring he had lost it, and so he returned 
hungry in mid-afternoon. He tied the pony to a post 
and went round to the front of the house. There 
beheld his father and Myfi on the step 
arm was about her waist, and her hea 
his breast; on her |g % 
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Nearly every day for a week Myfi wore a different 
brooch, and her fingers were weighty with strange rings. 
Her manner of talk changed, she was no longer im- 
perious, and it was always: “Master Puncheon says 
this,” “‘Master Puncheon says that,” or ““What would 
Master Puncheon say? She now wore her hose 
pulled up tightly, combed her hair, which was abundant 
and untouched with gray, and comported herself more 
like a merchant’s wife than a farm wench. Whenever 
Puncheon kept any length of time within, she contrived 
to get Guy despatched to the village, a device he saw 
through, and which sent him away galled and resentful. 
However, there was no talk of his going to school, and 
he refrained from open rebellion, lest they might hit 
upon it as a way of punishing him. He went to church 
of his own accord, and sang the hymns so loudly that he 
got red in the face and often attracted the eyes of the 
shole congregation, which pleased him greatly, and 
sretly delighted the curate, for he got much 
, and gradually the other lads ceased 
ith much respect. 


laden with 
iled him, 
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asked him indirect questions, each time giving him a 
suspecting look from head to heel. Guy fastened their 
bundles on the horse’s back, for which the girl thanked 
him with many curtseys. 

She stared at him boldly, and he was smitten with 
such fright that he looked at her but twice, and then 
only with a sideways look. They were of an age, he 
felt. Her hair was jet-black, and her eyes the pale blue 
of a robin’s egg, which was uncanny, for her face was 
darker even than his own. She wore a woman’s skirt 
that almost dragged the ground, and had a black velvet 
bodice, trimmed with round little brass balls, and her 
arms, blackened with the sun, were bare. She sang and 
chattered happily to herself, clapping the horse with a 
sturdy hand, and keeping up with it on the run. At 
times she turned about to stare hard at Guy, flashing 
her teeth at him in an electric smile. She was more 
like a boy than a girl, despite her cumbersome skirt, for 
her hair was cropped short and cut in a straight line 
above her eyebrows. 

“Yonder girl,” said Guy to the stranger, as one man 
to another, “she is a gypsy lassie?” 

“Evil it is to speak those words!” growled the stran- 
ger. “A sober little Cymraess maiden, my lad, and no 
bad blood in her body.” 

Then the man stopped, seized him roughly by the 
shoulder, and turned up his face. ‘“‘Ess, indeed,” he 
muttered as though to himself, ‘“‘ess, you are the gypsy 
bach, say the truth!” Guy shook himselt free and 
hauled back a clenched fist. At the bearded stranger 
he hurled all the sea oaths and vile epithets that had 
crept into his ears on the Pensarn wharves. No being so 
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young could have understood the half of the ruttish 
figures of speech, nor conceived the mildest of them. 
The stranger stood as though beatified, and with mouth 
open listened to the end of the elaborate curse. “Boy 
bach,” he said, shaking his head, “you know the bad 
old sea, the fish and the bawds as well.. How. many 
years have you?” Guy felt they were now equal, and 
that the man held him in greater esteem, for the other 
clapped a comradely hand upon his shoulder as they 
journeyed on, with the girl and the pony loping several 
yards ahead of them. 

All three came to the door of the farmhouse. Punch- 
eon stood there like a patriarch, and Myfi by his side, 
smoothing her clean white apron. The stranger re- 
moved his hat. ‘‘Good people,” said he, “I am Shad- 
rach Puw, brother of little Puw, who is dead, and here 
is my daughter Danzel, whose mother, gone above, I 
took to wife in Llanghefni.”’ 

He pushed the girl forward. She stood before them 
demurely, as innocent as a lamb, head bowed, her arms 
hanging limp, with hands together. Puncheon spoke 
in stately words, and waved them into the kitchen, 
where Myfi placed bread and cheese and a pitcher of 
buttermilk before them. Danzel sliced the loaf with 
a big knife, and apportioned the food, even to Myfi, like 
an old housewife, and scolding her father because he 
slopped some of the milk upon the table. When the 
men pushed away their plates, they talked of the possi- 
ble yield of the farm. Shadrach listened impatiently 
while Puncheon lauded ponies as a means of revenue 
and waxed eloquent on last year’s turnip yield. | 

“Ess, ess, master, you are right, I dare say. But 
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what about fish? They tell me there is a lake on this 
farm. We can get nets and pull all the fish out of it 
and huckster them in the village. Last month I sold a 
hogshead of salted herrings for twenty shillings. Beef 
is very high this year, and people want more fish.” 

Puncheon stared at him. “This is folly, Master 
Shadrach. You talk more like a fisherman than a 
farmer.” He pounded the table. ‘‘Herrings spell an 
empty stomach, but hogs mean more flesh on your 
bones.” 

That night Shadrach had Danzel scrawl a letter in 
purple ink, and this was posted before they went to 
bed. In a week Shadrach took the cart far down the 
valley three days away, and came back with a load of 
fishnets and a coracle, or boat woven of osiers. He 
spread the nets in the yard and incessantly patched 
them, refusing to let Guy help him. Myfi was dis- 
pleased, for her hens and ducks got entangled in the 
meshes, and had constantly to be released with clamour 
and struggling. Though he was one of the “masters” 
she berated him soundly, but, being of a morose type, 
he paid no more attention to her than if she were a 
curious pullet herself. 

“Guy, little man,” said Shadrach to him one morn- 
ing, “come with me to the lake, and we will set out the 
nets. I will teach you more in an hour than all your 
drunken Pensarn crew could show youina year. Worse 
fishermen I never saw.” 

- Thither they went in the little hay cart. Shadrach 
threw out the seines on the water, with cork floats the 
size of a head. Splicing three together he spanned the 
lake at the outlet, and with ropes at either extremity, 
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the fishermen pulled the net yard by yard to the head 
of the water. Once it got snarled in the middle, and 
Guy, having mastered the fear of the tarn, paddled out 
in the coracle and put things to rights. By three in the 
afternoon they had seined the waters thoroughly, and 
with many yells and hoarse commands from Shadrach, 
who might have been directing a troop, hauled the nets 
ashore. The catch was a fat conger eel and three gray- 
lings, not more than two-pence worth of meat. 

“A bad haul is this,” averred Shadrach, tying the 
fish in a handkerchief, and no more did he say that day. 

Puncheon roared and shook like a jelly when he heard 
of the adventure. ‘That much labour in digging the 
garden would yield you a ton of potatoes.” 

“Every man to his trade,’ mumbled Shadrach. 
“Lend me the cart a day and I will do planting after 
my own will.” Awakened from his sleep hours later, 
Guy peered through his window to see Shadrach driving 
off in the moonlight with a load of empty hogsheads in 
the cart. Events of import to fishermen happen in the 
full of the moon, and such was the lunar state when 
Shadrach returned two nights later. Puncheon, Myfi, 
Danzel, and Guy came forth to greet him. 

“Here are seeds that will bring in Ty-Hwnt-Yr-Gors 
a bigger harvest than all its fields ever gave before,” he 
preached on the cart. He pried off the lid from a bar- 
rel. Guy climbed up and both peered in. Hundreds 
of small trout floated atop, but with their white bellies 
turned up. Shadrach broke into wild, incoherent curses, 
and broke open one barrel after another, but all the 
fish were dead, suffocated for want of air. 

Shadrach abandoned his vast fishery projects, though 
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whenever the sky portended violence of wind and water, 
he set out for the lake with an angling rod, and spent 
hours sitting on a boulder casting flies, less with the 
hope of catching a trout than alleviating the pangs 
of homesickness. On bright days he worked in the 
garden, digging under the instructions of Puncheon, 
with whose ideas on husbandry he concurred in his 
grumbling fashion. Sometimes they quarrelled openly, 
frightening Myfi and Guy with imminence of blows, and 
after each occasion Shadrach went down to the village 
to drink at the inn. He would come home past mid- 
night, peeling off his coat and waistcoat as he neared 
the harness house, above which he slept. His prayers 
and stentorian bass raised in a hymn invariably roused 
the family. 

Only once did he mention fish. Old Puw-had raised 
wonderful haricot beans in the plot adjoining the house; 
they were fat, oily, with pearly seeds the size of a thumb- 
tip sunk into a fuzz as thick as cotton wool. Guy 
spaded up the plot to prepare it for seeding, and Shad- 
rach, smoking on the step, regarded him with morose 
curiosity. ‘“‘What will you be planting there?” he 
asked, at length. Guy descanted on the noble haricots. 
Shadrach shook his head, then broke into a raucous 
laugh. ‘“Beans?—rubbish for swine and cows, like 
turnips. Boy bach, when you grow older, you will 
learn the only food for mankind is sweet fat herrings.” 

Shadrach had rented out his boats for the season, and 
twice a month he received from the fishermen a check 
for five pounds; these he cashed in the village, the trans- 
action taking three days, after which he rode home in 
a hired barouche, drunk as a lord. 
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Came the quarterly fair in Llanrwst, and Puncheon, 
Myfi, Danzel, and Guy, attired in their Sunday best, 
drove thither in the cart, Puncheon being desirous to 
see what ponies could be purchased cheaply. Myfi 
visited an aunt, Puncheon dickered with farmers, and 
the two children followed the Punch and Judy show 
all round the town, winding up at the carousel. They 
rode for hours on the hobby-horses, shouting and yelp- 
ing with joy. Guy spoke in Romany to the gaffer 
who collected the pennies, and the gypsy patted him 
on the head, returned all the coins the children had given 
him, and brought them a bag of treacle sweet. 

Never before had Danzel visited a fair, and the excite- 
ment went to her brain like heady ale. The crowd of 
townspeople was turbulent, and some were not very 
good-humoured, for a dozen fist-fights drew throngs 
scurrying and shouting, and policemen who swung 
clubs wildly on the just and unjust alike. The big 
gypsy, Melchior, moved through, imperturbable, with a 
hand on the shoulder of each of his charges. He pushed 
them into a tent where a hideous, mumbling old witch, 
eating pease-pudding out of a wooden bowl, read their 
fortunes and pinched their ears for luck. In another 
tent a pale girl with tired, hooded eyes beat atambourine 
for a bear to dance to, and the rhythm set Danzel to 
capering like an elf on the tanbark. They shied cocoa- 
nuts at Aunt Sally. They got their images done on. 
tin-types, and a whispered phrase in Romany from 
Melchior to the concessionaires brought them rattan — 
walking-sticks, magic-boxes, flowered cups, and ginger- 
bread ladies, and all without spending a farthing. 

By six o’clock it was already dark, and saying good- 
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bye to Melchior, they hurried afoot to the Saracen’s 
Head inn, where the cart was put up. They had late 
tea, and with Puncheon and Myfi dined on brawn and 
cherry-tarts and custard. They went back over the 
pike road, and over the same stone bridge Guy and his 
father had traversed on their first adventurous journey 
together. Returning to the village of Trefriw, they 
threaded their way through endless flocks of sheep urged 
on by shouting gaffers on ponies. Before the King’s 
Arms inn stood a knot of folk, and as they drew nearer 
they beheld a man lying on the ground, half supported 
and being given a sup of water. 

“Hallo,” said Puncheon, “that’s Shadrach. The 
widew’s brew was too strong for him.” He jumped 
from the cart, pushed aside the men, and took Shadrach 
by the arm. “Easy,” growled one standing by, “his 
ankle is broken. A ram knocked him down. But now 
he’s bandaged up, so heave him gently into your cart.” 

They got Shadrach in, and with his head pillowed on 
Myfi’s lap, his eyes closed in stupor, brought him to the 
farm. He was slow curing. He cursed the country, 
and praised the sea, from the days of delirium until he 
‘ hobbled about on crutches. 

“Tf I had stayed where I belong, this wouldn’t have 
happened,” he used to say. 

“You had better have stayed at home and read the 
Good Book,” said Myfi. 

“Once I saw a dogfish in a boat off Pensarn knock 
over two fishermenand break their legs,’’ said Puncheon. 
“Tll luck follows those who deserve it no matter where 
they may hide, even among godly folk in the country.” 

Shadrach got so he could ascend the ladder to the top 
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of the stable, the highest point, save Clogwyn hill, in 
all the country round, and here he could see the lake, 
and the view in a measure appeased his hunger for the 
sea. There he smoked, and Danzel climbed up to bring 
him a pannikin of hot tea and ends of rope for him to 
unravel, knot, and splice, a business that kept him 1m- 
measurably content. 

“A fool he is,” Myfi used to complain, when Shadrach 
began his long walks again, sometimes as far as the lake. 
“Tf the sea calls him, the man should go back to his 
fishes.” 

“Why should he, good woman?” Puncheon used to 
say. “The money comes easier to him on the farm, 
and he is at ease in his new home, for all he grumbles.”’ 
And so Shadrach was, for he tinkered all day in the har- 
ness room above the stable, built in a fireplace, chipping 
and laying the stone, mixing the mortar and lining the 
room with planks, which gave his quarters the simili- 
tude of a ship’s cabin, further enhanced by the draped 
nets and a model of a schooner, made with his own 
hands. Here he spent all his time, when he was not 
helping in the fields or repairing the carts and tools. 

Yet there was plenty of idleness in Ty-Hwnt-Yr- 
Gors. Kegs of ale were hauled up from the inn, and 
farmers came in to make merry of nights, and Puncheon 
kinged it among them, pouring out drink and singing 
and telling tremendous yarns of life in foreign parts. 
Myfi he taught to play with cards, and he roared at the 
ways her Welsh tongue dealt with such terms as 
“écarté,” “vingt-et-un,” and “votre coup.” To Guy he 
spoke no more of school, said one could learn enough 
from books, and there were plenty in the house, his- 
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tories and theology mainly, tough for the mind to 
wrestle with. 

Guy had broken in a little pony, a snorting and paw- 
ing moor thing that scampered like a squirrel, and had 
no more malice in its heart than a rocking-horse. He 
made a gift of it to Danzel. Both upon its sturdy back 
they made excursions for miles around, liking best of all 
the bare slopes about the lakes, where the shorn turf 
drummed to the hoof-beats, and the wind, coming in a 
clear sweep, tore the words out of their mouths so that 
they sounded like the cries of seagulls. 

Danzel put fear into Guy’s heart, for her turquoise 
eyes, her eagerness in flight, and her manner of smiting 
him as though she were angrily flapping a wing, made 
her seem less human than a strange sort of bird. He 
had made her a skipping-rope with coloured handles, but 
she refused it in contempt and mortified him by turn- 
ing somersaults like a whirligig. She could whistle like 
a curlew, prick and blow out eggs, and equal him in a 
footrace. 

One evening, riding down on the pony, he behind and 
hanging on to her pigtail, they stopped at Lake Geir- 
ionydd to give the creature drink. She mocked at 
Guy’s terror of the lake and boasted of having swum 
the sea in a storm. Guy kicked off his shoes and 
jumped with a splash into the lake. The sun had set, 
and in the dusk the water seemed as black as ink; but 
he drove on desperately, his temples pounding with 
fright, and gulping mouthfuls in his frenzied awkward- 
ness. Before he was halfway across, Danzel, shouting 
like a madcap, was breasting with him, her brown hands 
feathering without splash. They raced, but to Guy’s 
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chagrin she landed first, and capering stark naked she 
clapped her hands, hallooing as though to encourage him 
on. As soon as he trod gravel, disgruntled, she leaped 
in again over his head, and was across and dressed by 
the time he returned. 

“Girl,” he told her, “you are as good a swimmer as 
was my father.” 

Home they rode, galloping without a word in the twi- 
light, cantering over the scented myrtle patches, bow- 
ing their heads to escape the brushing of the oak boughs, 
their bodies a-tingle from the bath and exercise. Guy 
turned loose the pony in the yard, and Danzel coursed 
up the steps into the house. A moment, and she re- 
treated, giggling, with a finger on her lips. 

“We will stay outside until they look for us,” she 
said. Together they curled up on the stone bench 
under the laburnum clump, and falling drowsy after a 
while, they fell asleep, entwined in each other’s arms. 
A glimmer of light awoke Guy, and with a start they 
both sat up. It proceeded from a lantern in the hand of 
Puncheon who was entering the house. Myfi’s voice 
rang out in alarm, and out came Shadrach, hobbling 
fast, with Puncheon pushing his shoulders. 

“We shall wait no longer, my lass,” they heard 
Puncheon shout, when he got back to the house. “I 
will take you to the village to-morrow.” 

Tiptoeing into the house and up the stairs, said 
Danzel to Guy: “‘They are going to get married—I feel 
ren? 


CHAPLER VI 


OW that Myfi wore a ring she was spoken of as 
Mistress Puncheon, and on Sundays she hung 
strings of jade and copper about her neck, affixed 
pierced rubies to her ear-lobes, all got from the tarock- 
box, and swishing in a new robeof silk, had herself driven 
in the cart to the little Methodist chapel in Trefriw. 
A sturdy little body, with tiny eyes deep in her head, one 
Beth Ty-Gwyn, came to live at the farmhouse, and she 
scrubbed the pots, made the oatcakes, tended the fowls, 
built the fire, and patched the garments. Mistress 
Puncheon scolded her without ceasing, but Beth Ty- 
Gwyn was as deaf as a white cat, though whenever she 
saw Myfi’s eyes snap with rage she at once quelled her 
by brandishing a rolling-pin or skillet. 

A change gradually came over Puncheon. When 
Myfi and Beth clattered at the table, he would pound 
the table angrily, and finding his attempts to quell them 
ineffective, leave the house to smoke his pipe in the 
orchard. Nearly every week he rode away on the pre- 
text of buying or selling ponies. In his absences Myfi 
sulked interminably, and when he returned she up- 
braided him for his neglect of her. Coming home drunk 
one night Puncheon discovered Shadrach dozing in the 
chimney corner, the fire poker in his limp hand. He 
pitched upon him and hurled him out of the door, just 
as Myfi entered the kitchen. 
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“Beast!” she cried at him, “Saxon bastard! What 
has come into your head!” 

“T am master here,” said Puncheon sternly, menacing 
her with his fist. ‘“‘ Begone to your work—go wash the 
pots.” 

“Master, is it!” shrieked Myfi. “It is I am mistress 
here. Look you, have I not lived here all my life? 
Little Shadrach and you, and the brats—cuckoos that 
eat me out of food and home!” 

Puncheon took her by the collar and hauled her out 
of the room, her heels dragging the mats with her. He 
went to the harness room, thundered at Shadrach, and 
offered to buy his share of the farm. 

Shadrach blinked shrewdly at him, and between puffs 
of his pipe, shook his head slowly. ‘‘And I go back to 
the sea, catch wet feet and cold, perhaps die—and leave 
the little girl alone in the world? Shame on you, Master 
Puncheon—you, a father, to ask old Shadrach that!” 

“Ah, Guy,” said Guy’s father to him, as he strode 
about in the cobbled yard, head bowed and with hands 
clasped at the small of his back, “they’ve got to learn 
who is master now. I shall use my stick and help them 
make up their minds. Settled souls distrust folk of the 
road, and think we are birds of passage that will flit 
again after a stomachful of seed. Damme, I think I’m 
too easy on them. Go in and get my hat and stick for 
me. 

Guy brought out both, and crowning himself with the 
huge beaver hat and tucking his cudgel under his arm, 
Puncheon marched jauntily in the direction of the vil- 
lage. The inn was the goal, and it was the end of an 
evening walk for weeks and weeks, and the boozing gave 
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him a red nose and a rasp in his throat that changed his 
voice to a raucous whisper. He blustered and threat- 
ened when Myfi wept and railed at him. Often she 
dogged him on his excursions, hiding her head in her 
shawl and dodging behind trees lest he should see he was 
followed. 

In one of the village alleys stood a barracks-like house, 
with front doors that had upper and lower halves, like 
those of a stable, and here dwelt a shiftless gardener 
who had three sisters, a niece, and a wife, all of easy 
virtue. Myfi flitted through the narrow road, scruti- 
nizing all passers-by through the narrow opening in her 
shawl, and hovered in the vicinity as long as Puncheon 
remained in the village. 

Five jolly roisterers, just come in a sailing boat from 
the town of Conway, landed in the village one night, 
and tramping through on amorous quest spied her in the 
darkness, where she stood as still as a post. One caught 
her in his arms, another pulled away her shawl, and she 
kicked and bleated like a stuck sheep until the gardener 
and his women rushed out with candles and brooms, 
at which sight the men released her and yelled as she 
fled away, their shouts mingled with the laughter of the 
women. That gave Myfi such a fright that she fol- 
lowed Puncheon no more, but instead despatched Guy 
and Danzel to watch him. “Just to see the good little 
man doesn’t fall into the ditch,” she admonished them. 

But the girl and boy knew better. Still, what cared 
they? There was no happiness in the house, with Myfi 
clattering at them, and the journey to the village, even 
on rainy nights when they trudged and slopped in the 
wet clay, was full of the hidden pleasure revealed only 
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to the young. Owls hooted in the hazel hedges, night- 
ingales furrowed among the gilly-flowers, cuckoo-spit 
and the papery wasps’ nests glistened white, and noc- 
turnal small animals made rustle, sending forth their 
voices unafraid in the darkness. They had to cross two 
fords, swollen after copious rains, and Guy carried 
an end of plank to bridge the wide gaps between stone 
and stone, with tumultuous water swirling about, for 
Danzel’s feet. Arrived at the village they usually 
played dominoes in the grocer’s house with his three 
children, and were given tea and honeycomb by the 
buxom mother. 

One night they watched the eel-fishers angling near 
the bridge, and after twelve, not having seen Puncheon 
go by, they hurried to the inn and peeped through the 
keyhole of the tap-room door, then climbed upon the 
window-sill to look through the unfrosted upper panes. 
The room was full of opaque tobacco smoke, a farmhand 
with his head upon the table was fast asleep, and in the 
corner in a great armchair sat Puncheon with the bar- 
maid enfolded in his arms, his head rocking back and 
forth, red-faced and hilarious as a drunken king. Over 
and again he trumpeted his song: 


“There’s a tavern in the town, 
And there my true love sits him down: 
With a lass upon his knee 
He tells her what he 


Once told me-e-e-e!”’ 


Danzel, clutching the window frame, her nose 
pressed to the glass, cavorted with excitement. “Hush, 
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Danzel,” whispered Guy, slipping off, ‘“‘oh, do come 
down, will you?—he might see us.” 

The girl parried his attempted clutch with her foot. 
“Whoo—ooee!”’ she shrieked joyously, “there’s a 
tavern in the town Ne 

Guy pulled her down, seized her hand, and they 
bounded like gazelles round the corner, and fast up the 
lane, while the inn door flew open and in the middle of a 
shaft of light Puncheon scanned the obscurity to left 
and right with both truculent fists held out. 

Each Sunday Guy went religiously to church, and, 
arrayed in his surplice—always now snow-white, for 
Beth experienced a fanatical joy in bleaching and iron- 
ing so holy a vesture—sang in the choir. Danzel went 
to that place of worship with him, the others, all save 
Puncheon, who cared not a pin for prayers and psalms, 
going to the chapel. He and the boy with the angelic 
face were the sweetest singers, and to encourage their 
regular attendance Mr. Wynn, the curate, gave them a 
crown a month. Guy bought trinkets for Danzel with 
his money. 

“Young Puncheon,” said Mr. Wynn in the vestry, 
“T think you are running a little harum-scarum. You 
don’t go to school, do you? H’m—then I must take 
you in hand somewhat. I'll start you in Latin. It’s 
good to toughen your brains and give you something to 
worry about.” He pulled a small black book from his 
pocket, and flicked over the pages. “Here we are, first 
declension ‘mensa, a table.’ Get it fixed in your head, 
plough through the book, then you can read all about 
Cesar and what the jolly old cockalorum did in this 
Britain of ours when life was considerably gayer. Then 
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Vergil and Ovid, that will stick by you as long as you 
live. When you get to be ten years older Petronius and 
Martial won’t do you any harm, though if you began 
them now you’d be learning altogether too fast for your 
age, and the path of learning should be toilsome and 
severe like all true discipline. Do you like discipline?” 

“No, sir; you see I am half gypsy.” 

“When you are older you won’t mind, rather like it, in 
fact. ‘Ancora imparo’ —that’s Terence, I believe, and 
from the mental flagellation and the castigating of your 
memory, you derive a pleasure in your decrepitude you 
cannot elsewhere obtain. Do I make this clear to your 
virginal mind?” 

SINOGIRe 

Mr. Wynn nodded solemnly, and gave him the book, 
and besought him to con it with diligence. This Guy 
did, reading it aloud as he walked, and conjugating and 
declining and parsing by the glow of the rushlight in the 
kitchen, until the monotony of the declamation wrought 
on Myfi’s nerves. Mr. Wynn gave him other books be- 
sides, the Letters of Saint Teresa and the essays of 
Baltasar Gracian, the wise Spaniard. One glorious 
day the curate drove to the farm in a trap, bringing 
along some photographic apparatus, for he was a fol-’ 
lower of the noted Daguerre, and picking up Danzel and 
Guy, took them to the church of Llanrhychwyn. This 
edifice was only a gunshot away from the house, but 
surrounded as it was with great melancholy yews and 
harbouring ancient graves on which flourished towering 
weeds and strange tomb plants—declared by the peas- 
ants to be aglow at night—the children had shunned it. 
It was a stone Gothic structure, with a steeple. The 
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nave held perhaps forty seats, and rough oak beams, 
iron-black with age, spanned the interior of the dome. 

“This was built by Llewellyn, the last Prince of 
Wales,” said the curate. “He lived close by, and his 
princess, weak from an affliction of the limbs, found 
our church in the village too far for her to journey 
thither in comfort. And so he built this for her. Con- 
sider the pew seats—how primitive they are, hewn with 
adzes, untouched by the plane, and still wavy as the 
sea sand.” 

The curate set up his enormous black box on a port- 
able stand, squinted through the lens at the carved al- 
tar, and covered his head with a cloth. Nothing of in- 
terest happened to the children, so they tiptoed out 
and stalked in the churchyard. They read aloud the 
names of the dead and searched for the dates that were 
the most remote. 

“How came this one here?” said Danzel, pointing toa 
tomb with a flat slab on which was engraved: Alexander 
Hector McGlaishain. Died 1673. This man was a 
Saxon, 

“Perhaps he was a gypsy,” said Guy. “Some of 
them have travelled from far. Ah, I know, he was a 
gypsy from Carron in Scotland. I can tell the Scottish 
names.” 

He leaned against the slab, and it moved under his 
weight. Danzel whirled it about, so that they could 
look into the stone vault. Leaves, dried moss, and 
withered plants, daughters of the shade, formed a bed 
upon which a massive skeleton lay. On top of the bony 
framework reposed a rusty sword, with a cage handle, 
upon which the arms had been crossed. The children 
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peered in, spellbound. “He was a brave soldier,” 
murmured Danzel. “Look at the shiny iron buttons 
that fell from his coat. Oh—look! See that black coin. 
Please get it for me.” . 

“No,” said Guy, shaking his head. “I don’t want 
to touch anything that belonged to him. He has had 
them a long time, and he might miss them.” 

Danzel thrust down her arm and picked up the coin, 
then hearing the curate coming out of the door, slipped 
it into her shoe. 

“Whatever are you two doing?” he called out. He, 
too, looked within. “Curious,” he remarked. “Disjecta 
membra these days, but a swashbuckling old warrior 
once. Sixteen hundred and seventy-three—h’m, must 
have been a free lance with Cromwell, though why he 
should have strayed this way I cannot tell. Perhaps 
a woman.” He helped them fit back the slab. 

Danzel limped with them to the trap, and once up, she 
plucked the coin from her shoe. “Mr. Wynn,” she 
asked, “will this bring me ill luck?—I took it away from 
the old Saxon.” 

Mr. Wynn examined the coin, then gave it a fair pol- 
ish on his sleeve. “Probably an amulet of some sort, 
for it has been drilled to carry on a string. The saying 
goes: ‘Happy the man who, devoid of cares and strife, 
in silken or in leathern purse retains the splendid shil- 
ling.” The old Scotchman will lie none the less easy 
for having lost it. Good luck or bad, keep it as a 
memento of a pleasant afternoon.” 

Puncheon, home after two days of wassail, was sitting 
in the bellows corner at the hearth, looking bleary-eyed 
and rumpled. Beth was baking oatcakes at the grate. 
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She rolled out lumps of oaten dough on a floured board 
beside her, making them round and the spread of two 
hands in diameter. She turned the disks round and 
round slowly before the fire until they were baked a dark 
straw colour. The master, grim and silent, his head 
sunk upon his chest, and clutching the pommels of his 
chair arms, watched her absently. She was on her 
knees, her back curved in, her bosom straight out, and 
the heat and the exercise had suffused her not unat- 
tractive face with the flush of a winter apple. Now and 
then she gave a timid glance upward at the master, and 
then as quickly turned away her gaze. 

The cakes done, a pile that was knee high, Beth set 
them upon the mantelpiece, the usual storage place, 
where they kept dry and warm, even though the dust 
from the hearth made it necessary to ply the goose-wing 
brush before the cake was placed on the table. Beth 
laid the table against supper, and Shadrach came in, and 
all sat down together—all except Myfi, who had locked 
herself up in her room after Puncheon’s return. 

The meal over, Beth loaded a tray with a meal, and 
began to climb the stairs. Puncheon, seeing her half- 
way the ascent, sprang up, seized her by the waist, car- 
ried her down and set her upon the floor, as rigid as a 
stock. She closed her eyes with a fleeting expression of 
rapture, her throat worked convulsively, and dropping 
her tray with a crash, burst into tears and fled into the 
yard. Puncheon scowled with annoyance and tugged 
at his ear. Shadrach smothered a titter, and Danzel, 
solemn-faced, gave no token that she had seen or heard 
aught. 

In the morning Danzel and Guy took out of the 
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byre a milch-cow and drove it to a near-by field with its 
calf. The boy affixed a stake in the middle of the wet 
bracken and tethered the mother with a long rope. 
The cow, a docile Guernsey, was the gem of the flock, 
and Puncheon came strolling up to see, smoking his pipe. 
He leaned against her neck, with his hands thrust into 
his trouser pockets, and glowered at the boy and girl. 

“T misdoubt it is a good thing for you to be here,” he 
said, levelling a hard look at his son. “The road is the 
place for you—the clean air, women that know their 
place, and men that will put up with no nonsense from 
them. What you need most of all is a good thrashing. 
You and this little vixen are altogether too thick. God 
only knows what you have been up to, but this has got to 
stop.” 

“T can take care of myself, thank you,” said Guy, 
‘and so can Danzel.”’ 

“Leave her alone,” growled Puncheon. “Leave 
them all alone—they’re not fit for a man to associate 
with. It’s bad enough when you’re older, but now they 
raise the devil with you.” He stooped, and picked up 
a rope’s end that dangled from the stake, and gave it a 
whirl. He seized Guy by the shoulder and gave him a 
trouncing before the boy could wrestle from his grasp. 

“This is for the good of your soul, remember!” 

“Coward, coward—and woman lover!” shouted 
Danzel, grabbing his coat sleeve. “Let him be. If 
you don’t, I'll tell Myfi of the barmaid in the town!” 

A blacker storm gathered on Puncheon’s brow. “Ah, 
you are the vixen that shouted at me that night—well, 
well.” He took both her arms in his large hand. 

“Hands off, sir—release the woman!” cried Guy. He 
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tore up a half-imbedded oak limb and brandished it at 
his father. Puncheon gave a whistle of dejection, sat 
down on a boulder, and scratched the back of his neck. 
He motioned with his hat. ‘‘Go, go!” 

They went, their arms about each other’s waist. “I 
am sorry about this, Danzel. Something has come over 
my father lately. He used to be different; very kind 
and brave. I am afraid it is the drink.” 

“No, it’s the women, I tell you,” said Danzel. 
“Even my father has not been the same since Beth 
came. Oh, you are better dead, Guy—than stay here 
with Myfi, Beth, and me, we are all so wicked.” She 
stamped her foot, then blubbered until she shook like 
a hollyhock in the wind. 

“Don’t, Danzel, please. You can’t help that, any 
of you. The harm is done now. I—I don’t know, I 
think we ought to pray. Let’s go to the church.” 

Thither they proceeded, and they trampled in the 
rank flora of the yard until they came again to the tomb 
of McGlaishain, whereon they sat. Danzel put her arm 
about him, and rested her head on his shoulder. The 
shadows were deep, and there was even a chill in the 
shade of the yews, sentinels of vast age, that guarded the 
walled acre from even the fresh spirit of the moor, and 
gave the yard the dank gloominess of a priory cell. 

“There, there,” she soothed, patting his hand, “now 
we are as we always were. Please read to me like you 
used.” 

Guy drew from his pocket the little volume of Doctor 
Doddridge, and settling his back against the upright 
tablet, read aloud in a droning sing-song. This time 
the lines seemed charged with an especial significance. 
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the dullness of the dogmatic phrases was changed to 
something cogent and personal. The pompous and 
windy dissertations on sin—the hard parts of the book 
—trolled easily from his tongue. It astonished Guy how 
clear it all was. Once he had laughed at the deafening 
artillery of the heavens in a thunder-storm, laughed to 
conceal his terror, and Myfi, profoundly shocked, had 
cuffed him, and declared it was the voice of God in 
wrath—and again he lived through that moment of 
panic and contrition. In a blinding flash he glimpsed 
the absolute of beatification, he saw God magnificent 
and enthroned at the end of a corridor flanked with 
angels. The rushing of music on the harps outdrowned 
his faltering voice. A million pins seemed to prick on 
his flesh, and he shivered with ecstasy. ‘Oh, what has 
come over me!” he shouted. “Oh, Danzei I am a 
miserable sinner!” 

Danzel jumped up and stared at him wide-eyed with 
horror. She slowly stuck out her hands, with fingers 
outstretched, then thrust them through her hair, at- 
tempted to swallow, to speak—then turned and ran, 
and clambered over the stone wall and fled like a hare 
over the heath to the farm. 

“Danzel, Danzel,” he shouted after her, hanging to 
the tombstone. Then, after hours and hours seemed to 
have passed, she came back, moving so slowly that he 
thought she was standing still. 

“T think you are cruel to frighten me like that.” He 
read the words she framed with her lips. They touched 
hands across the ivy-topped wall, and Guy felt like a 
curious wild animal that was pitied for being in a cage. 

“Oh, you will never understand what happened to 
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me. But I know what I must do. I must go away.” 

“Never, I won’t let you! Stay here with me; we will 
have a little house together, and lock the door so nobody 
shall come in—nobody, and Myfi and Puncheon and 
Shadrach will be very sorry.” 

Guy shook his head firmly. “My mind is made up. 
Look what has happened to my father. Settledness has 
gone into his soul, and he is quite mad. It isn’t only 
the women, Danzel—it’s not moving, what he was born 
for, that spoiled him. For three years we have stayed 
here. There was no sin in me until J came to Ty-Hwnt- 
Yr-Gors, and the only salvation for me is to go back on 
the road.” 

“Take me with you, please, Guy. Let us go in the 
little cart, and have my pony pull it. I can’t live here 
now without you. If you don’t, then the first night I 
will lie down and die.” 

She climbed the wall, with a flashing of her bare knees, 
and threw her arms about his neck. ‘Going to take me 
with you?” She pouted, twisting her finger in the locks 
fallen over his eyes, and cooing and murmuring sweetly 
into hisear. ‘If you do, I will let you marry me in the 
first village we stop.” 

“T’]l marry you when I come back. I must get puri- 
fied of sin first, then return with silver. You remember 
what Mr. Wynn said in his sermon—‘both spiritually 
and materially laden.’ Perhaps it won’t take long.” 

Tears spouted from her eyes, but she clung with a 
greater tenacity, and as she leaned against his chest he 
felt her heart’s soft hammering. In each other’s arms 
they swayed, weeping and saying over and again: 


“Good-bye,” “Good-bye.” 
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“Don’t you ever forget,’ she adjured him. “And 
before you go let me give you this remembrance, the 
splendid shilling.”” She put her hand into her bosom and 
drew out by a knotted blue cord a cheap little brass 
locket, which Guy had given her at the fair. The 
plating had been rubbed off already, and between her 
breasts, where it had rested, it had made a greenish spot. 

The locket came up opened, for the clasp was defec 
tive. “Oh, it’s empty, my shilling’s lost!” Down 
they dropped on their knees and hunted among the 
grasses and moss-tufts, but they could not find it. 

“Good luck has gone with it,” said Danzel, getting 
up from her knees and blowing her nose. “It wouldn’t 
be safe to marry now. Well, hurry back, and if you 
find the shilling I will let you be my husband at once.” 

All that afternoon Guy hammered on the gypsy cart 
back of the stable. The wind and rain had eaten up 
the canvas cover, so he made a new one out of tarpaulin, 
and gave it a coat of hot pitch. He spliced the cracked 
shaft, greased the wheels, and scraped out the inside 
of the cart with a hoe, because it had been the home of 
ducks and hens for ever so many months. He stowed 
within blankets, some iron pans, and an armful of odd- 
ments that Puncheon had put away when he gave up 
the road. Both Myfi and Beth were away in the village, 
buying dress stuffs, and since the house was empty 
Danzel raided the larder for provisions. She brought 
out a whole cheese, a flitch of bacon, a bladder of lard, 
and a small sack of oatmeal. A pair of young drakes 
belonging to a small flock of her own yielded up their 
lives to repeated blows from her hatchet, and in a burlap 
sack they were thrust under the pile already in the cart. 
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They were in a sad state when they made their presence 
known to Guy a week later. 

His father was in high good humour that evening. 
He pushed back his plate at the supper table, and des- 
canted on the great days of his youth. “It’s full moon 
to-night,” he said, folding his arms and drawing con- 
tentedly on his pipe. “And it doesn’t take much more 
than that to send a man a-gypsying. The sun is very 
well, but there’s a magic in the moonlight, and passing 
by the sea, with the phosphorescent surf crawling up and 
tumbling back, just like white rabbits—damme, you 
wouldn’t change places with a king in his palace.” 

“Tfit was water you want, little master, go up to the 
lake,”’ said Myfi querulously. 

“Ha, ha, little gypsy,” Shadrach came in, “there will 
be no more of the road for you. Saw you ever a tinker 
with a full belly?” 

“There talks the fisherman and the farm wife,” 
sighed Puncheon. “What they put in their belly con- 
cerns them, and not what they feed their eyes or soul. 
It takes no wit to stay home, but plenty of it to keep © 
well fed on the road, and never saw I yet a gypsy that 
lacked mother-wit and had not all the bread and cheese 
he could eat whenever he chose. He will name you 
cheese in any lingo—formaggio, fromage, case—and, in 
this blessed tongue of ours, caws.” 

“‘Caws—dear me—where is my head!” said Myf. 
“Look you, I counted the cheeses last Friday, and now 
they are less by two. Beth dach, my lass, see if one has 
not rolled behind the meal barrel.” 

Danzel kicked Guy’s shin under the table, and he 
broke into a cold perspiration. He got up, Danzel 
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rose, and piled up the dishes with a most distracting 
clatter, and talk veered into something else. 

The rushlights were set out. Shadrach lingered to 
play cards, then hied him to the harness room. Ten 
o’clock: Puncheon yawned, then roused himself with an 
effort and played solitaire. Myfi snored on the settle, 
with a sampler frame on her knee. Beth left to visit 
with a married sister on a neighbouring farm. At 
eleven Danzel retired, and Guy tiptoed to his room. 
He sat on the floor, listening to the interminable tick- 
tock in the kitchen, heard the slamming of the door to 
Puncheon’s room, then the night sound of the mice be- 
hind the wainscoting. 

He crept downstairs. A soft jangling of metal and 
the sound of hoofs frightened him, and he crouched be- 
hind the wall all the way to the cart. There stood 
Danzel, with her pony in harness, and backing it be- 
tween the shafts. “This has to be done, Danzel,” he 
groaned, helping her fasten the traces. 

They exchanged a farewell kiss. Guy flapped the 
reins. “Mind you, I am coming back.” 

“Promise,” she sighed, wringing her hands. 

“T promise, promise, promise. .”” The cart as 
it moved down the hill squeaked and rattled until it 
seemed to outrage the stillness of the night. Guy drove 
on, looking backward, to see that the inmates of the 
house were not alarmed. Now and then he waved to 
Danzel, standing like a flurried ghost under the trees. 


CHAPTER VII 
HENEVER a spire of a tall tree on a hill was 


salient on the horizon, Guy, wrapped up in a 
blanket on the bench of the cart, fixed his eyes upon 
it, heeding nothing close at hand, and this trick seemed 
to impel the cart along beautifully, and by next after- 
noon all fear of pursuit had left his mind. The day 
was frosty. Tiny icicles pointed the eaves of the houses 
and the chestnut trees glinted in the slanting rays that 
were reflected prettily on the patina of rime frost. One 
of the farm dogs loped alongside, barking in a holiday 
spirit. The pony, a sturdy little creature, with the 
shaggy fetlocks of a Percheron stallion, clumped along 
as though the hard road afoot were the padded moor. 
By five o’clock the traveller had made forty miles. 

A tally-ho passed him with a great flourish of trum- 
pets. Old wives trudging to market with baskets of eggs 
and butter moved him to pity, and he offered them a lift, 
but seeing his dark face and black eyes they shook their 
heads. He paced slowly through the village streets, 
and small children, crying out that a gypsy cart was 
coming, rushed out to stare at him with open mouths. 

Soon he came to the village of Bettws, a place of 
sightly stone houses clad with ivy and filled with the 
voice of acataract. Near the bridge was a nook among 
trees under which was a road-mender’s lean-to and a 
pile of broken stone. Here began a lane, and through 
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the gate bars Guy discerned a group of vans, hobbled 
horses grazing, and a group of folk lolling about a wood 
fire. Guy drove up to the pile of faggots. The wind 
veered and blew the smoke into his face so that he 
coughed violently. 

An old witch with hard glittering eyes, her leathery 
face framed with ropes of snowy hair tied under her 
chin, came up, with a bundle of osiers under her arm. 

“Hushti!”? Then, seeing he was but a lad: “Oh! a 
cully! Can you rakker Rommanis?” 

“Yes, old mother. Look at my face—saw you ever a 
rakklo with a face like mine that was a Gorgio?” 

The old woman squinted up at him with angry 
suspicion. “Then vokker Rommanis to me—a few 
more words.” 

“ Kushto bak, jomer!” said Guy. “There, Mother, I 
said ‘Good luck to you, sweetheart!’ Doesn’t that 
prove me a true kaulo?” 

The witch exploded into senile mirth, and her tooth- 
less mouth uttered sounds of joy. She winked, clapped 
hands on her withered hips, and darted at him the words 
of a merry and lascivious song. “Raklos shouldn’t be 
too /adge, nor raklis too ! If you can vokker that in 
the Gorgio lingo then I shall see you are a truepenny 
chal!” 

Guy blushed and Englished the words, whereat the 
old woman crowed the more and clapped her hands. 
One of the men shuffled forward, cudgel in hand, a 
handsome swaggering bully, and she withdrew. 

“Saw ye any gavengroes heading this way?” he de- 
manded of Guy. 

“No, master, I saw no bailiffs.” 
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“Then ye are welcome to have tea with us—and rest 
up that pony.” His practised eyes roved over the 
creature. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the lad. He was much im- 
pressed by the head gypsy, a weighty bruiser, wild- 
eyed, arrayed in a striped corduroy coat, leather 
breeches, a red waistcoat, yellow neckerchief, and a 
tattered old white hat like a bee-keeper’s. Guy felt 
that even his father would have a hard task to vanquish 
him in a sparring match. 

“You are welcome,” said the gypsy. ‘“‘Not because 
you are a deep gypsy, which you are not, for you are 
only half a chal, by the tongue of you, but because you 
are a civil-spoken little gentleman.” 

Guy slid down, flattered. “My name is Ringo 
Stanley,” said his host, shaking him by the hand. “It’s 
a name spoken with respect on the road. Come into 
the van and have a sup of broth.” 

Before Ringo’s vehicle a pot was simmering over a 
fire, tended by a dirty little girl who lowered the ladle 
at his approach. A shambling cur slunk up to lick 
the spoon, whereupon she gave it a belt that sent it 
yelping all over the camp. Leaning against the wheel 
was a fine-looking woman, the handsomest Guy had 
seen in months, albeit she was a little too stoutish. 
Arms akimbo, with her great eyes flashing boldly, she 
sidled over to them, her bosom heaving, and her wet 
red lips apart in a greeting smile. 

“Ay, the nicest little gentleman we’ve dicked in 
many moons, Ringo,” she said, rumpling up Guy’s 
hair. ‘My name’s Sheba Muskisson, and you'll give 
me a smacking good buss, now.” 


, 
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Guy was so abashed that he could have died with 
agony after she had brought down her lips to his 
mouth. 

Sheba bounced away and came back with a bowl 
brimming with hot soup. Guy sipped it from the ladle 
taken from the little girl, Ringo and the woman plied 
him with kindly questions while he ate. 

“We are on our way to Anglaterra to visit the grave 
of the old one’s father,”’ said Sheba. “It is coming 
Christmas and we are going to burn an ash tree on the 
mound.” 

“That is very pious and thoughtful of you,” said Guy. 
“T am on my road to England myself—to see the world.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Sheba. “The Anglish gaven- 
groes are too hard on we wandering folk—they like 
not the Rommanies.” 

“Gavengroes and the Gorgios are the same every- 
where,” Guy remarked. 

“By my dead wife, the lad speaks wisely,” said 
Ringo. “Our horses have been at the squire’s haystack 
and we must prastee, and hatch here not after the moon 
rises.” 

Thus they made talk until night fell, and more fires 
were lighted before the vans. Guy felt inclined to stay 
with people so much akin to him, even though he was 
afraid of the stout Sheba with the too-easy smile, and 
the squalid old witch for whose father’s tomb all were 
bound. Ringo left for somewhere in the darkness, not 
being sure all his horses had not gone astray. Sitting 
on the floor of the van Sheba and the boy spoke of 
the road, the evils they had met through life, the in- 
solences of the Gentiles, and the quality of victuals in 
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the water villages, which are places by the sea, and in 
the hamlets in the mountains. The woman had her 
back against the far wall of the van, and her face was 
lighted up by the reflection of the fires outside. She 
yawned frequently, and her moist pink tongue and 
shining teeth reminded Guy of a huge mother bear he 
had once seen in a travelling menagerie. An indolent, 
amiable, and sleepy animal, Guy felt Sheba to be, but 
the horror of evil he had experienced in the churchyard 
came over him again, and he trembled, and swallowed, 
and tried vainly to take his eyes off the woman. The 
sight of her fascinated him. She thrust out her arm 
and touched him gently upon his head, and her laughter 
came bubbling like water out of a jug. 


“Fal dre the ker, my honey, 
And you shall be my rom.” 


Guy leaped up, steeled to fight her off. Sheba arose, 
and the boy leaped onto the ground, and ran until he 
reached his cart. It was the work of but a moment to 
untether the pony, and just as he sprang up to the seat 
and plied the whip, Sheba, the great bear, clambered 
up at him. He shut his eyes and smote blindly at her. 
She screamed, the pony plunged ahead, the dogs barked; 
the camp was aroar as Guy’s cart tore through the gate, 
and above all rang the imprecations of Sheba, magnifi- 
cent in the splendour of her fury. 

For miles and miles the pony went clumpety-clump, 
her hoofs striking sparks, and Guy made his whip sing 
until his arm grew limp. And always he had a prayer 
on his lips, half his breath going to the lungs and the 
other half to God. 
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Ugh! The experience was horrible. Guy slowed 
down the pony to a jog trot, and wiped the perspiration 
from his face with his cap. If that female had caught 
him, now—that fat, sweating, trolling creature, with her 
heavy red lips as wet as a fresh wound! Of women 
there were altogether too many in the country. He 
would try the city. He would keep to the north road 
and drive on without let-up until he reached Liverpool, 
where there were ships and men. 

Two days and nights of fair and easy travelling, and 
Guy came to the outskirts of the city. There was a 
filthy sky, lowering over a stratum of yellowish smoke 
that pressed down on a forest of chimney pots. Clouds 
of sparrows swarmed bickering on the house tops. The 
air was humid and warm, with intermittent clatterings 
of rain alternated with feeble sunlight. The city was 
not a place of beauty. The pony, startled by unaccus- 
tomed noises, zigzagged and careened in the wide 
cobbled streets, with tall, gloomy warehouses of red 
brick on either hand. The air was permeated with the 
aroma of malt. 

Round and about he went, down one street and up 
another, puzzled by the miles of hideous stone houses, 
all looking exactly alike with two windows, one door, 
and three steps. The light was giving out slowly, and 
Guy dreaded the approach of the darkness. A man 
came out of a wide arched door and hung a lantern 
upon a nail. Straw moulded on the cobbles, shoots of 
grass patched the road with mossy green, and the 
pungent ammoniac odour of stables seized him by the 
nose. Guy drew up. 

A child, a flabby unhealthy urchin of about four, came 
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out and clutched at the man’s side. He was an under- 
sized, pallid creature with a swollen cheek done up in 
red flannel and little red blinking eyes. The man 
poised a hand, leered, then let drive a sudden slap that 
sent the child ne backward. 

“That’s a rough way you have with you,” said Guy, 
coming down and leading in his vehicle. 

“Wot d’ye mean? The brat’s me own—and s0’s 
this place you’re a-comin’ in of without my partickler 
permission.” The little man went fox-faced and 
belligerent, squaring off with clenched paws. Guy 
clapped the pony’s hind-quarters, the beast reared and 
lunged ahead, and the man, leaping aside in time to 
avoid a crushed skull, yelled with panic. 

“This is no way to treat a stranger, neither,” shouted 
Guy. He was a head taller than the keeper, and more 
formidable, for he had plucked up a stable fork with 
long shining tines. “Blessed mother of mine! I have 
a notion to drive this into your stomach!” 

“Orl right,” expostulated the man, “‘it’s orl right, I 
say. Now, don’t ’urt me. Tell me what you want, 
and what you mean comin’ in like this and fright’nin’ 
me and the small one?” 

“T want you to put up my pony for the night, and 
give me a shake-down somewhere—that’s what I 
want.” 

The keeper plucked at his hairless chin, and cast a 
look of cupidity over the pony. “That'll make six- 
pence for the both of you. I just ’ate to take you in 
some’ow. A uncut ’orse and a mad Welshman is 
dangerous things to ’ave around.” 

Canorous laughter filled the great bar, and the echoes 
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lingered like the distant roarings of a hyena. Guy 
wheeled about, and in the corner, where a cobwebby 
penthouse, something like an office, stood, was an 
enormous being, leaning against the wall, shaking with 
mirth, and with hands pressed to his sides. He waved 
feebly as though to beg them to desist from their 
comedy, and came up to them. He dropped a huge 
hand upon Guy’s head. 

“This spalpeen is a hearty old friend of mine, 
Charley,” he said. ‘“‘The rates to friends of Big 
McMonagle is thrippence when they have it, and if not, 
then it’s ‘bless you, and come again!’”’ 

“My compliments to you, Mr. McMonagle,” Guy 
said, shaking his head free of the incubus, “and if you 
don’t mind, Ill pay my own way.” 

McMonagle lifted an eyebrow, and his smile vanished 
with an ominous slowness. The orh in the left eye- 
socket was missing, and over the other the lid drooped 
gradually; he bowed from the waist, with a decorum 
that was the reverse of reassuring. He was not less 
than seven feet tall. As he raised his head again, Guy 
saw that his one unveiled eye was fixed on the handle of 
the fork he still held with a tenacious grip. McMonagle 
seemed to have donned a mask, and he peered through 
it at the keeper, who blinked up at him enquiringly, 
then ducked in time to miss a swing at his head. ‘‘Do 
what the gentlemen tells you!” he roared. ‘“He’s 
not the kind to put up with any nonsense!” 

McMonagle looked at Guy from head to foot with 
approbation. “You may stay here as long as you see 
fit, sir, and while you are waiting for bed—and I can 
offer you a couch in this dog’s hole in the corner—per- 
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haps you will do me the honour of sharing my supper 
and drink?” 

With his best manners, McMonagle escorted him to 
the dog’s hole. The wall was hung with ill-smelling 
harness. A stenchy lantern stood on a box and threw 
light on a large plate of tripe and a pail of heady beer. 
McMonagle dragged out a saddle from under one of 
two cots, bade Guy seat himself, and placed before him 
another knife and fork and a couple of sea biscuits. 

“Audaces fortuna partem,’ he murmured. “But 
for your intrepidity you deserve better edible fortune 
than this. You have the advantage of me, Mr. eh 

“Puncheon,” said Guy, feeling highly gratified, and 
putting his lips to the beer proffered him. The keeper 
stuck his frowsy head in the doorway, and McMonagle 
shying a piece of biscuit at him, he withdrew it. 

“What led you here, I don’t know,” said the host, 
masticating his tripe. ‘‘That’s Charley the Knacker— 
he makes his living dragging in the dead post-horses 
and skinning them in the backyard.” 

“Why, sir,” said Guy, taking another draught of the 
brew, “that’s an honest calling. I have done it myself, 
and got ten shillings apiece for the pelt.” 

“What do you intend to do in the city?—I perceive 
you are a lad,” asked McMonagle, laying down his fork 
to drum upon the table. “It’s no profitable lay for a 
younker of your brains. I think you will do pretty 
well as a cheap-jack’s helper—you can learn the trade 
in no time, and if I do say it myself, you'll go a long way 
before you find a better teacher than Dennis McMon- 
agle, which is myself.’” 

-The door resounded with kicks; it opened, and in 
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trooped a dozen large swaggering fellows, villainous in 
appearance, wearing caps and dingy neckerchiefs, and 
reeking of horse-sweat. Their vans filled the sta- 
ble, and Charley the Knacker, cursing, was unhar- 
nessing the horses, kicking them into the stalls and 
clumping from one to another with trusses of hay. 

McMonagle, the newcomers chaffed with noisily, 
with evident respect, and addressed him as “gaffer.” 
Each dug out of his waistcoat or pulled out of his cap a 
memorandum book, and recited figures and such terms 
as tickers, wipes, snatch-combs, dickies, pocket- 
flashers, pig-jabbers, and squiffers. Guy divined them 
to be the slang names for the flashy toilet articles, 
razors, lead pocket-knives, concertinas, and similar 
rubbish usually peddled by the travelling cheap-jacks. 

“Puncheon,” said McMonagle, “the lads are thirsty 
and you will scoot out and get a bucket of ale. Here’s 
a half-crown, and you get the liquor at the Queen, 
round the corner.” 

The Queen was a singularly gloomy gin-shop, lighted 
by one flaring gas jet over the beer-pump. The floor 
was ankle-deep with sawdust, and at four sloppy tables 
sat women with shawls over their heads, hiccuping 
over their tipple of spirits and staggering from bar to 
table with the precious fluid clapped over with one 
hand. A humpbacked little man filled Guy’s bucket, 
and he started out. At the door a leering crone, with 
a broken sailor hat and a bedraggled feather, licked her 
mouth at the sight of his burden. 

“Ah, lovey,” she crooned, “give muvver a little sip 
of the beer.”’ She stroked his cheek, put an arm about 
his neck, her bulging breasts giving like cushions against 
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his body. He fought her off, not without spilling 
much of his burden, and dashed through the rain to the 
stable. 

Drums banged without as soon as the cheap-jacks 
settled down to their drink. Two figures, drooping 
like wet fowls, entered the Knacker’s, then a woman 
carrying a banner with “Band of Hope” emblazoned 
upon it. “Brothers * began a tall tubercular 
man, approaching the door. 

“Ave a little sip, matey,” shouted one. “Drink 
to our good ’ealth!” 

“T tell you,” wailed the tubercular man, waving an 
accusing forefinger, “if the devil has a score of such 
sinners as you he has an army that will lead him to 
victory!” 

The cheap-jack seized him by the waist and hurled 
him over his head against the drum. A missionary 
swung a banner stave so that it rattled and sang on the 
skull of the peddler. The cheap-jacks uttered howls 
and came out of the cubby in a wedge and hurled them- 
selves upon the band. They struck hard, and ripped 
the blouses from the women who, bare-breasted and 
screaming, looked like Christian victims in the arena. 
The tubercular man lay coughing on the floor with both 
hands clutching at his throat. Guy, sickened, entered 
the office, but McMonagle gave no heed to him, be- 
ing immersed in the task of checking up the figures in 
the docket books, like a banker in his sanctum. 

The cadgers tired of the fray and came in, letting 
down their sleeves and stretching themselves and 
laughing good-humouredly. The singers had trooped 
out into the rain. Guy threw a mackintosh over his 
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head and followed them down the road. Under an 
arch they halted. The tubercular man sat on a box, 
feebly plunking a guitar, with eyes shining in exaltation. 
The women, with their garments put in order, gathered 
about him and sang. Guy drew among them and lifted 
his voice in the hymn: 


“Come, pure hearts, in sweetest measures 
Sing of those who spread the treasures 
In the holy Gospels shrined; 
Blessed tidings of salvation, 
Peace on earth their proclamation, 
Love from God to lost mankind.” 


The leader spouted an exhortatory sermon, the 
women smote their tambourines and chorused plain- 
tively, their breaths rising like smoke under the arch 
where the dank air was heated by chestnut-sellers’ 
stoves. More songs, and Guy, with his head thrown 
back, sang with the fervour that had been his during 
the tutelage of Mr. Wynn. 

“There’s a voice for you, Miss Ruckthorne,”” boomed 
a large man in the outer edge of the crowd. He hada 
white plug hat, a cane with a ball atop as large as a 
pomander, and on his arm hung a raddled lady with 
a fiery red wig, who held a green umbrella over the both 
of them. 

“Oh, the little lamb!” simpered Miss Ruckthorne. 
“Did you ever see such a dark face for one with such 
an angelic voice? Speak to my Zingaro for me.” 

The lady’s escort came forward and hooked Guy by 
the arm. “Me laddie,” he said, in a husky stage whis- 
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per, “that was a right pretty song you gave us. Miss 
Ruckthorne makes the most gracious suggestion that 
you make your living at it. My advice to you as a 
friend is that you accept. Perhaps twenty shillings 
a week might not come amiss, hey? My name is 
Lemming Spicer, manager of the Globe, and you'll find 
me easy to get along with.” 

Spicer nodded and gave a surreptitious and coercive 
wink, and Miss Ruckthorne smiled at him until her 
eyes were lost in a maze of wrinkles. 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” murmured Guy. He 
slipped away from the band, but his defection was not 
noticed, and as they wailed ina Saat he departed with 
his employers. 

The Globe was the oldest theatre in Liverpool. In 
the time of Queen Anne it had been a brewery, and at 
this day still retained its damp and oppressive air, 
heavy with the moist sawdust that covered the floor, 
and an aroma of stale tobacco and desiccated orange 
peel. The three groped their way along the interior 
wall, blotchy from the seeping rain, and through musty 
curtains clambered upon the stage, as dark as night. 

Spicer collided against a chair, then burst into a 
string of oaths. “Do you know the ropes of the theatre, 
sir?’’ he demanded of Guy, “know what wings are, and 
props, tormentors, teasers, storm-machines, cues, calls 
and ducks and bows? No? Oh, my God!” 

A dim light appeared in the wings, and Miss Ruck- 
thorne came on bearing a tallow candle. Spicer rolled 
a paper spill, ignited it at. the flame, and dropping on 
hands and knees lit the gas jets that, in a metal trough 
along the stage, formed the footlights. It was all 
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very strange to Guy, and he blundered through a score 
of tasks, sweeping the stage, uncoiling ropes, laying 
programmes on the seats, hunting things for Miss 
Ruckthorne, and bringing in water to thin her brandy. 

The audience that night was lamentably small, barely 
more than a hundred, and Spicer sat in the gloom 
of the costume chamber counting up the receipts, and 
remained the rest of the evening twiddling his thumbs. 
The performance was made up of two acts from “Agnes, 
the Bleeding Nun of Sorrento,” and three funny songs 
before the curtain. Miss Ruckthorne, who portrayed 
the Nun, and frightened Guy with her agonies, reap- 
peared in a skit as a milkmaid and danced and sang in a 
way that ravished him, and the fat, pursy little man 
who was the Prince divested himself of his tabarro 
and buskins to cavort with a huge false nose and a 
goat’s-beard, while the gallery whistled and stamped in 
approbation. 

After the show was over Guy combed the theatre for 
débris, helped shunt the dilapidated scenery in the 
wings, then tumbled into the costume room and fell 
sound asleep. This way of life was even more pleasing 
than the road. 

In the days following, the star, Postlethwaite 
Montague, was most kind, and read aloud to him the 
text of “Agnes.” Guy spouted and declaimed all the 
fustian passages, particularly Montague’s lines, and 
finally got so he could repeat them by heart. Then 
there was little Bovitt, the comic, whose antics as the 
Punch-and-Judy man made Guy roar with mirth until 
he became helpless and even moved the venerable Miss 
Ruckthorne to soft laughter. 
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Bovitt off stage was a disconsolate individual, with a 
tear-drop at the end of his nose, and addicted to relig- 
ious poetry, of which he had a shelf-ful in his dressing 
room. In this room he lived, and was accustomed to 
eat his night meal out in the alley entrance, where he 
munched bread and sausage, sharing the food with the 
gamins, and passing round the mug of beer for them to 
quaff. He was perpetually hard up, though he got the 
most money after Miss Ruckthorne and Spicer, for he 
was always lending Postlethwaite a sovereign and 
dropping shillings into all the extended palms and 
beggars’ cups about the theatre. 

Twenty shillings a week seemed to Guy a prodigious 
sum. Nothing went for lodgings, for he slept in the 
costume room with Bovitt, and there over the gas jets 
they made their tea, grilled their smoked herrings, 
bought at a halfpenny apiece, and made toast. The 
players purchased their own costumes, but all Guy 
had to do was sing three or four songs a night, and for 
the act he wore a semi-naval surtout and a white beaver 
hat, a rig favoured by the men of fashion in the city. 
In two months he had accumulated six pounds in 
savings, and would have done better if Postlethwaite 
Montague had not been fined for drunkenness and Guy 
on the two occasions had advanced him the money to 
meet the penalty 

At least four times a week Montague backed him into 
a corner and, hiccuping, compelled Guy to listen to 
him rehearsing his part, a procedure that convinced 
Guy the star was half demented, though later it turned 
out there was method in his madness. Montague one 
night came reeling into the wings so intoxicated that 
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he could hardly whisper. Fixing a glazed eye upon 
the lad, he handed him the cloak and sword, and pushed 
him into the middle of the scene. Guy’s mind worked 
fast, but no faster than his tongue, and he ranted 
Montague’s lines with a sharp, emotional utterance 
that made the gallery hang upon his words and, when 
he had finished, stamp and clap with a gusto that they 
had never vouchsafed to Montague himself. Twice 
after that Guy doubled for him, once swathed in the 
toga of a Roman senator, so voluminous that he had 
to truss it up like a washerwoman’s kirtle to save him- 
self from tripping. 

Montague never once scowled at his triumph, but 
smote him on the back and told him he was “ positively 
marvellous, sir!’’ For the rest, the routine was tedious; 
Guy touched up the rubbed spots on the scenery, 
stretched canvas over frames, patched the three- 
cornered tears in the flats with cloth and glue, sawed 
turrets and a portcullis out of cardboard, spliced the 
drop-ropes and acquired much useful knowledge in the 
backstage management of the theatre. “Mark you,” 
little Bovitt used to say, “it'll all come in handy-like, 
for you never know where you'll wind up. Great God, 
sir!—think of it, I was once a solicitor!” 

One evening Montague was missing. The perform- 
ance was “Julius Cesar,” shortened to two acts and an 
epilogue, this last delivered by little Bovitt as a drunken 
inn-keeper. To appease the house—a dozen, indignant 
at the brevity of the spectacle, left to storm at the box- 
office for redress—Guy sang everything he knew by 
heart, anacreontics culled from the gin-shops and 
broadside ballads on hangings and politicians. 
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After the audience had left, mollified, Guy and Bovitt 
tramped forth to hunt for Montague. His home was 
an hour distant, near the Birkenhead docks, Number 
14 in Daisy Row, a dismal stretch of one-story houses, 
built of blackened brick and with doors that were 
divided in two crosswise like those of a stable. Guy 
rapped with his knuckles on Montague’s door. Frenzied 
barking, the yelps of a small dog, and the growls of a 
larger creature made them draw back timidly. The 
latch rattled, the upper half of the door opened, and 
in the dark passage appeared the head and shoulders 
of a girl of about sixteen clad in her nightgown, and 
holding a candle that illumined her face. With her 
downcast eyes, an almost transparent pallor, hair that 
lay coiled against her breast, she looked like a madonna 
inaniche. The dogs howled terrifically, and buttressed 
against her legs, their movements imparted to her a 
vibratory motion that contrasted with the utter de- 
tachment of her incurious gaze. 

“Down there—both of you,” she chided her dogs. 
“For shame to make such noise! Is that you, Mrs. 
Carton?” Her hand rose trembling and touched her 
lips, as though, suddenly becoming aware strangers 
were before her, she feared to reveal a secret. She 
lifted her head sharply, and revealed large hazel eyes 
that were sightless. 

Little Bovitt doffed his hat, and clapping it to his 
breast, gave a reverent genuflection. “Our compli- 
ments, Miss Montague, and we are colleagues of your 
father, come to inquire after him.” 

“TI dare say,” she said in a monotone, “that you will 
find him at the Globe theatre where work detains him 
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so much. He has not been home for three days and 
nights. Should you see him there, will you please give 
him a message for me?” 

The actor wrung his soft hat into a rope, and looked 
long and pitifully at the girl before he replied: “That 
shall be done, Miss Montague. Funny, we never 
thought of inquiring there. The Globe—of all places! 
Now, where could our heads have been?” His voice 
trailed into soothing, self-deprecatory murmurs. 

“That is indeed very kind of you, Mr. < 

“Buckett,” said Bovitt. 

“Merely tell him, his daughter is very lonely,” 
Miss Montague continued. She bowed. And after an 
exchange of salutations, she closed the door, and the 
dogs recommenced their barking with suppressed fury. 

They tramped back through the drizzle and in 
gloomier spirits than when they started out. Bovitt 
moaned about the “poor girl”’ and offered, for sixpence, 
to punch Montague’s head. 

“It’s no-use, I tell you,” said Guy. “Bovitt, that’s 
the way of people in towns. They have a different idea 
of honour—you couldn’t imagine us of the road leaving 
a girl in such a fix, either a daughter or a wife.” | 

“Tt does some wives no harm,” demurred Bovitt, 
wiping the rain from his face with his sleeve, as they 
plunged ahead against the driving wind, with the water 
sopping their boots. “Mine drove me to drink, and I 
had to leave her, and the move did both of us good.” 

“There’s a gentleman’s way out of every difficulty,” 
said Guy, “though it isn’t always plain to see, and I 
don’t doubt that you did the sensible thing.” 

“Never was a man yet that didn’t run away from 
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some woman, or desert her and was not perfectly justi- 
fied,” roared Bovitt against the squall, shielding his 
mouth with one hand and an ear with the other to shut 
out the deafening claps of thunder. “Lord, the rain’s 
coming down like bayonets! Let’s go into the Queen, 
bless her old heart and hot mulled ale.” 

The air of the Queen was hazy blue with tobacco 
smoke, and the garments of wet customers seated near 
the fireplace gave up clouds of steam that made the 
place as damp as a wash-house in the slums. More 
than a hundred men and women sat at the tables, 
buzzing with talk, clinking their mugs, bickering and 
laughing, driving away gloom with draughts of bitter 
ale and raw gin. Bovitt and Guy found chairs at one 
sloppy table over which, with elbows planted, were 
drinking some respectable-looking carters, a navvy or 
two, three fat blowzy women in burlap aprons, and a 
timid little phthisical clerk in black. 

“Mulled ale for two, with sugar and lots o’ cloves,” 
ordered Bovitt. 

“Such puffick gen’lemen!” squeaked one of the fat 
women next to Guy, and to his dismay he saw her to 
be the creature he had repulsed one night a week ago. 

“Blimey, if it isn’t my little naygur!”’ she cried, and 
throwing one arm round his neck, locked his head in a 
mighty grip, and impressed a kiss upon his lips, to the 
delight of the company. Even Bovitt chortled at 
Guy’s disgust. “There’s your hot drink, my boy; 
take a sip and kill the taste of it.” 

The hot fluid braced Guy up enormously. The 
genial glow flowed along his veins and set his toes 
tingling with luxurious warmth. “There, dearie, sip 
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it orl down,” said the fat woman, patting him on the 
head and ruffling his curls. ‘Pore little fellow”— 
this aloud to the entire company—“he’s just soaked 
through and dreadful tired, aren’t you, dearie?’’ She 
then broke into hiccups, and had to be restored by 
violent poundings on her back, which so shook her 
up that her brains became addled, and with a vacant 
stare in her glazed eyes she sipped her gin like an 
automaton. With a huge effort she turned herself 
about. 

“Dearie,” she murmured into Guy’s ear, tugging at 
the lobe, ‘“‘muvver’s got to go ome. Come along with 
her and ’avea puffofopium. It’s dreffle the way opium 
is so ‘igh these days—more nor a shilling a twig, but 
there’s enough for both of us, if you ’ave a sixpence to 
sont 

Little Bovitt prodded Guy in the ribs with an un- 
obtrusive elbow. Folk looked up and turned their 
heads. It was Postlethwaite Montague approaching, 
crowned in a high beaver hat whose resplendence was 
marred by rollings in the mud; with a purple Melton 
coat that had an immensity of fur collar, and a staff 
by the aid of which, despite his grievous state of intoxi- 
cation, he waddled with a dignity that elicited the 
rapturous exclamations of the ladies. The luminary 
at the Globe had here many idolaters, and he had to 
tip his hat and bow at every table, where men got up 
to offer him room and drink. 

Montague’s face was unshaven and flushed. When 
his eyes lighted on Guy, hapless in the embrace of the 
fat woman, his lower lip drooped, then the mouth drew 
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into a tight, truculent line. He hove forward with his 
stick raised. 

“T will trouble you to release that lady, sir!” he 
bellowed. The woman pulled herself away with a giant 
shake, as though she had been suddenly released from 
bondage, and aimed an ineffective blow at the boy’s 
head. “‘Monty, dear,” she shrieked, “protect me, do!” 

Montague fell upon him, but Guy stuck out his fist, 
and the star, with his bottle nose dripping blood, 
staggered and would have fallen if little Bovitt had 
not caught him in time and propped him into a chair. 
The ale had set Guy’s brain whirling, the voices and 
uproar further confused him. Montague glared at him 
with the utmost malevolence; his jaw dropped, giving 
him the aspect of a creature broken and betrayed. 

“First he took my part away from me,” sobbed 
Montague. “Then as if that wasn’t enough to do— 
me with a little daughter to keep—he takes away my 
woman. Hold me up, somebody, and God nerve my 
arm to strike the dastard to earth!” 

Approbative murmurs arose from the ring of sym- 
pathizers, into which little Bovitt edged, nodding his 
head, the only friendly face in the hostile mob. “There, 
there, tell him your message.” 

“The compliments of your daughter, Mr. Montague,” 
said Guy, “but she says you haven’t been home in four 
days, and she wants you to be told she is very lonely.” 

Montague glared like a basilisk, and clutching feebly 
at his collar spake lugubriously of having warmed an 
ingrate lad at his breast that had turned out to be a 
serpent and filched from him his means of livelihood. 
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“T have doubled in your part and held your post as 
long as I could, Montague,” the boy continued sullenly, 
“and you had better sober up by to-morrow night, for 
I sha’n’t be there.” 

Guy left, without even saying good-bye to little 
Bovitt, and went straight to the Knacker’s, where, 
finding the door still open, though nobody was around, 
he felt his way to the cart, and curling up in the straw, 
dropped into a fuddled stupor that enchained him 
until morning. 

At dawn he trussed the pony between the shafts, 
and finding it so groomed and fat, gratitude overcame 
the promptings of thrift, and he deposited in the 
Knacker’s stable cap, hanging near the door, a silver 
crown. Without noise he drove through, passed the 
confines of the city, and made such progress that by 
noon he was once more in the familiar world of hayricks, 
farms, and country lanes. 

Gradually his brain was cleared of fumes. Life 
seemed a release from prison, and the recollection of the 
theatre, the slums, Montague, and the harpy gin- 
sippers at the Queen, a nightmare that deliquesced 
into something comical and absurd beyond imagining. 
The air was crisp, rain-washed, and a-tang with the 
pollen of chestnuts. Urged on as though by the homing 
instinct, the pony, head down, paced on, lunging ahead 
with a brisk eager striding. Life seemed like a holiday, 
and the journey a race in holiday spirit, with inns, 
villages, churches, and bridges as disregarded milestones 
on the way. The meadow country was left behind, the 
sunrise illumined the rocky moorland picked out with 
oaks, and late in the afternoon, the pony, completely 
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winded, crept up the familiar ascent to Ty-Hwnt-Yr- 
Gors. 

The yard was disordered. Stacks of turf had tum- 
bled and lay soggy in a pool near the door. The 
milch-cows were away, and the wide gates open, open 
in a desolate yawn, sagging on their hinges. The de- 
crepitude was so palpable that two years might have 
elapsed since Guy had left, instead of as many months. 
What welcome would he get? That was always the 
devil with guardians and fathers, they demanded so 
much of one. He turned the pony loose and rapped 
on the door, at least a decent formality. A strange 
maid appeared, a timorous creature who eyed him 
askance through the chink. When he announced 
himself, she only shook her head. 

He mentioned familiarly the names, Shadrach, 
Danzel, Myfi, and Puncheon, but her suspicion deep- 
ened. ‘Go, go, little man or else I shall call the dogs 
on you.” 

“Call them, witch!” said Guy, out of patience. 
“Better, I will call them myself. Hey, Tibbie, Tibbie, 
Pry!” 

The chink enlarged itself with reluctance. ‘“‘Who 
knows the names of the dogs, knows the house,” the 
maid shouted. “Know then, little man, the dogs are 
gone to the road with the master.” 

“Shadrach and Danzel, then?” 

“Gone a month past, gone to dig in the mines in 
foreign parts, my lad. If you want to seek the girl, 
then you will have to travel to California.” 

The creature leered. As Guy burst into a cry of 
anguish, she slammed the door, affrighted. Unuttera- 
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ble was his sensation of loneliness. The girl might as 
well be dead, and like the thought of death, the idea 
that he would never behold her again filled him with a 
cold despair. He marched to and fro in the yard in a 
transport of grief, clasping and wringing his hands. 
He had come home for this! Before his mind’s eye 
swept a procession of women, Gwen Cross Keys, Myf, 
Danzel, Sheba the bear-cat, Miss Ruckthorne, the fat 
woman at the Queen, then the serene blind girl bearing 
the candle, seraphic, ennobling, and wholly steadfast. 
Though a girl, she had neither howled nor wept. The 
thought of her somehow filled him with resolution. 
Through the window he saw the timid servant, with 
both hands pressed to her open mouth, staring at him 
with manifest apprehension. It seemed a signal to 
depart. She had usurped the spirit of Danzel-in the 
house, and it was therefore accursed. 

It was getting dark, and from the moors was rising a 
chill wind. Guy walked to the churchyard, vaulted 
the stone wall, and came to the slab tomb, where he 
sat and lost himself in a reverie over the departed girl. 
Clearly, the only thing to do was to follow her, capture 
her, and if her father interfered, the ignorant brute, 
then slay him. Bitterly he regretted that his father was 
not there to encourage him with advice. But he, 
presumably, was gone forever, gone back to his resolute 
and courageous wandering on the long road and the 
beloved heath. To follow the girl was all that mattered 
now, all else was inconsequential. 

Thoughtfully, he filled his pipe with tobacco, and 
planned how he should cross the seas. He bent over 
to strike a phosphorous match upon the sole of his boot; 
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the tip ignited, but the match fell from his hand, for a 
metallic sparkle in the grass engrossed his attention. 
He picked up the shilling Danzel had bestowed upon 
him. Rubbing the coin upon his sleeve as he returned 
to the yard, he brought it to its first brightness, poked 
a hole in the lining of his cap, and mounting upon the 
cart once more, drove out of the farmyard. Never 
had he witnessed a sunset so gorgeous as that evening. 


CHAPTER VIII 


O CROSS the sea one should first go to the big 

ports, and this, Guy felt in his heart, was the sensi- 
ble thing to do, but the notion of returning to Liverpool 
and mooning on the docks was one that filled his soul 
with abhorrence. At Pensarn, sloops set out for a 
month’s voyage, though none leaving that fishing 
village had ever performed the feat of crossing the 
Atlantic. The largest of the wharves less distant than 
most was at Dinorwic, and here the next evening the 
lad arrived, putting up at the sole inn, the Compass 
Arms. 

A landlady, with stony eyes, reminding him uncom- 
fortably of Gwen Cross Keys, blocked the doorway, 
arms akimbo, when he tried to enter. 

“No gypsies here, my fine gwas,” she shrilled. “My 
house is for good Cymros and decent Saxons.”’ She 
waved afatarm. “Away with you into the fields, little 
man!” 

Guy lifted his whip, which he carried under his arm 
like a carter, and rapped the lintel with the leaded 
stock. “Tell me, woman,” he said, levelling his black- 
est look at her, ““am I to be plagued by fools all my 
days because I have a dark face? What—you an. 
innkeeper dare turn me away into the fields, a better 
Cymro than any here in Dinorwic, where the men are 
all foreigners, and whose blue eyes and white hair 
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show they are the sons of Norway men, strangers, mind 
you, whose fathers have not lived here more than four 
hundred years!”’ 

He drew himself up in the grand manner of Montague 
at the Globe, and unpacking his heart of the harshest 
things he could say of witless village folk, and shouting 
them at her in Welsh, he declaimed with a robust 
vehemence that filled him with an inexplicable sense of 
power. If only little Bovitt were here now! The 
woman’s round face turned crimson like the harvest 
moon. Twice she tried to open her mouth. Her 
hands slipped from her hips, and she seemed to shrink 
abjectly. She seemed to wither, and Guy became 
aware that she was no longer there, and that he was 
addressing a knot of sailors and fisher people who stared 
at him with mingled feelings of astonishment and re- 
spect. 

Behind the polished brass ale taps the landlady 
hovered, crestfallen. A maid approached and timidly 
proffered Guy a seat on the bench near the fire; the 
patrons, who had recovered their calm, disposed them- 
selves before their abandoned mugs, and the room again 
assumed its normal atmosphere, save that the villagers 
spoke more guardedly, with frequent apologetic glances 
in the direction of Guy, whose eloquence had so dis- 
turbed them. 

A pursy, rotund man, with a fuzzy gray head and 
a pince-nez through which blinked a pair of myopic 
eyes, sat next to Guy, sipping brandy and water with 
a disproportionate amount of noise. He was arrayed 
in a garb that was tentatively nautical. The cloth 
was blue, one or two gilt buttons hung by a thread, and 
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his face, crinkled with purple thread veins, was as 
coppery as a kettle. He peered very severely over his 
glasses at Guy, and scraped his throat. 

“A stranger, I suppose?” he muttered. “Can't 
imagine what the devil you said, but if I could talk 
like that I wouldn’t be drinking this vile slops.” He 
cocked his ear, in expectation of a response. 

Decidedly a shady fellow, Guy thought, and he 
applied himself to the beer brought him by the maid, 
without making any reply. But the man was at least 
sixty, and his age and massive smooth face were such 
claims to respectful consideration that further silence 
would constitute a shocking breach of civility. “I 
don’t think, sir, that the beer’s particularly bad,” 
Guy said. 

The pursy man hearkened to the remark, then nodded 
his head as though plumed at having detected in it an 
esoteric significance. “As I thought, you are not a 
Latin—though you are not altogether British. What 
would be your line, now?” 

The opportunity was heaven-sent. “I follow the 
sea,” said Guy. “Perhaps you might know of a berth 
open for a boy?” 

“Always, for a likely lad. My bark, the Bon Foy, 
is yonder at the slate docks, and if you want to sign on 
for a voyage, come aboard in the morning. We are 
taking a load of ‘princesses’ over to Dantzig, then back 
here for another cargo. ‘Princesses’? Why, that 
means roofing slate, size twenty-four inches by fourteen. 
Be at the docks bright and early and enquire for me— 
Captain Matteo Dekos.”’ 

The captain bowed in a detached manner, swirled 
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his spoon in a fresh noggin, and after asking Guy a 
question in some foreign tongue, incomprehensible to 
the lad, and the status of employer and employee having 
been established, paid no heed to him thenceforth. 

At midnight the bar-boy, bearing candles, piloted 
the guests to their various rooms, and Guy slept in an 
enormous four-poster bed, a catafalque in which he lay 
engulfed in bags of mouldering goose-feathers. There 
was no sunrise, the night was prolonged in a murky, 
turbulent pseudo-dawn, with the rain tumbling down 
in slathers, and the road to the docks aswirl with yellow 
water. The Bon Foy, unwieldy, and with moss showing 
above her danger line, presented a disconsolate spec- 
tacle. Her masts had been severed in prehistoric 
hurricanes and were eked out with poles spliced with 
fathoms of tarred rope. Her decks, yawning at the 
seams, were hopelessly out of repair, and boards had 
been nailed over such holes as were likely to waylay 
the hands at night. 

She was lashed close to the wharf. Guy stepped 
aboard. A grimy, opaque window was set into the 
cabin, and this Guy rubbed and polished with his sleeve 
until his eyes could penetrate into the interior. A 
moon-like object was all he could discern. More rub- 
bings on the window, and Guy made out the face 
of Captain Dekos, glaring at him in astonishment. 
Crowned with a night-cap the mariner was engaged in 
eating his breakfast, but had suspended mastication, 
and clutching knife and fork, which remained poised 
in the air, manifested the shocked feelings of a priest 
interrupted in the midst of a holy rite. Guy was half 
transfixed with terror, and could move off to the fore- 
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castle only after the captain’s violent signallings in that 
direction. 

The cook was serving out early tea to the men, four 
or five shaggy fellows in top boots, who were hanging 
up their oilskins on the posts and washing their hands 
in a bucket. Though they were smoking an acrid 
brand of shag, and the air was blue with fumes from the 
galley, where pork was sizzling on the stove, the odour 
of decayed bilge water was dominant and nauseating. 

“T am the new man,” announced Guy. “The cap- 
tain told me to ship aboard this morning.” 

“That will be your bunk, then,” muttered the cook, 
pointing with a tin pannikin of tea toward the corner, 
and thrust the receptacle into the boy’s hands. 

By seven o'clock the hawsers had been coiled on 
deck, the anchor, with much groaning of chains, hoisted 
aboard, and the bark had ridden out beyond the head- 
lines. The rain was falling in a thick drizzle, and on 
deck, stepping about with alacrity, as one of the crew, 
and arrayed in borrowed oilskins, Guy manned the 
halliards and lifts, to the sharp barking of Captain 
Dekos, who stuck his head out of the cabin window like 
a dog in a kennel. Due north the wind blew, clean 
off-shore, and the Bon Foy, with mainsails spread, drove 
into the Irish Sea. The land was lost; the royals were 
unreefed, even the flying jib set on, and at a speed of 
twenty-five knots, with the wind cannonading from the 
clouds, the bark was scudding like a gull, riding clean 
and high. 

The cook, whose name was Pett, seemed to have most 
to do with the navigation. At intervals he appeared 
on deck, a mastiff of a man, with hanging jowls, shock 
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eyebrows, and waddling gait, like a gander. His 
speech was grunting, monosyllabic, he never uttered a 
word, for he could order a man to the wheel, change 
course, or spread an extra gib with a heavy gesture of 
his arm. Captain Dekos might have been non- 
existent. The second day, when the Bon Foy was 
winging eastward, north of the Orkneys, Guy passed 
the door of the cabin, just as the cook had entered with 
food on a tray, and he got a glance at the captain 
propped up in his berth, his face pulpy and inflamed. 
He was in a state of semi-imbecility bordering on coma. 
Altogether it was a queer sea family. Two of the sailors 
were Greeks, one a dumb Shetland fisherman who sat 
vacuously and twiddled his thumbs when not on duty, 
the others Bretons, to whom he spoke Welsh and was 
answered in their own dialect. Five in all, and the 
Bon Foy was sadly undermanned. Her extreme nar- 
rowness, however, made her easily manageable, and the 
Bretons, who had served their time on naval brigs, 
were alert and handy. In the German Ocean the sea 
was rough, and what with much pumping to do, and 
turn and turn about at the wheel, a post rendered ex- 
hausting by the sluicing rain and tossing, there was 
little sleep for any one, except Captain Dekos. On the 
morning the bark entered the Mottlau, and pilots were 
clamouring to get aboard, Captain Dekos materialized. 

Sober, booming out his commands, and strutting 
along the decks, with his heavy stick tucked under his 
arm like an admiral’s telescope, he tacked the bark into 
the harbour. Pett, always at the opposite end from 
the captain, echoed the orders. 

Pett assumed full responsibility for things at the 
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wharf. Captain Dekos, in his best land-going coat and 
with a shining beaver hat, strutted off in a noble, thougk 
rather unsteady, gait for the town. A band of stolid 
wharf loungers unloaded the slate, a fearsome task, for 
the cook, in primitive Anglo-Saxon terms, roared down 
curses upon their heads whenever they deposited their 
loads of stone wafers face down instead of on edge. The 
crew remained famished until the job was done, and 
Pett descended into the galley to rattle among the pots 
and pans and produce a meal. This repast finished, 
he doled out coins from a linen bag and paid off each 
man. They pocketed their money and, with faces and 
hands scrubbed red, and the Bretons crowned with 
their Sunday woollen caps, solemnly filed off in the 
direction the captain had taken. 

Abaft the cabin, an hour later, Guy observed Pett 
sitting on a box and leaning back against the taffrail. 
The cook was smoking a pipe, and with a cloth spread 
upon his lap was polishing the ship’s sextant and 
chronometer. He breathed upon the polished sur- 
faces and rubbed with loving solicitude. Something 
mysterious hung about the man Pett. That in his 
menial capacity as ship’s cook he should be able to 
dominate everybody aboard betokened shrewd native 
genius and character; it was something that filled the 
crew with a respect unmingled with resentment, a 
respect greater than attached to him as being merely 
an uncommonly fine navigator. He performed his 
culinary duties admirably, with the pride of a sailor 
in the discharge of a needful routine task. Not even 
Kempenfelt or Van Tromp ever strode the decks with 
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a more conquering air. Guy approached him, filled 
with trepidation. 

“Mr. Pett, sir, I wish to go to California.” That 
was the way to go about the business—plunge into it 
boldly. 

Pett lowered his cloth and sextant. His bushy eyes 
rose, dropped, and rose again. Something in the sar- 
donic, level glance the cook bent upon him reminded 
Guy of Ellis Schoolmaster, and his heart began to fail 
him. The look was as stern and reprobatory as that 
of an admiral staring out of countenance a cabin-boy. 

“The Bon Foy, sir, never sails in that direction. You 
set out to be a seaman, I take it. That’s a craft that 
requires all the brains you’ve got, and you had better 
get all such nonsense out of your head at once.’”’ He 
raised the glass to his eye, clamped the instrument at 
the moment of coincidence, and read aloud the figures 
on the scale. “Do you know how to test the index- 
glass for error?”’ he asked, as though suddenly becoming 
aware of Guy again. 

“Sir, I have no conception of how to go about it.” 

“H’m. So you want to go and dig gold, hey? 
There’s nothing worse a sailorman can do than that.” 

“Tt isn’t gold, Mr. Pett. It’s—it’s a woman.” 

Pett gave a start, and his jaw fell into the tremor 
of one masticating a joke. He swung about his head 
and cocked one eye with the effect of squinting through 
a telescope. “A wumman, you say?” His bulk 
shook with Olympian mirth. Then he fumbled with 
his watch-chain and grunted with sympathy. 

“You should try the wines, my boy, the Moselle 
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trade. Now, if we only had a cargo bound for those 
parts, all would be right—right, sir, I might say, as a 
trivet. There’s no money to be made hauling these 
damned rocks about like this, these rotten slates. Fit 
only for ballast. Now, wine is a cargo a man can take 
seamanly pride in.”” The cook scowled, then grumbled 
in a way that reflected adversely on Captain Dekos’s 
horse-sense. He blew out his cheeks and fell into a 
reverie. Suddenly: ‘You wasn’t thinking of marrying 
the lady by any chance in the world?” 

wishope so, Mr, Pett” 

The cook at once went below, carrying his instrument, 
then came aloft with bonnet and cloak and cane. 
“Puncheon, if you are going ashore, you might come 
with me.” 

The two tramped down the docks, then along the 
fine cobbled streets through miles and miles, it seemed, 
or warehouses. It was a fine commercial city, what 
Guy could see of it, and there was a vista of tall steeples 
most pleasing to the eye. They followed the wooden 
path fronting the river, now growing sluggish, and came 
to a rambling stone building, with a wharf before it, 
the piles green with slime and leaning drunkenly. The 
air was pungent with the smell of lees and must. Hogs- 
heads and barrels were piled up as high as the roof. 
Fat, stolid men in leather aprons, with measuring-sticks 
in their plump hands, were walking about, some jotting 
down notes in books. The cook knew his way about, 
that was evident, and entered the building, with Guy 
at his heels. 

The sunlight stopped at the door. Not a ray pene- 
trated the windows, draped with giant cobwebs of vast 
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age, beady with festoons of desiccated flies. Two 
hanging lanterns illumined the room, and one suspended 
over a table in a corner revealed an elderly gentleman, 
with a black skull-cap and frock coat, poring over a 
ledger and scratching thereon with a spluttering pen. 
The paintings on the walls were Bacchic in theme, with 
Pan in his chariot as the usual recurring figure, and 
bacchantes rioting in a plenitude of grapes. Hilarious 
and paunchy monks in crypts, broaching kegs of wine 
and tasting with gusto; buxom kitchen wenches bestow- 
ing steins of liquor upon polypus-nosed masters fresh 
from the hunting-field and toasting the meagre-limbed 
curates, were other cheerful subjects that gave a festive 
and jocular air to the chamber. Rows upon rows of 
heavy small kegs, like mortar bombs, took up the rest 
of the available space. Through the open door came a 
breeze that set fluttering the packets of dusty invoices 
nailed to the walls. 

The cook fashioned a megaphone with his paws and 
bellowed: “Herr Fehling!” 

“Himmel!” yelled the old man, clapping his hands to 
his ears. He wheeled about on his stool. “Ach, mein 
lieber Pett!”’ Wis beard wagged with extreme pleasure, 
and darting to Pett he embraced him. 

He implored them to be seated, then fetched a tray 
of three copper mugs, with wonderfully carved handles 
and lids like a bishop’s mitre. These he filled with a 
sparkling amber fluid, tapped from the gold-barred keg 
placed on a high tripod near the table. He delivered 
himself of a pompous toast, to which Pett responded 
in a noble manner befitting the British merchant marine 
service. 
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After the first draught Guy felt himself suddenly 
uplifted, and his spiritual body clutched up to the level 
of the bright bacchantes, whose voices rang in crystal 
laughter, and with them he raced along the mead, pelt- 
ing the jolly fat god with grapes that maculated his 
body with purple blood. Old Fehling seemed curiously 
_ like an archangel he had seen on some church window. 
The high voice of the German wine-merchant and the 
booming baritone of the cook became indistinct. The 
lantern whirled about in a circle, like the rings around 
Saturn. Somebody fell out of a chair; it might have 
been himself, but it made no difference. He was an- 
other being, apart from the old, and filled with a serene 
detachment. 

After an eternity had passed, and the haze that im- 
peded Guy’s discernment had vanished, he perceived 
that Pett and Herr Fehling were shaking hands over a 
consummation agreeable to both. The German ad- 
justed his steel spectacles and peered benevolently at 
the boy. Pett shook him and brought him over to 
Fehling’s great chair. 

““So—so,” murmured the old gentleman. “It iss 
the woman that makes you act all these things, hein? 
Ach, we shall see what we can do. That madchen in 
California—perhaps, she is worth such a sea chase. 
My ship, the Gustav Bol, takes wine to Colon. Two 
thousand barrels under the supercargo. Two hundred 
we shall land at Carnac, Morbihan, then straight across 
the Atlantic you go. Then you shall not be far from 
the woman.” . 

Pett nodded his head and spoke for his charge. A 
document, a sort of ship’s list, was signed, hands were 
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shaken all around, and after stiff naval salutes, the 
cook took his leave. . 

“The Gustav is coming laden down the river,” said 
Fehling. “In the morning from this dock she will 
leave. On that couch you can sleep, and when you 
walk do not stray too far.” 

A loaf of black bread got from a shop and a draught 
of the heady wine, greatly diluted, were Guy’s fare that 
night, after he had hovered about the wharf all ‘after- 
noon, dangling his legs over the water and with hook 
and line pulling up a dozen eels. He had the building 
to himself, and he read himself to sleep over some 
ancient London newspapers. At sunrise the advent 
of the Gustav Bol was heralded by much running up and 
down the wharf, and followed by a sound as of cannon- 
ading when the stacked-up barrels were rolled one by 
-one down the gangplank into the hold. Herr Fehling 
came up in a barouche, driven by a coachman with a - 
cockade to his hat, and wound up the business of the 
documents. He delivered Guy over to the captain, 
Herr Berkemeyer, a corpulent, slow-moving creature 
with sleepy eyes, something like an amiable porpoise. 

The ship was a taut barkentine, with decks scrubbed 
to a floury whiteness. All was in order, and in an hour 
and a half the Gustav Bol got under way and glided 
down the estuary of the Weber. The Bon Foy was 
still untenanted by its crew, but on the chart deck 
stood Pett, the indomitable navigator and cook, looking 
out to sea. As they passed, Guy cheered, and the. cook 
waved his arm, sending out stentorian farewells that, 
traversing the distance, sounded thin and wailing in 
their ears. He gave one final roar through the mega- 
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phone, and of the words Guy could make out but one 
—“luck”—and was immeasurably touched by the 
sentiment. 

All that day and night it was fair sailing. The ship, 
responsive to the slightest manipulation, streamed 
past the East Frisian Islands, tacked through the heavy 
swells in the Dover straits, and veered southwest 
through the Channel waters. There was gigantic 
swirling about Finistére and a contrary wind, and it was 
not until early the next afternoon that the Gustav Bol 
rounded the Isle de Groix and dropped anchor a half 
mile from the gray village of Carnac. It was a dis- 
consolate coast, veiled in a drizzle, with the tide sluicing 
the pebbled slope before the one street and retreating 
with the tumult of a cataract. 

The captain swept the village with his telescope. 
The one sign of life was the wash fluttering on the lines. 
Even the coastguard station was deserted. “Les 
hommes ne sont pas encore arrivés!”’ said a Channel 
sailor, hanging over the taffrail. There was no response 
to the signal pennant run atop the mizzenmast. Pres- 
ently a woman strode down to the dingy coastguard 
shed. She got into a dory, pushed out, and sculling 
at the stern drew near to the ship. 

“Nous ne sommes que des femmes ici!” she shouted up. 
“Les hommes doivent arriver cet aprés-midi!”’ 

Such a woman Guy had never beheld, and was struck 
with admiration. She was tall, built like a statue, with 
gray eyes wide apart, coils of lucent black hair entwined 
about her head, and her face dripping with spray. Her 
bosom was deep, ‘and her jaw, strong and large, seemed 
cut out of granite. Balancing herself on the thwart, 
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and keeping the dory skilfully two oars’ lengths from the 
ship, she looked up at them and reiterated in her power- 
ful voice that the men were not returned: from the 
fisheries, and that they were looked for that afternoon. 

It was merely a “perhaps,” shouted down the captain. 
The ship could not take a chance on their coming in 
time to land the wine, and the crew would unload it 
themselves. “Comme vous voulez, messieurs,” said the 
woman. The dory bobbed like a cork as she poled 
back to the shore. 

The ship’s boats were lowered, the kegs were slung 
Over in a net, and the cargo was disembarked and rolled 
to the village warehouse. What the duty might be, 
nobody seemed to know, nor how it was to be paid, if at 
all, but the business was a break in the monotony of 
the voyage, and savouring of the contraband it sur- 
charged the landing crew with high spirits, augmented 
later when the village women, coming along to the 
warehouse with mallet and pannikins, ladled out 
drinks to each. 

The innkeeper, apprised of their arrival, turned up, 
and asked them to remain for the evening meal. It was 
six o’clock. Trestles were set up in the kitchen of the 
brasserie, and before the captain and the rest landed, 
dishes of steaming herring and potato were laid on the 
boards by the strong-armed and silent women of the 
place. The old curé, who had hobbled in, bared his 
snowy head and spoke a benediction on the repast. 
The men plied knives and forks, chaffered, and ate in 
excellent humour. 

A clattering of hooves rang out in the air. The 
striking of iron shoes on the cobblestones and the hoarse 
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shouts of a rider made everyone pause. A chunky 
boy of fifteen years dashed into the kitchen.” 

“Tes bateaux sont arrivés!” he said. 

The entire population of Carnac, composed of a 
hundred and fifty women, the innkeeper, the curé, 
some children, and five superannuated guardsmen, 
moved down to the sea. 

The wind favoured the returning boats, and they ap- 
proached in a cluster of pyramids, black against the 
gray bank of the Finistére fog that on the horizon 
screened off the last rays of the submerging sun. A 
gigantic crone, sinewy and weather-beaten, leaned on a 
tall staff, apart from the rest, and as the boats resolved 
into line, she counted aloud, and the hands of the women 
mounted until they clutched their breasts. “Quatorze!” 
The boats that had left Carnac were fifteen in number, 
one more than came back. The women groaned. . 
The white-haired curé, his locks fluttering in the 
breeze, adjusted his spectacles and strained his eyes, 
then he lifted his arms, and to a prayer for the souls 
of those drowned in the Biscay all sank to their knees, 
the visiting crew and Captain Berkemeyer likewise. 

The twilight that had suffused with a clear, shadow- 
less illumination the folk kneeling on the wet stones, 
vanished before the misty drizzle that made them 
shiver as with an ague. But they kept their posture 
until the keels grounded with a swirl of pebbles, and 
the fishers, dunnage on shoulder, waded ashore. 

Each put his arm about the shoulder of his woman, 
and they moved up the beach without a word. On the 
faces of some of the younger men was a quiet joy, 
but the older, to whose reefers the children clung, 
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moved with the sombreness of soldiers coming con- 
querors from a field that had cost them more than the 
small glory they had gained. The air was rent with 
the wails of a dozen poor women. One, a flaxen-haired 
young wife of twenty, threw her fists at the heavens. 
Keening, she staggered blindly over the rocks, and lost 
her sabots and limped barefoot to the road before the 
cottages. A crone gathered up the shoes and strode in 
the rear, now and then stooping to pick up a handful 
of limpets which she stowed in her apron. The toll 
had been taken of all her men-folk; she had lived too 
long, and her eyes had been dry for a generation. 

Captain Berkemeyer blew his whistle, and the crew 
gathered about him. He pointed to the sea, and some 
of the fishers turned their heads. 

“Salut aux morts!”’ he shouted. Since all the crew 
were bareheaded, all they could do was bow their 
heads. The tide laved the gravelly slope, and the 
sound was as.of a dirge. An infinite sadness swept 
over Guy, a yearning to stay where there were at least 
hearths buttressed against the inexorable forces of 
nature by love of woman for man. 

The crew boarded the Gustav Bol, and despite the 
contrary wind the barkentine headed west. A mile 
beyond the fog banks she coursed on with bellying sails. 


CHAPTER IX 


ITH full spread of sail bellying before the wind, 

and the jibs snapping like pistol-shots, the 
Gustav Bol drove on westward with unslackened gait 
for several nights and days. Life was easier than on 
the Bon Foy. A clean cargo well stowed, canvas too 
new to require mending, sultry weather and no duty to 
be done save turn and about at the wheel and an 
occasional lowering or hoisting of the shrouds—the 
leisure had a somnolent effect upon the hands, and they » 
divided their time between sleep and interminable play- 
ing at lansquenet with cards as dingy as so many 
' smudges of pitch. The men were even more stolid than 
the wharf hands at Fehling’s warehouse. Fat; oleagi- 
nous rather than beefy; good-humoured from sheer 
indolence rather than from any philosophic bent, they 
were an amiable lot. Even Captain Berkemeyer 
manifested that peasant quality. 

Between the forecastle and the cabins, dwelt in by 
the captain and the first and second officers, was a 
gulf unbridgeable by any one except the boatswain. 
He was a lean, worried creature, swarthy as an Italian, 
though a native of Stettin. In manners and expression 
—for he had fierce moustaches and uneasy rolling eyes 
with a vast deal of white in them—he was maniacal. 
By virtue of having sailed fifteen times to the West 
Indies he assumed great knowledge of the route on 
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which the Gustav Bol was then sailing. Whenever the 
wind veered or slackened, Kruger appeared at the 
poop, tugged furiously at his moustache, and with an 
ocular fusillade on the bridge, waited, almost exploding 
with a ferment of advice. Invariably no attention was 
paid to him, and he retired in dudgeon to sulk in his 
berth, where, with curtains drawn and his eyes closed 
in fitful, harassed naps, he secluded himself until his 
conscience again drove him out to proffer tacitly his 
invaluable counsel. 

Two weeks out, after four hours of fast racing in 
open water, Captain Berkemeyer uttered words loudly 
audible to the crew. All day long and for two of the 
night watches he sat on a padded armchair before his 
door opening on to the bridge. An extraordinary 
chair, covered with flowered chintz, mounted on rockers 
and fringed with a valance that swept the floor, it was 
a heritage from his wife, aunt, mother, or somebody, and 
more appropriate to a stuffy little home parlour than to 
the windswept deck of a fast ship. On this momentous 
occasion, possibly from a sudden access of exuberance, 
he lowered his huge porcelain pipe, and with a loud 
“41”? which caused the whole ship’s company to 
look up, he beamed down at them, and with a firm nod 
roared: “Eile mit Weile!” The apothegm, “the more 
haste the less speed,” seemed inapposite enough to Guy, 
but the crew mouthed the official joke as an uproarious 
piece of wit. That its purport pierced their skulls 
seemed incredible, and the laughter was probably a 
tribute to Czsar. Kruger, who had been leaning 
against the poop, fuming with impatience, suddenly 
erupted, and with violent gestures, as though he had 
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gone entirely mad, and a flood of graphic speech, pre- 
dicted calamity unless certain things were done in- 
stantly. Captain Berkemeyer rocked away calmly, 
and Kruger’s advice was heeded no more than the 
shrieks of a petrel. 

In three hours, by an amazing coincidence, the wind 
stopped dead. The boatswain, propelled by his un- 
relenting conscience, appeared on deck as suddenly 
as though he had been catapulted from below. He 
screamed his supplications at the bridge, and finally 
Captain Berkemeyer slowly tipped back his soft hat and 
scratched his scalp. Swelling with unconcealed triumph, 
Kruger paced about the deck and rubbed his hands. 

The Gustav Bol had got into the doldrums. There 
was no help for it. If the ship had been tied up in dock 
she could not have been safer, but the predicament 
filled the men’s souls with profound dismay. They 
looked at one another with the half-shamed expression of 
children caught in a peccadillo. 

The sea was as unblemished as glass, and the ship as 
motionless as though she were a mahogany ornament 
soldered upon it. Now and then a fish touched its 
nose to the surface and a widening circle rippled over 
the face like a faint exhalation. A week went by. 
Extra rations of beer were distributed. The men 
appeared obsessed by a sense of grave dereliction of 
duty, and all talk was carried on in whispers. They 
slept longer, and when they awoke hung over the taff- 
rail as if to see they were not in the grip of a nightmare. 
Three or four of the sailors had a few words of English, 
mainly oaths, and there was no talk with any of them. 
A cut above the rest in intelligence was one Octavius 
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Schuler, who read in a book. He was like an over- 
grown child, of huge girth, and with a small amount of 
face surrounded by a riotous thatch and beard that 
apparently had never been touched by the shears. 
That made his features seem smaller than a gnome’s, 
and the ludicrous aspect was heightened by a pair of 
thick spectacles. He read standing up in the fore- 
castle, remaining stock still for hours, only his lips 
moving and a finger to guide him in his progress through 
the text. His status fixed, therefore, as that of a 
scholar, he was treated with general respect. He gave 
Guy a book, a badly printed object, with a glazed cover 
depicting a transfigured maiden ascending to heaven. 
It was Canon Schmid’s “Genoveffa,” but being in 
German, the raptures in the crabbed script were beyond 
Guy’s embrace. 

The pause in life was an agony to the boy. The 
tumult of many small adventures, the agony at Carnac 
—would the recollection of that flaxen-haired girl shout- 
ing her defiance to the sky never leave him?—and the 
speed of his pursuit after Danzel had exalted him to a 
degree he had never before experienced. This mon- 
strous suspension of all the activities of normal existence 
frightened him. The first day, after the flying Gustav 
Bol had halted dead, like a bird transfixed through 
the heart with an arrow, he viewed the phenomenon 
objectively. It had its ludicrous aspect. The dismay of 
his simple comrades, the utterly puerile elation of 
Kruger, and the sudden dejection of Captain Berke- 
meyer who sat stubbornly in his chair, very much like 
a driver the wheels of whose coach had suddenly gone 
from under him, but who expected their miraculous 
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restoration—these were not without their comical 
aspect. But after the eleventh day it acquired the 
proportions of a catastrophe. The very silence was 
appalling. Severed from all the rest of mankind, to 
perish of starvation, without ever more experiencing the 
affections of the hearth, or seeing birds, or listening to 
the wind rattling the boughs of trees—this was the 
quintessence of ignominy. Nothing was left but for 
the merciful sea to open up and swallow them. 

The pitch bubbled from the seams in the deck, and in 
the faintly steaming air, which prickled the flesh like 
scorpions in the desert, the lines of masts and cordage 
undulated hazily. The captain, in dungaree trousers, 
wet with perspiration, the fat bulging over his belt, sat 
grunting in his chair, an image of unhappiness. Early 
in the afternoon he beckoned Guy to the bridge. Ona 
box between two chairs he spread a draught-board, 
and moved the first man. A piece of canvas was 
stretched overhead, and in the shadow the two, without 
speaking, manceuvred their pieces until sunset. Guy 
contrived to lose most of the games, but the ruse 
failed to restore the navigator to good humour. 

“Ach, what a fool you are to go to sea!” he said, 
wiping his hands. “Zzgeunerbube—chipsy boy, why 
do you do this foolishness? Why should you leave the 
cool home you have on the land?” 

“T travel, sir, because I have a good reason, and also 
because I am a Zigeunerbube. As you travel because 
you are a sailor.” 

Captain Berkemeyer’s wet, pulpy face divulged no 
admission of the analogy. ‘I ask you, why?” 

Guy related the story of Danzel. The captain be- 
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came gloomier and gutturals rumbled incoherently in 
his throat, though he listened without interruption 
to the end. “ch, it is worse than I expected. But 
such things no man can help, for” —and here he sighed 
gustily—all life is a foolishness! Probably you will 
go to Panama. If so—if so, give my respects to Herr 
Antonio de Mirén. Tell him Fritz Berkemeyer sent 
you.” The captain scratched his head reflectively. 
“It he is alive, of course. Of course! I am fifty- 
nine and he is thirty years older. Under this awning he 
slept when I commanded the old Fe/icia in past days. 
Ambassador Extraordinary from New Grenada to Spain 
—think of it! Sleeping on my deck like a sailor, that 
ambassador.”” He murmured the title with reverence. 
“And cool as a flying fish, cooler than me—ah, a great 
man!” The captain mopped his brow with a dripping 
kerchief. 

The doldrums broke with a midnight storm and 
steady wind from the northeast. The sailors awoke 
in the forecastle, shouted their glee, and to the lullaby 
of the creaking and splashing of the bilge-water slept 
their soundest in weeks. 

In two weeks the Gustav Bol tacked up the yellow 
Chagres and anchored under the old fort of San Lorenzo. 
The cargo was taken ashore on lighters. The captain 
paid the crew half their wages, which they proceeded to 
drink up at the grog shops, returning aboard at night in 
such shape that they had to be dragged up the ladder 
with ropes. The master viewed with indulgence these 
lapses from sobriety, merely stipulating that one of 
the gang, at least, should remain sober, and row back his 
mates at nightfall 
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Guy, the captain proceeded to take under his wing, 
and nightly they dined at the Hétel des Etrangers. A 
pretentious adobe structure it was, but dingy within; 
the air sickly with citronella and rife with the buzz 
of mosquitoes that defied the attempts of the guests 
to fortify their skin against the punctures by drenching 
themselves with the fluid. Captain Berkemeyer lived 
in a state of somnolence. He discarded his uniform, 
attiring himself in black frock coat and beaver hat. 
Early in the morning he paraded about the town, so 
planning his leisurely jaunt that by no chance could the 
sea come into view. In the patio, with the four inner 
walls about him, and where the native women servants 
engaged in their household tasks and sang their plaintive 
songs, the sea was even more definitely shut off. There, 
before his table and bottles of rum and cognac, he sat 
smoking; sometimes talking with a guest, and always 
maintaining himself with the air and dignity of a 
landed citizen. 

For hours on end Guy had to sit by him and tell of 
his life. “That woman, Zigeunerbube, speak of her 
again.” That was his abrupt command each day, and 
to the recital he would listen, nodding his head and 
drumming his fingers upon the table. Guy felt him- 
self in the thrall of this old seaman who had known noth- 
ing but the ocean and a few ports, and to whom the 
hinterland was terra incognita, and the ways of its 
people quite beyond comprehension. “Before you go, 
wait, just wait a few days,” he would repeat. 

There was strategy in the captain’s plan of allowing 
his men a large measure of freedom. For in ten days 
their last coppers were gone, and therefore, a full 
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complement was assured; for desertion to California 
by way of Aspinwall was the custom of sailors with 
overmuch money in their pockets. Shady individuals 
in the ship-chandling way bowed themselves in and out 
of the patio, Captain Berkemeyer descried favourable 
- trade winds and departure within ten days. A week 
had passed when Guy, wearying of the vicinity of the 
inn, set out early one morning for the fort. 

The old castle, from towers to rampart, was draped 
with dank, hanging moss. He climbed to the roof, 
where he disturbed a flock of screeching sea-fowl. The 
floor up to the machicoulis was piled with a century’s 
accumulation of nests. Vultures, with swollen paunches, 
bald and moulting, croaked on the parapets. They 
hooded their obscene eyes, croaked as they swayed or 
waltzed grotesquely, with flaps of their dusty wings 
that creaked like dilapidated shutters. 

To hand the objects were loathsome and hideous, 
but there was the illimitable expanse of sea, indigo 
blue, that stretched to the horizon in the east. Carib 
boats, with double sails that resembled butterfly 
wings caught together, glided smoothly, furrows of 
snow-like foam trailing in their wake. Below on the 
river bank, the lustrous emerald of the palmettos 
and magnolias lay superimposed upon the yellow 
swirling river. The scent of the blossoms, rank and 
sweet, took him full in the nostrils. It was as palpable 
to his olfactory sense as a draught of water to the 
palate. Nature was opulent, bursting with richness, 
strident in arrogant panoply from the purple sky where 
the sun burned like a kiln-fire to the soil hidden every 
inch with jungle growth. 
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Suddenly he was smitten witha strange hunger for 
the moors, the cool, gray-brown heaths and dull waters 
of the land he had left. A crackling amid the decaying 
nest-twigs behind him caught his ear. Raucous clam- 
our rent the air, and with a flurry of feathers and 
smiting of wings, the vultures danced and fought as they 
tore asnake to morsels. Filled with disgust, he climbed 
down to the rampart and leaned over the parapet. It 
was the feast day of some saint or another, and along 
the dusty road wound a procession. A group of aco- 
lytes carried a statue of the Virgin upon their shoulders. 
It was curious, but the blobs of red, blue, and gilt 
seemed to run together, blurred. An Ave Maria bell 
was being rung. At first faint, it grew louder and 
louder, and with rhythmic clangour swelled until 
the volume deafened him. It was like being in a belfry 
with the great bell vibrating to the clapper. But this 
clapper was beating against the sides of his skull. The 
tune was akin to that of the village chimes of Llandrillo. 
Again he was in the little cart driven by his father, who 
sat whistling between the open flaps. His father 
turned his head, but the eyes were the maleficent hard 
orbs of the vultures. Guy clapped his hands to his 
head unshielded from the sun, but the syncope came 
fast, and his body rolled down the embankment to the 
road. 

He was being nursed back to his senses by a group 
of natives in a hut. Wet palm leaves were pressed to 
his forehead, and an old man was putting a gourd of 
water to his lips. The women, crossing themselves, 
babbled in thankfulness. They waited upon him all 
day, pressed him to stay the night, which he did, being 
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too weak to return afoot to the inn. He had been 
rescued and brought to the hut by priests in the “santa 
procesién”’ and the occurrence had augured for them a 
certain luck. 

The following morning, their luck resolved itself 
into a silver peso. The heat, the roaches, and the 
plague of miserable dogs rendered further stay a horror 
to contemplate, and Guy set out, with fervent blessings 
upon his head, for the town. He climbed up the rise 
on the highway, and paused at the summit to breathe. 
The breeze was strong from the west. The sea was 
alive with boats scurrying with full sails for the Gui- 
anas; the catamarans came down like lizards from the 
Chagres, the rowers shouting with glee at the favour- 
ing breeze. Around the point a bark veered into the 
estuary. Guy perceived it was the Gustav Bol. Hoarse 
barking from its deck came to his ears. The boat shook 
out its plumage of sail to a stirring Baltic chantey. 
The song quavered sweetly on the tropic air. They 
were noble fellows, those ancient shipmates, and such 
a captain as Berkemeyer, Guy felt he would never 
again clasp by the hand. He felt utterly lonely, 
cast-off, forgotten, and the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. It made no difference now when he got back 
to the inn, and he spent three hours making his way 
thither. 

The proprietor received him with a shout of surprise. 

“Sefior, we thought you had gone your way up the 
river,” he said. “The captain waited a day for your 
return, sefior. But the wind, it was too good to lose. 
He leaves you a packet and a letter.” 

The letter ran thus: 
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Herr PuncHEON: 

Perchance you may return. At the slip near Puente Corval you 
will find one of the boats of the Gustav Bol tied up waiting for you. 
Enquire at the embarcadero for Ruy Saltillo, the black sailor, who 
will pole you to Gatun, and lead you beyond to Panama. Give 
him nothing. You are a a fool, Zigeunerbube. So am I, else I 
would let you starve as you deserve. This packet contains money 
for you. My felicitations to the old ambassador. Auf Wiedersehen- 

F. BeERKEMEYER, Kapitan. 


The embarcadero was deserted at that hour of day. 
Asleep under the shade of a pile of mahogany logs was 
a Negro, clad like a native, but more than customarily 
ragged. At his side was a fibre basket heaped with 
tortillas, fruit, and a baked fowl. Above them, slung 
from a projecting log, was a goat-skin oozing wine. 
The luxuriance of the comestibles indicated a sudden 
access of wealth. Guy poked the Negro with his foot, 
and the native slowly opened his eyes. 

“Get the boat ready,” said Guy. “We will start 
this moment.” 

The Negro rose. He stood nearly seven feet high, 
and was of an indescribable and forbidding ugliness. 
His brow slanted like a gorilla’s. Locks of straight 
black hair, the heritage of an Indian ancestor, tumbled 
over his minute eyes, and from his straight, broad 
shoulders, upon which was based a head without inter- 
vening neck, hung knotted arms that terminated almost 
at the knees in mallet-like fists. 

At the command one of the fists ascended to his 
forehead, and a grunt signified that it had been compre- 
hended. Guy marvelled why Berkemeyer had chosen 
this Saltillo for his guide. Guy put on his most com- 
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manding manners, and strode after the Negro who 
lurched, basket on arm, for the slip. He was glad he 
had put the money, nearly five hundred gold pesos, his 
pay and an additional and handsome gift from his 
friend, in a belt slung about his shoulder like a carbine 
strap, and concealed under a shirt and thin leather 
jacket. 

The gig was tied up at the end of a pontoon made of 
palmetto trunks. The Negro waded out, loaded his 
precious basket into the boat, then hauled it to the 
shore whence Guy boarded it. The gig was old and 
patched, insecure for an ocean emergency, but a superb 
conveyance on the Chagres. Saltillo balanced himself 
on the stern thwarts, and with one thrust of the pole 
sent the boat upstream thirty feet. After a mile he 
discarded his shirt, and shining with sweat, like a 
statue of black marble taking the rain, poled with 
enormous vigour. 

He poled with the rhythm of a clock pendulum. 
At each stroke, delivered with a superb play of the 
back muscles, Guy’s head shot back, then forward, a 
systole and diastole that began to mesmerize him, and 
when the dark settled on the stream, he was so over- 
come by a lethargy that he could barely move his 
hand. Still the boat drove on, a plaything in the 
grasp of the magnificent creature who, masterful at the 
stern, seemed to dominate the wild and appalling 
nature of which he was the noblest offspring. 

Night fell, and the wilderness became vocal. Cocka- 
toos burst into eerie chattering in the tree tops. Alliga- 
tors thrust their broad muzzles above the lily-pads and 
grunted. Before the sandy stretches whereon they had 
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laid their eggs, they lashed their tails and emitted a 
hoarse bellowing, like cows. Unnamed denizens of the 
sluggish water splashed and dived with nocturnal 
abandon, and the woods rang with the laughter of 
jackals. 

On drove the boat, with “Gustav Bol, Hamburg,” 
painted on the prow, like a staid burgher hurrying 
‘through a street of lupanars, with bedizened evil staring 
at him with curiosity and wrath. The moon and the 
stars came out and shone on the watery pathway. The 
course seemed obstructed with wavering stumps, like 
stubble in a wheat field, but they were the heads of 
reptiles that sank as the boat approached, to reappear 
as it passed over. 

The Negro had found his tongue. Now as he thrust 
with the pole, he hurled out an ululation with all the 
force of his lungs, a cry that echoed mournfully from 
the banks: “‘O, la, la, la—eeeeeee!’’ It was the one 
cry that the dogs responded to in the miserable villages 
they passed at distances of a mile apart. 

Saltillo was manifestly pleased at these responses of 
the dogs. He mimicked their wails, then burst into 
uncontrollable laughter as they yapped, vibrant with 
rage. 

The mystical mood that had enchained Guy earlier 
on the voyage gave way to a disquietude that bordered 
on simple fright. He shook from head to foot, and the 
belief that he had succumbed to cowardice filled him 
with nausea. The farther they had gone upstream, 
the more savage and oblivious of his charge’s presence 
the Negro seemed to have become. Guy’s instincts led 
him to a summary action. 
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“Saltillo!” he shouted. 

The Negro yelled with fright. He faced about, and 
pressed the pole to his chest, and stood trembling, | 
with jaw fallen. He sank to the bottom of the boat, 
suddenly bereft of his sense of balance. 

“God, why do you make all that noise? You are 
worse than the reptiles. Get me ashore; we can’t be 
going like this all night.” 

The language was almost beyond Saltillo’s compre- 
hension, but Guy’s gestures pieced out the meaning for 
him, and jerkily, with endless moans, he poled the gig 
ahead until he discerned the lights of a settlement, and 
grounded the boat at a desolate landing. 

The boy followed the Negro as he lunged ahead 
through the thicket of mangoes, and came to a group of 
a half-dozen thatched huts that stood in a clearing. 
A dog gave the alarm; timid shouts from one hut to 
another were a prelude to loud jabbering in bastard 
Spanish, and on Saltillo’s loud assurances to them the 
natives came out, bearing spears and muskets. The 
Negro held noisy converse with the head men, and the 
upshot of it was that the visitors were escorted to a 
thatched cabin out of which a native kicked a family 
of squealing pigs. Saltillo blasphemed at the filthiness, 
and, seizing two of the villagers, cracked their heads 
together until they resounded like cocoanuts. The 
darkness, for the light of the heavens was shut off by 
the trees, tripled the confusion. Armfuls of plantain 
leaves were brought in and cast upon the floor. Some- 
one set a dried gourd of oil before the entrance, lighted 
the floating wick, and the interior was illumined like a 
circus tent. 
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Saltillo, labouring under excitement, sprawled upon 
the leaves and hurled curses at the villagers until they 
retreated into the shadows. He spread out the viands, 
waited until his master had satisfied his hunger, then 
fell to with a voracious jungle appetite; then each, 
having broached the goat-skin, crawled into a corner 
and sank into unconsciousness. 

They resumed their voyage long before dawn. For 
three hours before the sun rose their boat lunged 
stealthily through fog so thick that the banks were 
hidden from view. The scents of the river seemed to 
hang full-bodied in the opaque and cool air, the putres- 
cence of the ooze, stirred up by Saltillo’s oar, mingling 
with the perfume of the mango blossoms. Three hours 
after sunrise the voyagers sweltered in the sun blazing 
down with the intensity of its heat magnified in the 
gradually deliquescing mist. 

To Gatun they came, an unutterably filthy village, 
with dragonflies and an infinite variety of Coleoptera 
hovering over the noisome mud bars that glistened in 
putridity with the changing and opalescent hues of coal- 
tar. Saltillo bargained in the market-place for smoked 
goat flesh and a live iguana, which he simmered in wine. 
At Gorgona they stayed the night, where the Negro 
placed the boat in the safekeeping of an acquaintance. 

Thenceforth the journey lay over the mountains. 
But one mule was procurable, and this Guy rode, while 
Saltillo, like a gigantic pilgrim, trudged ahead, with 
his long oar for staff. They passed a group of malarial 
natives who stared at them open-mouthed in front of 
their wretched cabins. Saltillo was the impersonation 
of an energy alien to their clime. Even Guy found the 
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spectacle of his guide, a creature of the sea and boats, 
tramping and lurching through the thicket, uttering 
loud grumblings the while as the pebbles hurt his feet, 
acutely incongruous. They climbed steadily to an 
altitude where the vegetation was a scanty shrub, and 
teh earth, upon which they had trouble getting foothold, 
a friable tufa mixed with conglomerate. At each step 
the Negro stooped and heaved like a sawyer in a pit, 
and he no longer gave voice to his feelings. At the 
top, a ridge that gave out over a vista of green and 
rolling valleys, with towering hills to the west, Sal- 
tillo sank to the turf and clutched his chest. His 
upper lip was curled in agony, and his face an ashy: 
gray. 

“M1 corazén—mi corazén, senor,’ he murmured, and 
touched at his heart. 

Guy dismounted and gave him a draught of the wine. 
Saltillo pointed a finger toward the horizon and shook 
his head. 

“Las sierras, las montanas y la tierra dura!” he 
gasped, with rollings of his head, as if he had suddenly 
been reduced to imbecility. Tears rolled down his 
cheek. He was in a pitiable state of nostalgia for the 
sea and the low altitudes. Leaning upon his oar, the 
symbol of the element to which he was born and bred, 
he appeared like a parting satellite of Neptune, stranded 
on a mountain top, and hopeless of return. 

“Saltillo,” said Guy, “there are more mountains 
in the path, but I shall tread them alone. Go back to 
the sea where you belong. And when you meet Sefior 
Berkemeyer, tell him you have conducted me safely, 
and I am eternally obliged to him.” 
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The Negro kissed his master’s hand. At Guy’s 
gesture he slung the goat-skin upon his back, and with 
an “ Adiés” turned and began the descent homeward. 
Guy watched him in his progress toward the valley. 
At each fathom he seemed to grow straighter, with 
returning forces, heart and lungs once more in fine 
accord, and down the white string of the trail he trotted, 
apparently with the speed of a horse, on and on toward 
where the blue Caribbean lay. 


CHAPTER X 


T WAS a gorgeous day when Guy rode into the 
splendid city of Panama. In the suburbs, where the 
flat began, he was caught up in a crowd of natives in 
holiday array, bearing aloft pennants and images, and 
headed by a phalanx of hooded monks preceded by a 
bishop on a white horse. He bought a banner of a 
stout Negress, and hoisted it upon the pommel of 
his saddle, which gave him rather an important air, 
even though his jacket and white trousers were torn by 
brambles and moss-stained. He drew out from his 
bosom the silken envelope that contained Danzel’s 
shilling, and let it hang outside his chest in lieu of a 
scapular. For a mile, with shouts, loud prayers, 
babbling of children and neighbourly chatter, the 
procession went on, then it turned into the plaza before 
the Cathedral, and by degrees Guy slackened his 
progress until he was left behind. 

He enquired of an old woman, squatting before her 
ollas of greens in the market place, the way to the 
residence of Don Antonio de Mirén. It happened to 
be around the corner, and thither Guy rode. The 
house was a handsome stucco building, as solid as a 
fort, with a row of small barred windows giving upon 
the street, and a door imposingly studded with copper 
spikes. A barouche pulled up in front of it, and three 
ladies in mantillas and high combs descended, helped by 
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two gentlemen clad in tall hats and, despite the stifling 
heat, with cloaks over their shoulders. One jangled the 
bell, and through the door they were ushered by an 
obsequious servant in livery. 

All this formality and elegance filled Guy with 
dismay. To enter the palace in the wretched clothes 
he was wearing would, he felt, be an affront to the old 
ambassador, granted that he could even effect an 
entrance in those habiliments. He turned about and 
rode on until he found an outfitter’s. Here was an 
excellent assortment of clothes, and he picked out a 
captain’s uniform, with a cocked hat, handsome epau- 
lettes, sword and dress boots, which all came very cheap 
at twenty pesos. He dressed himself at the back of the 
shop, and having tethered the mule to a post, walked to 
the ambassador’s door. 

The servant, a brisk-moving small mestizo, seemed 
petrified at the aspect of such grandeur. Then he 
bowed to the ground, and prayed Guy to follow him 
through to the patio. The house had customs of its 
own, for he was ushered, without being announced, into 
the garden, and signalled, with a respectful flourish, to 
enter the presence. 

From the centre of the patio rose a palm, and on a 
low rattan couch placed on the grass in its shade was 
seated the ambassador. A trellis-work covered with 
flowering orchids screened Guy from view. Don 
Antonio was old, so enormously old that Guy marvelled 
that he should live at all. His silvered skull, emaciated 
features, waxy, transparent skin, and the lean hands 
folded on his lap, filled Guy with veneration. Don 
Antonio wore an embroidered jacket hung with medals, 
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velvet breeches, and jewelled garters below the knees. 
From a silver box he scooped snuff into his aquiline 
nose, then flicked off the grains with a silk handkerchief 
that he withdrew from his frilled sleeve. He was bow- 
ing amiably to three small children playing on the 
grass in front of him. Suddenly they got to their feet 
and uttered shouts of joy. 

From another door leading to the patio came another 
child of their own age, an abashed visitor, with a doll 
under her arm. The old diplomat rose and made a low 
genuflexion. 

Guy advanced, introduced himself as “Sefor Pun- 
cheon, British seaman,” and was received with equal 
ceremony. 

The old man touched a little gong, and the mestizo 
appeared, bearing a tray of liqueurs and glasses. 

“T have come to convey you, sefior, the compliments 
of Captain Berkemeyer.” 

The old man closed his eyes and seemed to rack his 
memory. Slowly he shook his head. 

Guy spoke again: 

“Some twenty years ago he conveyed you to Barce- 
lona in his ship. He said—he believed you were on a 
mission from New Granada, New Castile—I forget, 
Sefior Ambassador, the details, precisely. But it was 
twenty years ago, going across the Atlantic.” 

“Oh—ah, a sailor of some sort? I do not recollect. 
I have gone over so many, many times. And twenty 
years ago—that is like to-day, a time, sefior, of trivial 
things.” 

With a palsied hand he poured out the liqueur. He 
murmured a toast, then tossed off his potion in a gulp. 
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“Why,” he asked querulously, “do you come to my 
country? You will not, of course, do anything so mad 
as stay here?” Ashe bent his head forward in scrutiny, 
his lip lifted with a suspicion of arrogance and the 
benignity vanished from his face. 

“That Europe of yours—it is established. You love 
its order and ways of living, its firm seats, its wealth 
of which you have had your abundant share, sefor, 
its peers, and its bourgeoisie who pay deference to you. 
Me—I love this filthy, hot country of my birth. Even 
the dogs and vultures in the streets, the peons drunken 
and verminous. I stand and defend them, ignorant 
and besotted creatures as they are.” 

Guy felt the old ambassador had grossly mistaken 
him. He was about to make a rejoinder when the host 
motioned to him to refill the glasses. The ambassador 
drank again, pushing back with trembling, snow-white 
fingers the lace that drooped from his sleeve before he 
raised the cut-glass goblet to his lips. 

“ Decididamente, senor, if | had my way I would forbid 
any of them to travel. Every lizard to his own corner 
—such is my philosophy. What do you gain by 
straying about all over the earth?” | 

“Senor Embajador, one might gain such a philosophy 
as yours.” 

The old man spluttered. He waved his hand im- 
potently. “I give it to you without your perspiring 
to earn it. Take my counsel, go back where you 
belong.” 

A bell jangled somewhere, with a rasp of wire over 
brick, and it portended formal guests. Guy sprang 
to his feet, and despite his fury, made a profound formal 
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bow. The old man had sunk back against the tree in 
senile collapse; his head doddered, but his eyes, fixed 
straight before him, burned defiantly with the fires of 
patriotism, challenging and unquenchable. 

That was the deuce of a way to treat a gentleman in 
uniform. And what right had the old fellow to lay on 
such gratuitous advice? “Back where you belong”— 
indeed! If his English had not been so good, Guy 
would have been inclined to think the ridiculous old 
Mirén had never in all his born days left his seat under 
the palm. 

In a few minutes Guy was at the wharfinger’s office, 
where he made enquiries as to the departure of a ship 
for California. Someone sent him across to another 
building at the dock. Here was a bedlam, and men, 
the larger number topped with silk hats, flowed in and 
out, and a good deal of ill humour prevailed. Guy 
edged his way through to the wicket. 

““A berth to San Francisco!” echoed a harassed clerk. 
“We haven’t any left. Absolutely.”” He shook his 
head commiseratingly. 

“Very well.” Guy fitted on his cocked hat, which he 
had tucked under his arm while squirming through. 
The clerk lifted an eyebrow slightly at the insignia. 

“T didn’t see it at first,” he murmured. “Usually 
when they take French leave it is in mufti.””’ He shook 
off his depressed air and opened his eyes wide, as if to 
encourage belief that a happy solution could be found. 
“The Belle of the Azores will be clearing at the south 
dock about sunrise. A clipper, and things are pretty 
tight—pretty tight, sir. But I dare say for a hundred 
and fifty dollars a passage can be arranged.” 
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Guy nodded and produced notes for that amount. 
The clerk counted them, and handed him a receipt and 
a brief note addressed to the master of the clipper. 
At the door Guy was recalled by a porter who escorted 
him back to the wicket. The clerk beckoned to him to 
tender his ear. 

“Perhaps, sir, a little word of counsel as between 
gentlemen? The vessel is of British registry, and it 
would be regrettable to have the voyage spoilt through 
being confined in the ship’s brig. The irons, you know. 
It is always safer to do your deserting in civilian 
clothes.” 

Guy thanked him, and hurried back to the outfitter’s 
shop. The shopkeeper haggled enormously over the 
deal, but with much grumbling took over the mule, now 
half asleep on the sidewalk, and the uniform in exchange 
for a merchant’s outfit. At a ramshackle hotel, 
packed with travellers who had come overland, he 
found a lodging for the night, and there he slept after 
an evening over cards in the patio, where the candles 
gave out less light than smoke that was acrid from the 
incineration of streams of moths and mosquitoes. 

Guy arrived at the dock before dawn. At that early 
hour, for the orange light in the east was just beginning 
to spread fan-wise over the purple sky, fifteen prospec- 
tive voyagers were sitting about the wharf, encamped 
among their baggage, and some were still asleep. The 
palm of that harassed clerk must have been amply 
crossed with silver. The Belle of the Azores, a Liverpool 
vessel with high rakish masts, sparkled with dried salt 
spray from her trucks to the water-line. She had 
warped in late at night, but was still taking on cargo, 
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and tons of cacao nuts and bags of oranges whirred 
down in nets into her hold. 

By nine o’clock the loading was done, and the gang- 
plank thrown out. The pilgrims trooped aboard. A 
mate led them below, and bending almost double they 
were conducted amidships and shown to their berths. 
These were properly shelves, with just space enough 
between to receive the recumbent body of a man. 
Most of them were already preémpted by lean Chilenos, 
with their dunnage at their feet, who watched with un- 
unconcealed defiance the entry of the newcomers. 

Favouring currents and a southeasterly breeze gave 
the Belle of the Azores a good start before noon. Punto 
Mala was passed in the early forenoon, and the clipper, 
all canvas from mizzen to the deck, drove north with 
so opulent a wind that the sails bellied too full to rustle. 

Off Cape Corrientes a day and a half later the heat 
routed even the Chilenos from below, and all slept on 
the decks under the star-encrusted sky. The passengers 
tossed dice, yawned, and led a wholly negative existence 
with little in common save a hostility to the South 
Americans. There were seven or eight gentlemen from 
New Orleans, aloof and polished and given to talk of 
chance and high stakes. They played cards but rarely, 
and then merely a rubber, played with finesse and a 
rapidity that bordered on pure legerdemain, which 
probably it was. The others were nondescript: two 
or three farmers, a group of miners, and a musician 
who fiddled all the first day and succumbed to sea- 
sickness for the rest of the voyage. 

The master, John Lucas, was a creature of nocturnal 
habits, and had a way of hovering about the decks at 
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night like a ghost. He was a dismal little man long past 
sixty, with gray side-beards and troubled blue eyes. 
He had an insatiate hobby for collecting all sorts of 
wood, sawing them up into square blocks, which he 
polished and labelled with the assiduity of a scientist. 
He must have had five or six chests full of them. His 
cabin resounded with the whirring of a small foot-lathe 
and intermittent clappings of block upon block. Why 
he ever took to the sea was a mystery. He would have 
been more content, even if no happier, as a coffin- 
maker. But he was a first-rate seaman, and his tissues 
were as infiltrated with salt water as a fish. Every 
now and then he shot back the shutter of his cabin to 
squint up at the sails to see if they were catching every 
pennyworth of wind. 

At night he stood a half watch at the wheel, plainly 
for a sheer love of solitude. Once Guy approached 
him and asked, after speaking of his experience, for a 
turn at the spokes. The master worked his bushy eye- 
brows up and down and grunted sceptically. 

“Let me see your hands,” he said. 

Guy showed the palms, calloused and stained with 
oakum and pitch. The master twirled the spokes and 
gazed far ahead with an occasional glance at the com- 
pass. It was a long time before he spoke. 

“The more fool, you. Now that you have the chance 
to be a gentleman for the time being, you might as well 
take it. Going to the mines? I thought so—they all 
go. And they wish they hadn’t. Take my advice and 
go back home where you belong. God! I would 
sooner run a guano boat than haul round a pack of 
damned fools who ought to be keel-hauled for their 
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impudence in Here, sir! You are a young fellow. 
I am an old man, and a crusty one, having sailed these 
seas for fifty years, and learnt something into the 
bargain.” 

He whirled about the wheel again, muttering. “Ay, 
I’ve taken as many back as came. I can ship a likely 
lad along with me, and my advice is But Guy 
had clapped his hands to his ears and heard no more. 
Nor was the master after that ever seemingly cognizant 
of his presence. 

A month of fair sailing and the Belle of the Azores 
glided through the Golden Gate. The passageway 
between sheer towering walls of rock was filled with gray - 
fog turned by the high sun into palpitant light. Frig- 
ates, sloops, and fussy paddle-wheel steamers nosed the 
bank from Telegraph Hill to the wharves a mile south 
where ’round-the-Horn and China clippers were dis- 
gorging their cargoes. Off Yerba Buena Island the 
Belle of the Azores dropped anchor and the passengers 
were lowered in the boats and rowed ashore. They 
landed amid a confusion of stevedores who, with loud 
yells and chanteys, were piling into some semblance of 
order bales of woven goods, machinery, barrels, stacks 
of comestibles, and piles of lumber that were hurled 
about as if by some cataclysm. 

Baggage on shoulder, the arrivals walked single file 
over a narrow boardwalk that erupted mud from 
between its seams at every step. The Chilenos marched 
on, ducking their heads under the projecting bowsprits 
of the vessels, in the direction of the hill. The gam- 
blers turned off at Sacramento Street, and Guy, after 
wandering a block farther, turned west and found him- 
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self on the sloping Plaza, the centre of San Francisco. 

Ata terrifically noisy hotel facing the square he found 
quarters—a fifth portion in a room redolent with the 
gums that oozed out of the thin pine-board partitions. 
Three of his co-partners were bearded fellows, fast 
asleep and snoring in their bunks, with their muddy 
boots, hats, and garments dropped heterogeneously 
underfoot. Blasts of sound issued from the barroom 
underneath, a lofty chamber upholstered in crimson 
plush, like a ship’s saloon, and aglitter with mirrors 
framed with sculptural and gilded plaster, a masterpiece 
of specious splendour. Men stood three deep at the 
bar drinking. The vibrancy of the atmosphere almost 
stunned him, and he went outside. 

Chinese, the first Guy had ever seen, sidled like 
phantoms, their hands tucked muff-wise into their 
sleeves. Mexican washermen with baskets of soiled 
linen poised on their heads clumped through the mud. 
Chaises and victorias, drawn by alert and shining 
horses, dashed headlong, and vaqueros in velvet jackets 
trimmed with gold buttons, handsome, proud, and 
saturnine, coursed up and down the street. Toward 
Rincon stately houses, built solidly in the European 
fashion, sat heavily upon the hills. Kearney and 
Montgomery streets were full-blown in the glory of 
curbs and plate glass, ornate shipping and broking 
offices. Those that frequented these thoroughfares 
displayed a suavity and good humour and a sumptu- 
osity of broadcloth and silk that marked them as 
citizens of the utmost consequence. 

The next day Guy found himself plunged into the 
distressful state of absolute indigence. All morning 
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he had hung about the Plaza, watching the riders from 
the haciendas of San Mateo wheeling around and 
around on their fleet and muscular mares, showing 
them off with a great deal of flourish. Guy felt that 
he could no longer do without a horse. One vaquero, 
more than half tipsy, had a piebald mount that struck 
his fancy, and he priced it. The indifferent response 
was “cento pesos.” Guy pulled out his wallet of bills, 
but he lacked four or five dollars of the figure, and the 
vaquero would not consent to take less. This futile 
business had amused a throng of partisans whose wit, 
being uttered in Spanish, passed over his head. A 
picaro amongst them followed him to the hotel, doubt- 
less, for when Guy clapped his hand to his pocket 
the wallet was gone. 

For an hour he was sickened. Up and down the 
street he walked until he had recovered from his panic 
and sense of utter helplessness. He wandered into a 
wine-shop beyond the sand hills on Kearney Street, 
and sat down on a box, with his hands upon his face. 

He got up after he had rested, and finding space at 
the bar, rang with a finality his last dollar in payment 
for a glass of brandy. His father had always recom- 
mended brandy as a specific when things were pretty 
bad. 

The barkeeper, a fat, dirty old man in a red shirt, 
lifted his sparse eyebrows. “Now, there, what will 
‘be the matter with ye?” 

“The dips cleaned me out in the Plaza, sir.” 

“Well”—the barkeeper clucked his tongue sympa- 
thetically—‘“‘that’s not so bad as it might. be. A 
hold-up it is, boys,” he affirmed, “and you will all be 
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coming across for the spalpeen.” . The patrons slapped 
and shoved coins over the sopping bar, and the old 
man raked the moist pile over to the boy, adding thereto 
a handful of coins scooped from the drawer. 

“There ye are. Taking them will be thanks enough. 
And if ye ever get flush again, mebbe ye will remember 
to get your licker at old man Finney’s.” 

This Guy promised, and in a loud voice he asked if 
anybody here knew one Shadrach Puw who had come 
to California with a young daughter. Nobody had. 
Some one suggested inquiring at the Post Office. 
Another advised him to give it up, for “he had probably 
changed his name.” “Like everybody else,” chuckled 
someone else. Then everybody proffered advice. 

“Mine is to get ye a job at once,” said the old mar. 
“Tf ye walk up and down Sansome Street with your eyes 
open you may find almost anything in the way of a 
job.” 

Guy thanked them. Sansome Street, with its scores 
of waterfront shops, seemed rather a likely place to 
hunt one’s fortune in, and back and forth he sauntered. 
looking in at the windows and doors. 

Over one shop was the sign, “Hubert Packney, 
Powder & Gear,” and here he entered. © 

The shop smelled like a ship-chandler’s, with a fine 
balsamic reek of tar and pitch. The walls were hidden 
by tiers of kegs and barrels. Cans of black powder, 
bundles of picks and shovels, wheelbarrows, levers, and 
mountains of cordage were more of the stock in trade. 
Perched before a desk in a corner was a middle-aged 
man ruling lines in a ledger. He wore a frock coat like 
a minister’s, his rosy cheeks were bearded up to the 
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eyes, and he looked altogether a pleasant person to 
approach. Guy spoke up. 

Mr. Packney gazed at him wonderingly over his 
horn spectacles. “A job?” he mused. “Something in 
the way of swinging a hammer?” 

Guy said he thought something in that way would 
be about right. 

The proprietor cautiously discussed the wage, then 
spoke sadly of the time’he had keeping his help. “It’s 
working on the pans does it. They figure if they can 
make ’em, they can also use ’em. But then”—with 
forced joviality, rubbing his hands—“T should be the 
last to complain how my pans get ’em in the end. 
Hey, Jacob!” 

Out came a stumpy, grizzled man, with a paper cap 
on his head, and smeared all over Sich soot and oil. 

“A boy to help you, Jacob. Learn him well, and if 
any customers come in when I’m out, show him what 
to do in the shop.” Jacob grunted dubiously. Mr. 
Packney untied a paper bundle upon his desk and 
produced some sausages and bread, and spread out a 
luncheon. Jacob lurched into the back room and re- 
appeared with three dripping bottles of beer that had 
been chilling off in the water butt. 

All three dined, leaning against the desk. Mr. 
Packney rambled on in an undertone of politics, com- 
plained of the mud, spoke of a steamboat that had 
blown up on the Sacramento, “allowed” that the edi- 
torial praising the Vigilantes was the best the dita 
California had run in weeks and weeks, and so on, 
with his mouth full of sausage. The meal over, Mr. 
Packney clapped on his stove-pipe hat, flicked the 
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crumbs from his vest, and with an ivory-knobbed stick 
under his arm, sallied forth to march the street, a 
noble specimen of a citizen of portentous affairs. 

In the back room Guy was now initiated into the 
profession of making gold-pans. A low dome of 
polished metal was clamped upon a firm trestle. 
Jacob seized a coil of wire and, circling like a churn- 
horse, wound the metal about the mould while Guy 
applied a torch to the wire until the fiery mounting 
spiral completed an inverted pan. With a copper 
mallet it was hammered until water-tight. All after- 
noon they continued the process, dropping a dozen pans 
to hiss into the water-butt. 

Jacob pitched the tools upon the bench, pulled off his 
shirt, and scrubbed himself to a crimson glow. He 
was gnarled and muscled like an Anteeus. Casting off 
his leather apron he arrayed himself in white linen and 
a black suit and topped himself with a hat almost as 
fine as Mr. Packney’s. 

This was palpably in deference to his employer’s 
conventional ideas, Guy felt. So far as clothes went, 
Mr. Packney and Jacob were twins, with Jacob much 
the shabbier twin. Cast-offs, of course. Yet they 
contrived to give the craftsman an extraneous dignity, 
something to live up to. He and Guy walked up 
Kearney Street in the twinkling lights, stopping at 
various stands to purchase and eat the strange foods 
vended by Mexicans—‘buckskin pudd’ns,” Jacob 
termed them, and the meat content savoured much like 
that of a seagull, which probably it was. A long- 
drawn-out scrappy dinner they made, with drinks of 
beer between courses. They zigzagged on the streets, 
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stopping to listen to street preachers, patent-medicine 
orators, thimble-riggers and card tricksters who ex- 
horted all and sundry to try their luck at the table. 
Jacob stared open-mouthed, a gullible soul, and would 
have been content to stay rooted to one spot if Guy had 
not incessantly been plucking at his sleeve. 

Half the city was sauntering up and down the walks. 
Barouches flowed along the street. Tents, shacks of 
battered tin, huts of driftwood, roofed shelters made of 
ship-timber blazed with their inner light, and laughter, 
song, curses, the uproar of dancing and fighting poured 
out unheeded by the passers-by. This was the voice 
of San Francisco. The seething sound, the harsh feel 
of life, like raw whiskey, the jostling of the primitive 
and elegance, the spectacle of so many varied and 
extreme types of humanity—all filled Guy with exul- 
tation. They turned into Montgomery Street. Here 
was a solidity, even architectural pretense. The folk 
were more subdued in manner, wealth and display 
were more evident. Already the old had been grafted 
upon the new; the flow of vital fluids had long recom- 
menced. Settledness and even a complacency were 
not masked by the energy and picturesque air of the 
crowds. What it was that made him suddenly sad, 
Guy did not know. It was that in his heart he was 
defiantly vagrant. After all, this was.a city, like many, 
many others. 

“I suppose,” he said, turning to Jacob, who had 
paused to light a cigar, “I suppose you like all this, 
eh?” 

Jacob grunted. Not once had he spoken a word— 
merely grunted. 
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“Wal, it ain’t nothin’ like what it was in ’48. And 
in ’49, too, a man saw life, I can tell ye.” 

Guy yawned. He felt sleepy. It was long past 
midnight, and Jacob, too, began to rub his eyes and 
walk drowsily. 

“Perhaps you can tell me of a place where I can stay 
for the night.” 

Jacob gave him a curious look. ‘Where else, but 
where you work? That is the way with us here. And 
we might as well be going back.” 

They went down a narrow street, with a curb so 
narrow that they rubbed their shoulders against the 
houses. One window was open. Because it was warm 
two women were leaning out. Powdered, slack- 
breasted, half drunk, they cackled with silly laughter 
and then thrust out their tongue with impudent stares 
at them as they passed by. Jacob did not turn his 
head, but many paces tarther on stuck his thumb over 
his shoulder. 

“Even the wimmen—that kind—they ain’t quite 
what they used to be in those old days.” He grunted, 
reflectively. 

He unlocked the door of the shop, then paused before 
he pushed it open. He turned his gaze full upon Guy. 
“Tt’s no concern of mine, but what was it, I wonder, 
that brought you out here? If you had spoken of the 
mines, now, that would have been different.” 

““A woman,” said Guy. 


CHAPTER XI 


HINGS went very well at the shop. Guy found 

Mr. Packney and Jacob, though both half mad, 
likable and indulgent. The only trouble was that so 
many customers came in to buy. powder and wheel- 
barrows instead of pans that Jacob got fretful before 
them, and sometimes downright discourteous. 

Fither he or Guy had to drop the hot wire, wipe his 
hands of black grease, and dicker with strangers, which 
Jacob found particularly annoying because the stran- 
gers, as was the custom in the city, were dressed in their 
best garments, and Jacob had a hat and coat as fine as 
any body’s. 

“Too busy now!” he would roar when a customer 
came in for aught but pans. Then he would bang on 
the anvil, shout and yell as though the wire were 
strangling him as the serpent did Laocoon, until the 
visitor departed. 

Mr. Packney, to please him, had a huge sign put up 
beside the door: “Packney’s Primrose Pans.” Jacob 
used to go out and stare at it, and spell it aloud for 
the benefit of passers-by. 

“What’s them?” a fellow once demanded, with a 
guffaw. ‘“‘Somep’n to grow buttercups in?” 

Jacob, removing his cob pipe from his lips and survey- 
ing the wretch contemptuously from head to foot, ex- 
plained the function of the article, then, pityingly, 
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“How long you bin in Calaforny? They’s many things 
you haven’t heard of, eh?” 

“Long enough to have done plenty mining,” growled 
the other. “Why in hell don’t ye call them gold-pans, 
like everybody else with brains in their head?” 

For a moment Jacob was too indignant to speak. 
Then his eyes glowed triumphantly. “Cause, stranger, 
they ain’t made of gold, but just plain and honest wire!” 
And before the stranger could make a retort, he went 
in and slammed the door. 

Jacob had invented the wire pans, or had designed the 
shape or contrived the usage of manufacture. He re- 
sented, secretly at first, then openly, anything that 
interfered with his task of turning them out in a steady 
quantity. 

Mr. Packney began to spend more and more time at 
the hotels, where he drank more than was good for 
him, and lost a good many dollars at poker. As time 
went on he seldom came in more than three or four 
times a week, and then merely to read his letters and 
balance the books. The stock of powder and gear 
began to run low. Once in a while, to oblige someone 
whom he knew very well, Jacob purveyed this stuff, 
and when it was all gone he rubbed his hands with 
gratification. Mr. Packney descried the necessity of 
. ordering more, but Jacob would not listen to it. The 
merchant complained and foresaw bankruptcy ahead, 
but Jacob was obdurate. 

“We are through with that truck!” he affirmed. “If 
ye bring in any more, I'll throw it into the bay!” 

For a week after that talk, Mr. Packney came in 
early each morning, and immersed in gloom sat in his 
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empty front shop. He met his customers feebly, and 
whispered in a hoarse voice, whereupon they left con- 
vinced he was a prey to some internal and fatal malady. 
He was reduced to the part of a mere bookkeeper—he, 
one of the biggest merchants on Sansome Street. 
Sometimes he came to the door of the work-room, and 
for an hour uttered a tirade that ended in a pleading 
whine, but Jacob, quite engrossed in his job, paid not 
the slightest attention tohim. There the matter ended. 
Jacob would not be bothered with clerical details. 
It made no difference to him whether the pans were sold 
at a good profit or at a staggering loss. None at all, so 
long as he got his day’s wage, which, curiously enough, 
was all he asked. . 

So far as Guy could figure it out, business had in- 
creased. Buyers bought the pans by the gross and 
shipped them to the mines. Prospectors, extraordinary 
old fellows with long beards, purchased them at retail. 
And as for himself he got eight dollars a day and saved 
the expenses of lodging through sleeping in the shop 
at night with Jacob. 

Came winter and long rainy nights. Jacob set up 
a pot-bellied stove, which he kept red-hot, continually 
poking the fire and spitting upon the lid. Sometimes 
they played cards or dominoes. The old man trooped 
out religiously at eight o’clock to return with a bucket 
of beer. Guy ensnared him with the delights of mulled 
brew—done by thrusting a red-hot poker into a mug of 
it. He got drunk an hour earlier, and lay back snoring 
in a dilapidated rocking-chair, with a handkerchief over 
his face. 

Guy had fixed a hanging lamp over the desk, and here 
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he wrote letters night after night while the wind, 
howling down the embarcadero, slapped the canvas 
tents, beat on the tin roofs, and rattled the loose 
shingles until the street resounded as from a fusillade. 
He had got a list of all the towns and camps in Cali- 
fornia where there was a post office or an express station, 
and to these he wrote making inquiries about one 
Shadrach Puw and his daughter Danzel. He did this 
mainly at Jacob’s counsel. 

“You young fellers don’t make yer heads save yer 
legs,” he said one night before the last mug of ale had 
rendered him beatified and speechless. “‘An’ if ye go 
moochin’ about, ’tis but to git away from yourself, an’ 
not to find anythin’ in partickler.” 

And so he wrote on every night, almost, until the 
lamp guttered and the pen slipped from his fingers as he 
fell in a drowse upon the desk. 

Often by day he would waylay travellers from the 
interior valleys and the mines, questioning them at the 
exchange or at the dock where the stern-wheelers 
brought in passengers from the Sacramento water- 
head. These were miners from Marysville, Hangtown, 
and the Feather River placers. A malarial lot, and 
woe-begone, shaking with ague contracted in the 
miasmatic bends of the stream. Then there were 
lumbermen, hearty and uncouth, from Klamath and 
Plumas. Prospectors and “cradlers” from Soulsby- 
ville, Yorktown, Sonora, San Andreas, Angels, Jim- 
town, Mariposa, Chinese Camp—he interrogated them 
all, but none had seen the wanderers. 

Once he spoke to two men carrying another in a chair, 
a man bent and twisted with rheumatism, his face dis- 
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torted with the agony of arthritis, brought on by weeks 
of soaking in a chill river-bed. The invalid caught the 
names. 

“And what did he look like?” he demanded. Guy, 
walking on with them, described the man and girl as 
minutely as he could. The invalid nodded his head 
and swore he had met them only a week previously; or, 
at the most, a month. 

“And where—where?”’ cried the boy. ‘What were 
they doing?” 

“Turned Jack Mormon, he did,” sang out the invalid. 
“And the gal—she’s number five of his pardner!” 
Then he cackled raucously, and broke into a fit of 
coughing. 

One of the bearers whispered to Guy: 

“There, there—he will have his little joke. And if 
I was you, I wouldn’t take it so to heart. They’s 
plenty of gals round here, if ye look only half smart 
about ye.” 

Winter passed, and spring also, and soon the mo- 
notonous processional of summer days was coming to 
the end. Jacob’s prediction had not come true. Noth- 
ing came of the vast amount of letter-writing. Twice 
Guy had been on the verge of revolt, and only the old 
man’s pleadings had dissuaded him from going out on 
the road with his pack. 

“They'll be a-comin’, I tell ye—they two,” he re- 
peated. “It ain’t no use to carry on like that.” 

Whether it was the water, or the malaise incident to 
the long process of acclimatization, or some contagion 
borne in the black tule fogs, as Jacob averred, Guy 
began to grow fretful and thin. Jacob decided that 
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they should consult a doctor—and the only one in 
whom he had faith. This was an inebriate whose post 
was before the bar at the Occidental Hotel, where he 
received his patients and drank up his fees before he had 
pocketed them. 

To this sad dog of the neighbourhood they went. 
He performed a swift auscultation on Guy’s chest, held 
up two fingers to signify the amount of the fee, then 
dug into his vest-pocket for a half-dozen sinister blue 
pellets. 

“More work and more fresh air for you, Chileno.” 

“That ain’t what’s the matter with him,” said Jacob, 
rubbing his chin in mild surprise at the implied diagno- 
sis. 

“Further,” added Guy, “I am not a Chileno, and I 
get as much work and air as is good for me, I think you 
might as well know.” 

The doctor cocked his tall beaver over one eye, and 
fixed the other in a long, probing glance at his patient. 
He was manifestly annoyed. His professional standing 
was imperilled. He bit his lip and tugged hard at his 
preposterous creamy moustache. Then he exploded 
ina. pouf!” 

“Now, of course—ah, a Romany Rye! Been here 
how long, you say? A year? That explains it. 
Cacoethes vagabondi, and a very bad case.” Jacob 
took off his hat to scratch his head. ‘And metastasis 
is indicated. Keep moving, preferably by the marrow- 
bone stage.” He looked about triumphantly at the 
loungers who stood listening respectfully to the farrago 
of Latin and ethnology. “The drinks were almost on 
me then, boys.” 
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Ultimately they were, for the fee which Guy gave 
him at once contributed to the general hilarity of the 
crowd. Jacob, too, was in high good humour, until 
Guy explained his malady to him. The old man was 
crestfallen. 

“Wal, if it’s in yore blood, then they’s nothin’ ye can 
do about it,” he sighed. “Is there?”’ 

“Nothing, as you can see, Jacob,” said the boy. “I 
am sorry.” . 

They trudged back in the direction of the shop. It 
was dark and misty; horsemen and pedestrians moved 
through the gloom like phantoms. At the corner of 
Clay and Kearney streets Jacob stumbled and nearly 
fell into a mud-hole, but Guy saved him, and none too 
soon, from a worse plight, for a carriage brushed past 
them, heralded by the warning shout of a coachman, 
and the two retreated to the curb. The corner lamp 
reflected light upon the occupants: a personage with 
.side-beards and another who was either blindfolded or 
else bandaged. Guy yelled out. 

“Land’s sakes,” cried Jacob, “what’s gone into ye 
this night?” 

Guy was rooted against the post, with his gaze fixed 
in the direction of the disappearing carriage. 

“It wasn’t anybody ye knowed, eh? That was De 
Corval, that used to be alcalde of Sonora. The 
Vigilantes ought to know how reckless he is with them 
hosses and buggy.” 

Guy was plucking at his collar and smiling faintly. 
“Tt was the other, Jacob. He will probably be wonder- 
ing who called his name out at him—‘Shadrach!’”’ 

The old man mopped his forehead and murmured 
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under his breath. Then arm in arm they went on until 
they arrived at the shop. Jacob built a cheering fire 
of forge coals, mulled some ale, and singing like a street 
preacher, kept their mugs refilled and behaved alto- 
gether riotously. His voice was a faint, distant buzz- 
ing, without significance. Doubtless Jacob was saying 
something of importance, for there was that look in his 
eyes, but his mouth seemed to open and close, with 
the comical muteness of a fish. Here was Shadrach 
in San Francisco. The wicked old man from the sea 
and the lake. And where Shadrach was, Danzel could 
not be far away. A pressure was on his temples, and 
his heart began to hammer awkwardly. The room 
began to whirl, then to rock like a boat on the waves. 
He was getting faint. He rose and went to the door 
and took deep breaths of the cool fog. 

Then Jacob followed. The old man’s eyes were as 
plaintive as a hound’s. 

¢ ay, I bought him out. Packney’s gone, 
and it’s Jacob Minners and Puncheon for henceforth 
and forever, and etcetery. I feel it’s no more than is 
due ye, lad.” 

Guy made seemly remarks, so that the old man might 
believe he was properly grateful. Not for the world, 
though just then he wished the business at the very 
devil, would he have hurt his feelings. 

Then, “On with your hat and cloak, Jacob! I have 
it! I know which way they went—De Corval and the 
blindfolded man!” 

Jacob demurred. He for one was going to put his 
foot down on such nonsense. 

“It’s worse than chasing wild geese,” he grumbled, 
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“all cry and no feathers. It’s an awful mucky night, 
and Lord only knows where we’d land afore the Hounds 
knock us on the head.” 

Guy threw a dolman over Jacob’s shoulders and. 
dragged him out through the door. 

“We’re going over to the old lazaretto by the Presi- 
dio gate. That was the direction they took. They’ve 
gone over to old Doctor Burnham’s. When those 
blasters at Telegraph Hill got gunpowder blown into 
their faces, who was it treated their eyes, eh?” 

“Old Doc Burnham,” admitted Jacob, with a heavy 
sigh. “But it’s an awful bad night, I tell ye. An’ 
I ain’t so sure it was De Corval after all.” 

“Nor am I,” said Guy, “but I am sure the other 
was Shadrach.”’ 

Along Montgomery Street they were so bombarded 
by the wind that they had perforce to halt at each 
corner, ducking into the alleys to regain their breath. 
The wind had broken the street lanterns, and blocks 
were in total darkness, for the merchants had also 
shuttered their windows to save the glass, and the only 
light was that which streamed on to the curb through 
some door opened in emergency. 

At Clay Street they turned up into Kearney, and 
they crossed diagonally through the Plaza to Dupont 
Street. Chinamen, their heads covered with burlap, 
hurried by. Three or four carriers, cursing like bargees, 
were hauling at a horse mired up to its belly in the 
mud, with the wagon already submerged. The plank 
crossings sagged underfoot, plunging into the pools the 
rats that were darting furtively about in search of 
drier holes. At every dozen yards or so, either Jacob 
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or Guy sank to the knees in the adobe, and had to be 
helped out by the other. However, they wore boots 
up to their thighs, and their soft, flopping hats dropped 
in protection. over their shoulders. After they had 
progressed an hour, the wind died down, and the moon 
came through the clouds and illumined their path over 
the sand dunes. They had left the North Road and 
were now going west, with their backs to the bay. 

Not far from the beach, where the waves broke with 
phosphorescent light on the boulders, they stopped at 
a drinking saloon, an adobe building under a high clump 
of laurels. It was kept by a Spanish fisherman, and 
the room, with bar at one end, reeked of smoked salmon 
and the strings of red peppers that hung from the ceil- 
ing. The travellers drank the specialty of the house, a 
native claret almost as strong as whiskey. 

Jacob paid for the drinks, a dollar each, and they 
resumed their journey, with the old man so exhilarated 
by the draught that he sang uproariously. He had 
found his tongue for the first time since they had set 
out. 

In half an hour more they arrived at the hospital. 
It was a long, low structure, built of clay bricks and 
wood. In the hall entrance, which was vacant, Jacob 
remained while Guy went thygugh the inner door, down 
the corridor, and entered the long wardroom at the 
extreme end. 

Here were cots ranged along both sides of the white- 
washed room, which was lighted by a small oil lamp 
set upon a table at the farther end: a room oppressive 
with the odour of drugs and full of shadows that moved 
on the stained wall opposite the windows through which 
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shone the lanterns of the guards moving without. A 
sister in black arose from somewhere, like an apparition. 
Approaching her, Guy bowed. On the farthest cot 
lay a man in a half-sitting posture. Guy was almost 
suffocated by excitement. The woman looked at him 
inquiringly, and her eyebrows drew into a frowning 
line, and she seemed obviously displeased at the in- 
vasion. 

Swiftly Guy thrust out the tip of his tongue and 
touched it with a finger. The nurse apprehended the 
gesture of a mute. He saw that she was one of the 
French Sisters of Charity who had but recently come to 
San Francisco. On the table was a slate and pencil, 
and taking these up he wrote in French: 

“How is he?” 

He pointed to the cot where Shadrach was. The 
nurse spread out her hands and shrugged her shoulders. 
Then she placed a hand across her eyes, held it there a 
moment, and when it was withdrawn, the eyes re- 
mained closed. So Shadrach was blind. 

Where was Danzel? His hand shook with trepida- 
tion as he scratched the query upon the slate, and with 
both hands trembling, held it out to the nurse. She 
raised her hand to her mouth, almost perturbed, and 
shook her head. Guy wrote again. ‘‘ Demandez-le-lui 
—yje vous prie.” 

The nurse moved over to the cot, stooped, and whis- 
pered to the blind man. Shadrach heaved himself 
up and bent forward. He wore a sleeveless red under- 
shirt, and his gigantic arms were bronzed and knotted 
like a sailor’s. With both hands clawing the air and 
his jowl covered with a growth of beard as black as ink 
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he was the most frightful and menacing creature Guy 
had ever beheld. The nurse drew back swiftly in 
fright and flattened herself against the wall, with her 
white hands spread upon her breast. 

“Who wants to know?” he bellowed. “Who is it 
knows I have a daughter?” 

“But a lad, monsieur!” the nurse spoke up. 

“Tell me,” he shouted, “is it that black-faced Guy 
bach2”’ 

He seized the woman by the arm, drew her down and 
spoke into her ear. She winced as if she had been 
struck. Slowly she raised her head, and turned upon 
Guy her face, white as with the anger of an angel, 
depicting shame and outraged innocence. She pointed 
to the door. 

“Tf you do not go at once, I will call the guards.” 

Shadrach’s groping hand had seized a chair. It came 
hurtling at the boy, but crashed against the wall. 
The nurse had also spoken loudly, and it would have 
been indiscreet to stay a moment longer. Guy ran 
out, and in the hallway joined the old man. Outside 
he wept and related to him the whole rencounter. 

“A man couldn’t do no more,” said Jacob. “‘They’re 
a bad lot, them gyards, and you done the right thing to 
run. I say ‘look out for them.’ If they’s any bad 
eggs among them Vigilantes, it’s the gyards. They 
ain’t got no mercy, I tell ye.” 

They stood under a clump of thorny acacias by the 
roadside, with the globules of water on the leaves drop- 
ping upon their necks. It seemed colder, and Guy 
shivered in misery. With a hideous creaking of un- 
greased axles, a wagon drew near. Two Mexicans were 
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upon the seat, and three heifers, linked from horn to 
horn with a rope, followed at the cart’s tail. The 
driver hailed Guy and Jacob and held out a demijohn. 
The Mexicans were cordial and voluble. It seemed 
they were on their way to town to sell their animals 
and to buy with the money barrels of claret which they 
intended to peddle at the beach near the rancho of Don 
Jesus de Noe, the old alcalde. 

They drank, all four, with defiant toasts in Spanish 
and in English. 

“A bajo—las guardias!” was the sentiment of the 
driver. Jacob nodded, gave a mighty oath, and took 
one last draught from the container. He wiped his 
moustache and broke into a stream of muttered im- 
precations. 

“We've got no use for them out hyar,” he protested. 
“Calaforny can get along right well without them. I 
mind the time, thirty years ago—when I first came 
hyar gs 

“T’ve heard that before, Jacob,” interrupted Guy. 
“There’s no use rebelling right now. Suppose we ride 
back to town with our friends. I guess we can find 
De Corval somewhere if we look about in the morning.” 

Jacob laid a hand upon his arm. “We’ve come a 
long way to git out hyar, and they’s no sense agoin’ 
back without information. The thing to do is pump 
the old man himself.” 

“But the nun, and the guards? I tell you, it is 
dangerous.” 

Jacob drew down an eyelid and waggishly tapped the 
side of his nose. ‘‘ Wait a while, amigos, and we'll come 
along with ye.” 
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With that he turned his back upon them and walked 
to the hospital. They watched him stride with the 
cautious, challenging step of a hunter, prepared to do 
battle with whomsoever should approach. Until he 
passed out of sight amid the shrubbery Guy watched 
him, with emotions of pride and affection for the old 
rebel filling his breast. It was plain to see that Jacob 
feared to lose him if the girl should not shortly be 
found. Guy wondered if Shadrach would divulge her 
whereabouts. It was not conceivable, and still. . . . 
Then the corridor suddenly blazed with lights. Shouts 
rang out in the darkness. A moment later and Jacob 
came running toward them followed by three of the © 
armed guard. At the gate his face froze into a grin; 
he leaped into the air, as if propelled by a frightful 
eagerness, then dropped forward into the grass. A 
soldier, placing a foot upon his back, wrenched out the 
bayonet blade from between his shoulders, and turned 
away. . 

Swiftly, out of the shadows, glided the Sister of 
Charity. She pointed to the body, and directed an 
inquiring look at the soldier, who had retraced his steps, 
and was followed by three others. He shrugged his 
shoulders. The woman knelt, raised Jacob’s head, 
then lowered it, and crossed herself, whereupon the 
Mexicans removed their hats and likewise made the 
pious gesture. 

“El pobrecito,” murmured the driver. 

Guy found his voice, and uttered a cry, but so im- 
potent were his forces that it fell upon the ears no 
louder than a whisper. He trembled violently. A 
gust of wind shook the wet leaves overhead, and the 
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drops fell upon his neck. A catastrophe had overtaken 
him, and he was overwhelmed. Jacob, he recalled, had 
complained loudly against the dampness, and there he 
was, lying in the sopping grass: an irony that heightened 
Guy’s wretchedness. 

What they were saying, he could not tell, for the 
soldiers talked simultaneously, and their voices sounded 
afar off. Then the nun’s voice prevailed, in a lamenting 
contralto, and he saw that all eyes were turned toward 
him. 

“He was your father?” asked the nun. 

“A friend,” said Guy bitterly. 

“Un amigo,” commiserated the driver. 

“What did he want of the blind man—he figured to 
rob him, eh?” demanded the sergeant. “The old 
fellow had a pouch of gold-dust under his head.” 

“He wanted to ask, for my sake, where the blind 
man’s daughter was—a girl I am looking for. And 
for that he was killed by the ef 

“Tt was a matter of discipline,’ 
truculently. 

“She is not here,” said the nun, who had risen and 
was smoothing her vestments. ‘‘She is safe in the 
southern mines.” 

“The man’s name?” demanded the sergeant, pro- 
ducing a piece of a pencil. 

“J. Minners,” answered Guy. The body was laid 
across bayonets, and on the improvised bier it was 
taken into the drill shed preceded by the capable nun. 
A colonel. came in and conducted an enquiry. The 
ceremony was brief and casual, and followed by a burial 
in the enclosure. 


? 


said the sergeant 
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In a daze, Guy rode back to the city with the Mexi- 
cans, and it was close to midnight when he alighted from 
the cart in front of the Parker House, at the foot of 
the Plaza. A ball was in progress, and hundreds of 
couples were dancing in the banquet hall, which was 
gorgeously lighted up. In the barroom, a high chamber 
of imposing grandeur, were all the leading merchants 
and political figures of the city, who had come to lend 
their prestige to the occasion, but tiring of the gaiety, 
had retreated here to drink and talk. 

Guy pushed open the door to admit himself and, 
inadvertently, a crash of orchestral music that drew 
toward him the frowns of the nabobs disturbed in their 
solemn conversation. The air was blue and almost 
opaque with cigar smoke. At a baize-covered table in 
a corner he espied Packney, in company with Captain 
Arenson, a Mr. Lick and a Mr. Atwill, who kept a music 
store in the Square, and was therefore the arbiter 
elegantorium of the town. 

He approached them with some diffidence. Packney 
hailed him and wrung him by the hand. 

“A rising young manufacturer, gentlemen,” he said . 
to his friends. Those three arose, and bowed with the 
utmost courtesy. Names were interchanged. The 
gigantic Mr. Lick drummed upon the floor with his 
cane, and drinks were soon before them. Talk was 
resumed, but it was singularly dull to Guy: about 
organs and pianos, mainly, this being merchandise Mr. 
Lick had dealt in, with the consequence of a fortune, 
during a sojourn in the Argentine and Brazil. Broad- 
shouldered, grave, and bearded, enunciating every word 
in a sonorous tone, and with a precision and clarity 
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that announced him as the soul of rectitude, Mr. Lick 
dominated the group with the potency of a hierarch, a 
Jove. 

Packney, who seemed to have shrivelled into in- 
significance, turned to Guy in the midst of a pause 
during which the glasses were refilled. 

“Jacob and the business, I presume, are doing well?” 

“Sir, the business is yours, if you wish it back,” said 
Guy. Then he related the calamity and the state of 
affairs of the concern. “And being sole owner, I am 
willing to assign it to you on your own terms—a dollar 
for it all if you like.” 

Death, sudden and dramatic, had been too frequent 
a visitor of late in the streets of the town. Packney 
found expression in an audible sigh; the others gave 
perfunctory clucks. 

Mr. Lick thumped with his cane and frowned. 
“What’s the matter with the business? It’s a going 
concern, isn’t it? There are no debts. The assets are 
monopoly of manufacture, stock in hand, and good-will 
—am I right? Yes? Then why the devil should you 
throw it away?” 

“Sir, I am leaving the town. I care not what price 
I get for the business. It cost me nothing, and I wish 
Mr. Packney to have it.” 

The nabob, with an expression as hard as adamant, 
faced the boy like an inquisitor, and bored him through 
with the frank eyes that looked out from behind the 
square-framed spectacles. 

“You are either a fool or dishonest, I don’t know 
which. Dammit, I think you are incompetent to 
manage your own affairs.” He scribbled on the back 
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of an envelope, questioning Packney and Guy the while. 
“Three thousand dollars,” he afirmed. “‘That’s what 
the boy is entitled to. Packney, I will take your note 
for the full amount now.” 

Packney turned a protesting visage upon the com- 
pany. Mr. Lick smote him upon the back. “I am 
doing this for the good of the town and yourself,” he 
roared. “Take it!” 

The note was made out, scrutinized by Mr. Lick, 
who put it before his nose and read it aloud, then viewed 
by the others, who seemed put in excellent humour by 
Packney’s abject misery. 

“A business, Brother Packney,” drawled Mr. Lick, 
writing out the check for Guy, “and this particular 
business, will be your saving grace.” 

Guy took the check, bowed to the gentlemen, and 
left at once. Those big guns were eccentric, and there 
was no telling when they would change their minds. 
He walked on to the shop, entered, lighted a candle, and 
shaking with excitement, dropped upon his cot. The 
bells sounded one o’clock, two o’clock, but still sleep 
did not come. Perhaps he had been too much accus- 
tomed to Jacob’s snoring. Somebody tried the door- 
handle, rattling it for several seconds. Feet scuffled, 
and with oaths and loud laughter the visitants went 
away. Doubtless a gang of Sydney coves. Guy pock- 
eted the pistol he had seized, put on his cloak and hat, 
went out, and locked the door. He pitched the key 
into the street and watched it sink into the glistening 
mud. 

Jacob’s taking-off still dazed him; on top of that, he 
was appalled at the staggering amount of Mr. Lick’s 
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would take him safely to the southern mines; but the 
check, he felt, he should first get turned into cash, for 
there the authenticity of the great man’s signature 
might be questioned. The wind and rain had recom- 
menced. The “Viento del Norte” came roaring in full 
through the Golden Gate and over Telegraph Hill, and 
hammered him until he was aglow. He moved toward 
the El Dorado, hardly conscious of the unfriendliness 
of the elements. The wind seemed to blow through 
his body as through a tree; he was exalted, filled with 
the same curious sense of freedom that had not ani- 
mated him since he had left the moors. He dared not 
even look back in the direction of the shop, and raced 
on with the eager and loose-footed stride of a released 
cage-animal. 

He entered the portals of the gambling house. 
Though it was two o’clock the salon was swarming with 
players that crowded about the roulette and card 
tables. The snapping of cards, the whirring of the 
revolving machines, the ping of the ball, and the voices 
of the croupiers, as raucous as cranes; the clamour and 
cheerful hubbub at the bar and the strident echoings 
of the drink mixers, were heartening sounds to him. 
Great hanging lamps cast down as much heat as bright- 
ness, and the green baize upon the tables was dark and 
humid with the perspiration that rolled down from the 
faces of the gamblers. An orchestra perched up in a 
balcony rent the atmosphere with intermittent fusil- 
lades of trumpet music, for the violins had given up 
being heard in the general uproar. 

At the farther end of the room a thick press of China- 
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men was gathered about a high table. Here was no 
overhead light, for upon the table, covered with mat- 
ting, a lump of ignited wick floated in a pan of oil, casting 
up a sweetish, acrid fume and a glow that illuminated 
the chins of the Celestials, mandarins in long coats and 
small round hats. A one-eyed dwarf, resplendent in a 
yellow jacket, uttered shouts in a piping falsetto as he 
drew away, four at a time, coins from the pile of Chinese 
cash on the board. The game was ruinous though ex- 
ceedingly slow, for the bets were ventured upon the 
number of coins that should be left, one, two, three, or 
four. 

“Three!” bet Guy, after the dwarf had cast into a 
box a double handful of the coins and piled up the resi- 
due again. 

“You pay twenty dol’,” said the dwarf, when the pile 
had diminished to one lone cash. Guy passed over the 
check. The croupier tucked it between the prongs 
of his rake and held it out to an attaché of the house 
who was passing by with a heavy satchel hanging from 
his neck. 

“How’ll you have it?” he muttered. Guy hesitated. 
“Come, come, speak up. Gold or dust?” 

“Dust, sir, if you don’t mind,” Guy replied. The 
man beckoned led him to the office, where a number of 
clerks were weighing gold dust and coins and rolling 
up packages of currency. “Twenty out of three thou- 
sand for Ah Lee,” he snapped. ‘‘Make it dust.” 

A clerk shook out a canvas bag. ‘‘And a few coins, 
sir? We have a thousand in Mexican dollars handy.” 
At Guy’s nod he dropped into the receptacle several 
rolls done up in paper and a dozen leather pouches 
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containing the yellow dust. The attaché drew near 
and gave the boy a nod. “Sling it over your shoulder 
with the strap,” he advised, “and keep it under your 
cloak.” 

Guy scarcely felt the weight, though it could not have 
been less than fifteen pounds. He thrust fingers to 
his mouth and whistled shrilly. A coach at the foot 
of the Plaza, with a sleepy driver on the box, pulled up 
at the curb. He climbed in. 

“Meiggs’ Wharf,” he said. 

The vehicle climbed the hills, rolled—with its prog- 
ress much impeded by the mud—down the valley to 
North Beach, and rattled over the wooden superstruc- 
ture of the long mole that thrust out into the bay. A 
myriad lights dotted the face of the water; a barge, 
with a lantern at the prow, lay warped to a pile, and 
the gleam fell upon a stack of sailcloth and cordage. 
Here Guy dismissed the coachman. By the time the 
footfalls of the horse had died away, he had crawled 
within the folds of the canvas, and in the swirl of the 
ocean fog, with the clap-clap of the waves beating 
fussily beneath, fell into a sleep that was dreamless and 
sounder than he had experienced in fully a year. 


CHAPTER XII 


AWN arrived with the rumbling of drays over the 
staggered planking of the wharf. The bay wasa 
cold ultramarine ploughed with white streaks by squat 
stern-wheelers trailing in from the deltas of the San 
Joaquin and the Sacramento. A tall clipper sailed by, 
riding on the tide, but with full spread of canvas. 
There was not a puff of wind, and it seemed propelled 
by the momentum that had blown it through the 
Golden Gate, where the breeze had spent itself. The 
crew and passengers leaned over the taffrail, staring 
curiously at the shore. 

Against the northern horizon, atop Telegraph Hill, 
a semaphore clanked incessantly, heralding the advent 
of more craft through the narrows. Hunters in fur 
caps and armed with long slender rifles sat in the bow 
of a sloop weighted down with carcasses of deer and 
bear from the Marin valleys. A scow rigged with a 
jury-mast and laden with hogsheads of fresh water 
moved sluggishly past the wharf, with two men sculling 
at the stern. 

Guy stretched himself and wiped the dew from his 
face and hair. The world was already up. Sirens were 
tooting along the miles of docks, and on the wharf the 
draymen were dumping bales of clothing and barrels of 
flour and loudly cursing over the non-appearance of the 
stevedores who should have relieved them of the task. 

186 
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The sunlight was now bedazzling. Guy had bidden 
his farewell to the city, but the loathing that had filled 
his heart a few hours previously was gone. Since the 
Stockton boat had not yet come, he decided to drink 
his coffee ashore. Not that there was time to be lost in 
dawdling. Shadrach, blind though he was, and either 
insane or filled with a violent and mystifying rancour 
toward him, was now an enemy to be guarded against 
in his search for Danzel, and to be outwitted at all 
costs. 

He entered a tavern close by on the slope of Pacific 
Street, the Blue Magpie, a crib favoured by bullies, 
and one of the dens that made the district perilous to the 
stranger after nightfall. It reeked of villainous alcohol 
and stale shag smoke. At the small tables were sea- 
faring men making their breakfast. The landlady, a 
shrill, waddling dame, with the pink eyes of an albino, 
served him with the matutinal dishes, fried sow-belly, 
corn cake, and a fluid of burnt cereal, whose sole virtue 
was that they were piping hot. 

Guy’s table-mate, a purple-faced man in a captain’s 
coat, adorned with tarnished epaulettes, pushed aside 
his crockery, and shuffling a greasy deck of cards, began 
a game of solitaire. 

“Perhaps you could tell me, sir, when the next boat 
leaves for up the San Joaquin?” 

“The one below—in an hour, and the one off Long 
Wharf in about twenty minutes,” said the man with 
the tarnished epaulettes. 

“And which is the better one?” 

“Hell’s bells!” cried the other. “It don’t make any 
difference what you do in Calaforny—so long as you do 
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it, and that damn quick. It’s heads or tails goes, then 
back your luck to the limit.” 

Guy pulled out Danzel’s shilling, balanced it on his 
thumb nail, and made the toss. The coin rattled upon 
a saucer, reverse side up. 

“Tails it is,” murmured the purple-faced man, bend- 
ing over. “Now, advice like I gave you is worth 
something.” 

Guy retrieved the coin and slid over to his counsellor 
a ten-dollar gold slug. 

He walked rapidly from the Blue Magpie and boarded 
the vessel just as the gangplank was being seized by 
the wharf-hands for removal. The McKellar was an 
ill-balanced rolling tub. It rolled and plunged, though 
the bay was as smooth as a mirror. The wheezing of 
its engines drowned out all conversation save at the 
stern where merchandise was piled up as high as the 
bridge. Three Jewish merchants were comparing in- 
voices. Brokers, auctioneers, and pack peddlers en- 
camped on the goods, and in the interstices snuggled 
dubious-looking fellows who preémpted the lodgings 
by wrapping their blankets about them and falling 
asleep. Women, with coats buttoned to their ears, 
clucked to children that swarmed at the taffrail ropes 
and alarmed the men by the imminency of their peril. 

About the decks, in the main saloon and cabins, were 
stowed three hundred passengers. At the bow was a 
throng of Chinese, squatting on mats, placid and in- 
scrutable, smoking pipes as large around as chairlegs. 
Guy yielded his fare to the purser, and was assigned a 
square foot of sleeping space amidships. 

The McKellar stopped at every river wharf along the 
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way. Its arrival was preceded by a hideous blast from 
its siren. The whole population turned out to witness 
the landing of the mail-sacks and the supplies. By 
mid-afternoon the boat was enveloped in chill, moist 
tule-fog. The air was tainted with decaying vegetation, 
and from the flat, reedy islands, around which the 
boat divagated, came clouds of mosquitoes borne on 
palpable vapours. 

The McKellar churned onward monotonously. A 
gaunt miner, coughing so that his frame was racked as 
with the ague, hung over the rail. Guy offered to go 
in search of quinine for him. 

The miner shook his head, and after the spasm had 
abated, pulled out an onion from his pocket and 
munched it as though it were an apple. He nodded 
reassuringly. 

“You’d oughter try "em, my boy. There’s nothing 
like onjons fer the malarier.”’ 

The fog had thickened; driftwood and matted reeds 
swirled in the yellow stream. The siren boomed 
throatily. Suddenly, with a report like a cannon shot, 
the wheel guard was ripped out and the boat slewed 
around. A stray log had got jammed in the wheel, 
and three vanes were gone. The engineer came blas- 
pheming up the companionway, and after a violent 
argument with the master, contrived to edge the vessel 
against the mud bank, himself bawling out instructions 
from the bridge. 

The able-bodied among the seasoned voyagers had 
slipped somewhere out of sight. The engineer and 
boatswain swooped upon the Chinamen and routed 
two of the best-muscled into the water. Immersed 
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to their armpits they cleared away the wreckage down 
below, while the carpenter and boatswain put things to 
rights on top. Thoroughly miserable, the submerged 
Chinese turned their faces upward for sympathy. 
The more fortunate wriggled their way through the 
crowd of spectators, and stooping over, lifted up their 
voices in shouts of commiseration. 

Repairs were finished at dusk. The moon came out 
and the McKellar, moving now through the grass-lands, 
seemed to be meandering like a caravan upon a country 
road. The light at the bow played ahead like an an- 
tenna, and so tortuous was the channel that the ray 
fell less often upon water than land, meadows where 
cattle, affrighted from their sleep, bellowed, and, with 
tails askew, bolted panic-stricken. 

For the first time since he had left the heaths Guy 
had seen cows, and he regarded them with affection. 
He stood drowsy at the bow, breathing the night mist. 
There was something hypnotic in the rhythmic clump- 
ing of the engines: the sound was like the beat of hoofs; 
the camp fires, twinkling through the fog in distant 
fields, were like the glow of lamps in a village. In 
fancy he was again riding on his cart. . . . At 
midnight he turned away and sought for a place in 
which to sleep. 

The floor, the tables, and the seats in the main saloon 
were covered with sleeping men. Amidships, the up- 
roar of the machinery was formidable, but even there 
he had to tread warily lest he poach in the face of a 
sleeper. By the light of a lantern hanging from the 
bridge, he groped his way to the stern. Here was an 
improvised stall where two horses reposed. In the 
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litter of straw, with their heads upon the warm flanks 
of the animals, lay, in grotesque attitudes, the ubi- 
quitous Chinese. A bulky and amorphous shape ad- 
joining was draped with canvas. It was a coach. 
Here was prospect of a sleep amid upholstery. He 
drew aside a flap and peered into the vehicle. It was 
occupied. A woman and a young girl lay upon the 
seats: they had fallen asleep under the light of a hanging 
coach lamp. The driver’s seat was unoccupied. Guy 
climbed to the box, and wriggling into a horse-blanket, 
dropped into slumber. 

He awoke in the midst of turmoil. The McKellar 
was in a slough, drawing to the wharf, with its stern- 
wheel erupting slimy weeds and fish. Though the sun 
had just arisen, the male passengers were all up and 
accoutred with blankets and tools strapped to their 
backs. Boat flunkeys hauled steaming cans of weak 
coffee about the deck and distributed hunks of bread: 
a repast that increased no one’s good humour. 

The tarpaulin was pulled down from the coach, and 
Guy sat up blinking. A stumpy and florid man with 
a peg leg was rolling up the canvas as handily as a 
sailor. He tapped at the glass of the coach door. 

“We'll be ashore in two minutes, madame. You’ve 
got just enough time to scrub your face.” 

The response was a loud yawn. Then: “The devil 
take you, Lord Tompkins! See if you can’t find me a 
drop of gin—I’m all ashake with the malaria. Fly 
around sharp now.” 

Lord Tompkins emitted a shrill whistle, a flunkey 
came on the run, and the wants of the ladies within 
were attended to. 
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The gangway was slanted down to the rickety wharf, 
and the passengers flocked ashore in extreme haste. 
Nearly a hundred more had been taken on at the river 
ports. Among them was a Mormon family: a stolid 
father and three wives, two with infants in their arms; 
an evangelist, pale from river sickness; five tall and 
gawky Missouri lads with down on their chins and 
arrayed in stiff and splintery new shirts, reeking with 
camphor; and a steamboat gambler from the Mississippi, 
an elegant with immaculate stock and sword cane, fol- 
lowed by a Negro carrying a leather trunk on his head. 

The coach was landed with much ado and squeaking 
of block and tackle, the ladies remaining within. The 
two horses clattered down, urged by the yells of Lord 
Tompkins. Despite his title, there was no hauteur 
about Lord Tompkins. He stumped about cheerfully, 
rubbing his hands and bantering with the ladies. He 
had the horses harnessed in no time. Then he made a 
low bow as two gentlemen, the last to depart from the 
boat, came up to the vehicle. 

The older of the two men could not possibly have 
been anything but a tragedian. His features were 
aquiline, and a flowing, jet mane set off the chalky 
pallor of his visage. His upper eyelids drooped, and 
to direct his vision he had to elevate his chin, which 
gave him an air at once mincing and inquisitorial. His 
companion was of ordinary appearance: a smooth- 
faced, stocky man who might elsewhere have been taken 
for a farmer. 

Guy approached them and touched his hat. 

“T trust I have made no mistake? You are of the 
profession, I make so bold as to presume.”’ 
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The tragedian thrust out a soft pudgy hand. It 
was a stage gesture. 

““We are of such stuff as dreams *” he began. 

““As dreams are made on,’” Guy wound Ups s sania 
our little lives are rounded with a sleep.’” 

The tragedian took a pinch of snuff and nodded. 
He waved genially to the top of the coach, where rolls 
of scenic trappings and property trunks were bound 
down with ropes. 

“If you want a lift, sir, you will find space above and 
plenty of congenial company on the box. Godfrey 
Venua is my name, and you will not find me lacking in 
the proper esprit to my fellow-mimes in the temple of 
Melpomene and Thalia.” 

Guy thanked him and mounted to the box. Lord 
Tompkins released the brake; the horses first loped, 
then, spurred on by his excited “hilly-ho’s,” galloped. 
Ostensibly the coachman had come of an unbroken line 
of hostlers. Only an inherited knack could have en- 
abled him to maintain his reins fluttering over the horses 
without ever a movement of the wrists. He was a wiz- 
ened creature, with a prognathous jaw, a steady blue 
eye, and a shock of yellow hair. 

“You spoke to him?” he asked of Guy, approvingly. 
“T tell you, he’s a great man, Mr. Venua. Fat as he 
is, no man can play Romeo better. And when Mrs. 
Judah plays the Nurse—there, I arsk you, could you 
want anything better? 

“Indeed no,” Guy said. ‘‘You are an actor yourself, 
I suppose?” 

The driver looked aggrieved. ‘‘Then you haven’t 
been to the Metropolitan lately? I was the Lord 
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Tompkins in ‘Sophronia, or the Bride Distressed.’ 
Arsk Mr. Venua, if you like, how I played it!” 

The vanity of an artist had been wounded. For 
hours Lord Tompkins drove on without speech. After 
ineffectual attempts to repair the breach, Guy re- 
lapsed into silence. 

The coach, a stoutly built equipage, hung on leather 
straps, bowled along easily. The firmament was like 
the inside of a sea-shell, the air fresh, and the landscape 
a miracle of green and violent yellow, for the wild 
mustard and the poppy were in bloom. At each 
camp the party halted for a rest. The horses, mottled 
Percheron geldings, were the subjects of profane 
wonderment. The inhabitants came around to stroke 
their noses, carry out pails of water for their refresh- 
ment, and proffer them bundles of juicy grass. Venua 
tendered himself through the crowd with his noblest 
manners, but he was outshone by the grandeur of the 
beasts. He was usually taken for a peddler of horse 
liniment and patent medicines. 

At Knight’s Ferry, on the bank of the Stanislaus, 
where the gradient of the Sierra foothills begins, the 
body straps of the harness were loosened and the axles 
were given a liberal greasing by Lord Tompkins. Venua 
and Guy fell into talk. The players were going to 
Yorktown, in Tuolumne County, and there expected 
to act in a repertory of plays for a week or more. The 
dull months had begun in San Francisco, for the bulk 
of patronage was the miners who, with the advent of 
spring, had returned to the placers and the bars in the 
hill streams. Hence the alternative to fasting—the 
drama ambulatory. : 
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“In a word,” explained Venua, “a case of taking 
Mahomet to the mountain. They take me for a cow- 
doser in these lowlands—but they know who I am in 
Fiddletown, Negro Tent, Algerine, Yankee Jim, and 
Columbia, where Godfrey Venua gives it to ’em good 
and hot, the real, old swashbuckling drama!”’ 

Lord Tompkins, on the box, was now mollified. 
Venua, he whispered, leaning over to Guy, had done 
more than middling well that season, and it would have 
been no sacrifice to continue in the city, but the foothill 
country, despite his grumbling, had a great fascination 
for him. His party, besides himself and Lord Tomp- 
kins, consisted of the other gentleman, Bartley Wells, 
also good at villains; the lady, Mrs. Garden, a soubrette 
capable but waspish; and her daughter by a previous 
marriage, Rena Minifer, both a dancer and singer and 
monstrous clever for one so young. Also, it developed, 
Bartley Wells was the present, and most complaisant, 
husband of Mrs. Garden. Venua was the ¢ertium 
quid. It seemed to Guy a mad, haphazard, and happy- 
go-lucky company, undoubtedly headed for ruin. 

Civilization was striking roots in the land. The 
taverns along the road were built with solidity. The 
sun and the torrential rains had in the course of a half 
decade given them the outward characteristics of edi- 
fices a century old. 

The horses clumped over the hummocky clay road, 
and the coach swayed like a cradle. They had come 
upon one of the innumerable plateaus that are gradients 
to the titanic Sierra, purple in the east, a superb bar- 
ricade coped with eternal snow. The air was laden 
with a murmuring like that of bees. Lord Tompkins 
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drowsed under its soporific influence, and as his hands 
relaxed, Guy took over the reins. 

The plains through which they were journeying 
glittered as with a thousand mirrors—pools of water in 
which men were labouring. Companies’ of men in 
square plats, marked off by stakes, were manipulating 
rockers, shovelling gravel into sluice boxes, swinging 
pick and shovel with unceasing energy. 

Nor were they the only travellers on the road. 
Mail coaches, plastered with mud, came rolling down 
from the east, hauled by six horses, and manned with 
guards in front and behind, shotguns lying across their 
knees or stuck into the boots affixed at the sides. They 
passed plodding Conestoga wagons and “ prairie schoon- 
ers’? with grimy canvas and stovepipes sticking out of 
the roofs. Squads of impassive Chinese, crowned with 
preposterous straw hats a yard wide, padded by, 
timorous like sheep, and bearing their goods on shoulder 
poles. 

They came into the heart of the camp. It was 
Montezuma. The express office, thick of wall, with 
iron doors and barred windows; the post office, before 
which lounged the bearded and red-shirted dignitaries 
of the settlement; a farriery, with pawing horses 
tethered to a rail; three supply shops with awnings 
extending to the road and supported by tall cedar logs 
—these testified to the importance of the town. There 
was a restaurant built of lava blocks, and citizens 
rushed out to watch the vehicle clattering by. 

Lord Tompkins awoke with a start. One look at 
his surroundings, and he fumbled at his hat which he 
snatched down until the brim came below his nose. 


‘ 
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He kicked furtively at the whip socket, and the rattle, 
ominous to equine ears, drove them on at a smart 
gallop. He plucked back the reins and maintained the 
speed until the camp was a half mile behind. 

Lord Tompkins moistened his lips with his tongue 
and stared ahead with a frightful grin. His face had 
twitched convulsively, and the upper lip, caught above 
the dry gums, exposed the denticulation of a death’s- 
head. Slowly his features regained their normal aspect. 

“Probably they have forgotten me,” he stammered 
to Guy. “It was two years ago. Mind you, I had 
done nothing. Fellows like that are not strong on 
inquiring, after anything happens. I worked in those 
diggings then. There was a cabin near the opening of 
the gulch, and when I went there to ask for something 
to eat, the owner was unlocking the door. He had 
laid his gold-pan down on the threshold, with a nugget 
in it as large as your two fists. He gave me a piece of 
bread, and when we came out the nugget was gone. 
Someone must have followed him from his claim, 
stalked him, and when the coast was clear, lifted the 
rock and ran away.” 

Lord Tompkins swallowed, then turned away his 
eyes as expressionless as dull glass, and his throat con- 
tracted as though manipulated by unseen hands. 

“Tt wasn’t me. Didn’t I tell you I had naught to 
do with it? They think nothing of hanging a man for 
less than that . . . andif they had kept me up in 
the aira minute longer . . 

Lord Tompkins bit his anes nails. 

“Well, they cut me down after a while.” 

He wrenched at his cravat, goggled, and broke into 
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laughter. His mirth, for all the attempt at defiant 
bravado, had something in it that was piteous. 

Guy felt suddenly chilled, and his scalp crept with a 
nervous twitching. The coach had now plunged into 
deep shadow. It moved along the base of a high 
basaltic cliff, the extremity of a long mountain whose 
top, unbroken for a league, cut against the sky as 
straight as a ruler. The face of the bluff was serrated 
with octahedral columns. It resembled a Cyclopean 
organ. The bombardment of countless centuries had 
reduced a vast acreage to débris, rounded by attrition 
to the shape of cannon-balls. Great birds, akin to the 
condor, dropped plummet-like to the foot of the cliff. 
They wheeled audaciously about the coach, and with 
cries, prolonged and diminuendo, as if bewailing the 
invasion of their solitudes, ascended to guard their 
nests. 

The road veered to the right, and here at the curve, 
almost hidden in a grove of purple-stemmed manzanita, 
was an edifice built of the “nigger-head” spheres of 
rock. A pyramid of barrels stood near the road. 

_ “An inn, Lord Tompkins!” bellowed Venua. “Re- 
member, my throat is clogged with this damned vol- 
canic dust.” 

The coach stopped; driver and male passengers got 
out, and all entered the tavern. The beer was middling 
good. Venua drank a quart, with loud complaints 
that the journey was raising the devil with his voice. 
Bartley Wells, the tragedian, Lord Tompkins, and Guy 
clinked their mugs with toasts to the tour and the 
ladies. 

Guy accosted the proprietor. 
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“Landlord, perhaps you can tell me if a girl named 
Danzel ever lived here with her father, a man with a 
beard, and named Shadrach.” 

The proprietor leered. ‘‘Ay,” he said, “there would 
be plenty of both him and her. But I dunno ezackly 
about their names, nor whether they be rightly daugh- 
ters or sisters, like they claim they be.” 

Guy raised a fist. “There is no question, I will 
have you know, about the virtue of the lady.” 

“°'Tain’t likely then that she has passed this way.” 
He spoke with pertinacity. “And again, I am used 
to more respect in this place of mine.” 

Violence was imminent. Venua stared, nonplussed, 
at the disputants. Just as Guy shook his fist in the 
proprietor’s face, the actor caught at his sleeve. Mrs. 
Garden, who commanded a view of the interior from 
her seat in the coach, gave a shriek. 

“Such conduct is positively monstrous, Mr. Venua,” 
she screamed. ‘‘ You leave me, an unprotected woman 
in a vehicle, while you engage in brawls with degraded 
persons at a bar. Oh 

The landlord was perturbed. Venua withdrew, 
followed by the rest and Guy, who had gallantly 
snatched up a tumblerful of gin for the lady. 

Mrs. Garden alternately stormed and wept. Venua 
pleaded like a child, but she would have none of his 
tedious explanations, and clapped her hands to her ears. 
Guy proffered her the spirits. She drank it at a gulp, 
then bounced out of the coach, dragging her daughter 
with her, and announcing to all and sundry that she 
would ride on the box, and only with a gentleman. 

Guy made a stage bow, and gestured to Venua to 
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climb upon the seat. The actor, who had difficulty in 
checking his emotion—indeed, his eyes were glistening 
—returned the salute. 

“Handsomely done, sir. But I am unworthy the 
honour. Pray, oblige me by ascending with the lady.” 

Lord Tompkins had slunk into the vehicle, ensconced 
himself in a corner, and since he was followed by Wells 
and Venua, Guy had no alternative but to climb to the 
box and assist the women to his side. 

They were all mad; Guy felt convinced of that. A 
parcel of ridiculous children. There was no knowing 
how or where they would all wind up. Mrs. Garden 
sat dabbing her nose, with her daughter pressed to her 
side. The horses proceeded. 

“Mr. Puncheon,” said Mrs. Garden, “you have no 
idea what we poor females have to put up with—just 
on account of us being the weaker sex. There, there— 
how silly I have been. But it’s just my poor over- 
wrought nerves. I do hope that a nice young cavalier 
like you treats ladies better than that?” She smirked 
benignly upon him, and with a sigh patted her formida- 
ble bust. 

Guy at once harboured misgivings. Here was a 
middle-aged lady of uncertain temper quite obviously 
infatuated with him. He knew he was in a quandary. 
Mrs. Garden cast languishing glances at him. Her 
eyes were as large as a cow’s. Her hand, the fingers 
heavy with garnet rings, lay upon his wrist. Her grasp 
tightened affectionately. Guy was mortified at his 
own embarrassment. Could it be that her tantrum 
was but an artifice to dispose of the actors so that she 
could make love tohim? The stately Venua could now 
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do no less than challenge him to a duel. But at the 
present moment how ridiculous and futile a figure he 
was cutting inside the coach! 

A yell of warning arose behind them. Guy sawed 
with the reins and turned the horses aside, and in the 
nick of time, for a carriage dashed past them at a furious 
rate of speed. The occupants were women. They 
wore poke bonnets and red shawls: a mirthful crew, their 
faces larded with cream and paint, the eyelids purple 
and the lashes tagged with mascara. The jouncing over 
the bad road shook them about like peas in a rattle. 
It struck them as excessively comical, and with hands 
pressed to their bosoms, they whooped in an access of 
hilarity, with heads thrown back and mouths open. 
One grossly fat girl got up and faced the coach. Her 
lips were as carmine as a wound. She bellowed a 
choice obscenity at Guy and his companion. Then 
with metallic cachination, she toppled back into the 
arms of her fellow-travellers. 

Mrs. Garden had pressed her fat arm across her 
daughter’s eyes, so that she might see nothing. 

“The Jezebel!” she breathed. 

The danger was over. Providence had interposed, 
and Guy was thankful. The actress bit her lips in 
fury. 

The road had become steep, and the animals were 
coasting almost on their haunches. Guy wound the 
reins about his arms, hauled back, and stood upon 
the lever so that the brakes screeched with the weight. 
At the bottom of the hill flowed a wide stream studded 
with boulders. The horses crashed into the water that 
showered over them until they were as shiny wet as 
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seals. The water slopped over the footboard, and 
profanity issued from within the coach. The vehicle 
swayed dangerously, but Guy lashed the horses onward 
until equilibrium was restored and Wood’s Creek was 
safely crossed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE coach drawn up on the flat, Guy descended to 

readjust the harness. The occupants emerged, 
sodden from feet to knees, and in the worst of humour. 
Lord Tompkins crashed about in the thicket, gathered 
armfuls of dead timber, and built a fire around which 
they dried themselves, slapping their legs in clouds of 
steam and bemoaning their plight. 

Already it was dusk. Guy strolled to the bank. 
The water at the ford, despite their partial immersion, 
was low. Twenty yards up the creek there had been a 
cataract; a few trickles came down the face of the rock, 
but the stream flowed through an aqueduct of planks 
perched high overhead on straddles and carried out of 
sight beyond the bend. The river bed was little more 
than a tract of gravel and mud, marked off by stakes 
into individual claims, some with shaft-heads and 
winzes. From these miners hove into sight, like ko- 
bolds, their day’s work done, for the granulated yellow 
metal could not be discerned in the waning light. They 
went up the road, and as they passed the coach and 
beheld the women—Mrs. Garden, sitting complacently 
on the box, and Miss Minifer, with one leg tucked 
under her, plucking at her guitar—they looked up 
shyly, removed their hats, and uttered some murmured 
salutation. 

Lord Tompkins scrambled up the wheel, tore fever- 
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ishly at a bundle, and extracting a handful of bills, 
clumped after them and thrust dodgers into their hands. 
Returning, he pinned one to the back of the coach. It 
read thus: 


THE SIERRA THESPIANS 


Third Grand Triumphal Tour, after Unparalleled Success in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Godfrey Venua Presents Himself in Stellar Parts, Aided 
by a Superb Cast, headed by Mrs. Garden, Bartley Wells, Lord 
Tompkins and the charming Ingénue and Guitariste, Sefiorita 
Rena Minifer, who will divert in Terpsichorean Interludes. 

Plays: “All for Love,” “Pyramus and Thisbe,” “The Earl’s 
Revenge,” and Wm. Shakespear’s “Hamlet.” Prices Two Dollars 
a Seat, Children half price. 


The actors read the announcement with the most 
evident satisfaction, and now that they were dried, 
the coach plunged onward once more, Guy holding the 
reins, and in a few minutes rolled into the camp of 
Yorktown. 

The hotel was the one considerable edifice in the camp. 
Its design was pleasingly arboreal. Originally it had 
been a long single-story structure; space not being suf- 
ficient, a second floor had been added, and as a line 
of pine trees grew in front, these had been availed of as 
uprights, connected with transversal beams, and the 
superstructure reared upon them. The upper windows 
were curtained by the branches and foliage. Both 
floors had verandas, and both, when the coach rolled 
in, were crammed with spectators who gave mighty 
huzzas of welcome and waved their hats. 

Venua stepped out of the coach, made a profound 
bow, and flourished his chapeau in the direction of 
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Mrs. Garden. The lady curtseyed to the assemblage, 
who paid her the compliment of a respectful silence. 

The landlord approached and, making a stiff little 
speech, for the eyes of the entire camp were upon him, 
bade them welcome. Venua responded in equally 
formal terms. The landlord thrust an arm at the hotel 
and said he wanted them to feel he was honoured by 
their visit and trusted they would favour the establish- 
ment with a lengthy sojourn. He was a little man with 
a head like a turtle’s sticking up out of a hastily donned 
white stock, and struck almost mute by the signal 
gravity of the event. Lord Tompkins from behind the 
coach endeavoured to catch his eye with pantomime, 
for the exchange of compliments seemed interminable. 

“T trust,” recited the little man, “that yer will be 
comin’ in ter dinner, afore it gits too cold.” 

A Negro slouched over and drove the horses to shel- 
ter, while the party trooped up the steps and, after 
bathing their faces and hands, sat down to the meal, 
gazed upon by such as were privileged enough to stand 
at the doorway and admire. 

The ladies retired after the repast, and the men sat 
to a card game in the barroom. The mayor, a dry 
sinewy personage, with a mandarin moustache and a 
phenomenal Adam’s apple, took Venua under his wing. 
At his table, a huge circle of green baize under the be- 
dazzling glare of a lamp, the elders of the camp were 
playing poker. The landlord himself brought in the 
tray of liquors. While the star was getting garrulous 
and fuddled, Lord Tompkins moved about, button- 
holing the miners, urging them to patronize the Sierra’ 
Thespians, and tacking play bills over the smoked walls. 
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The securing of a hall was a simple matter. The 
left wing of the hotel was a large assembly room, the 
headquarters of the Miners’ Committee who sublet it 
on the occasion of murder trials and the rare visits of 
theatrical troupes. A few drinks at the bar with the 
secretary, a couple of passes, and Lord Tompkins had 
consummated the deal at trifling expenses. The first 
performance was to be given the next night. 

The room grew hotter and stuffer. Bartley Wells, 
with his shirt collar discarded and his face swollen, 
was gambling for high stakes, and Venua was even 
more reckless and drunken. Guy wentout. The moon, 
like a huge golden shield, was edging out from behind a 
tall, rounded hill that resembled a haystack. Against 
that golden sphere a mine derrick rose from the flanks. 
It looked like a gibbet. The air was redolent of pine 
needles and eucalyptus leaves crushed underfoot. 

Though the Sierra nights are cool, men sat bare- 
headed on the veranda steps, smoking; as motionless 
as toads, presumably enchanted by the ineffable 
quietness of the evening and the muscadine zephyrs, so 
delicate that the glowflies moved contrariwise as if 
drawn by invisible threads. It grew perceptibly lighter. 
The glowflies, scattered in the air like spangles against 
the velvet pall of darkness, dimmed their faint fires, 
and the scene was suffused with a silvery illumina- 
tion. 

A miner, leaning against a pillar of the hotel, struck a 
match and lighted his pipe. Guy accosted him. 

“Perhaps you have come across an oldish man named 
Shadrach who has been blinded down below in an acci- 
dent?” 
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The miner exhaled smoke reflectively. He gave a 
non-committal shake of his head. 

“They’s so many comes and goes that a man can’t 
keep track of them. I heard of a blind man up Angel’s 
Camp ways, but I reckon he was a Sonorian, and such 
ain’t what we call white in these hyar parts. I cal’clate 
you had better ask somebody who knows those camps. 
I don’t reckon you will find one in Yorktown. Us 
old-timers keeps pretty close—we don’t gallivant much, 
so to speak. Mebbe when the claims peter out and 
they’s a prospect of us going plumb hungry—then I 
reckon we'll pack over elsewheres. But so long’s we 
can dig enough to keep us going, we’ll stay on until 
we’s planted under those pines yonder.” 

He indicated with his pipe a region somewhere to the 
west. 

“What have you got agin this Mister Rack?” he 
asked softly. 

“T am looking for his daughter.” 

The miner grunted. 

There was nothing further to be got from him. He 
seemed to have regarded the questioning as an asper- 
sion on the locality. 

The night advanced. Guy retired; morning came, 
and with Lord Tompkins, whom he found amusing, he 
rode to all the neighbouring camps, where they plied 
hammer and tacks and placarded the saloons and stores 
with announcements of the arrival of the Sierra Thes- 
pians and the forthcoming show at Yorktown. 

By half-past eight the camp was surging with visitors. 
With faces scrubbed and shirts redolent of soap, and 
boots greased, they stood in mobs before the door of 
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the assembly room. Venua, who had shown too great 
a partiality for the bottle, had been locked up in the 
office. The details of preparing the stage had been 
left to Lord Tompkins, who stumped out in time to 
beat the drum—a sacramental rite—for the ten min- 
utes preceding the rise of the curtain. Guy volunteered 
to perform the rite. Standing before the door, with 
the drum suspended from his neck, he smote the parch- 
ment, which he pounded like a tom-tom, rattling the 
snares and evoking a martial rataplan that was rhyth- 
mic and fiery, and brought stragglers running to the 
spot from the far outskirts of the camp. 

The postmaster, Sandboys, the mayor, and the sheriff 
were the first to enter; the march within was sedate. 
Hats in hand, the audience took seat with the gravity 
of attendants at a sacred edifice. In five minutes the 
hall was filled, and phalanxes stood against the wall in 
the rear. A sign down the aisle bore the warning: 


“This Row of Seats Reserved For Ladies.” 


After the last patrons had wandered in, and the air 
was vibrant with expectancy, seven women entered. 
Guy recognized them as the light o’ loves of the flying 
barouche. They stalked in with parasols and coloured 
boas about their necks, and were ushered to the front 
row. They had scarcely crossed the sill before there 
was a great shufHling of boots, and every man arose, to 
remain standing until the heteerze were seated. 

The landlord fanned out the lamps with his hat. 
Lights glowed through the semi-opaque curtain, which 
rose slowly as Lord Tompkins hauled on the ropes that 
worked the roller arrangement above. Venua was 
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revealed in the splendid habiliments of an earl, a toga 
anda French peruke. He sustained his equilibrium with 
a sceptre pressed on the table. His opening speech, a 
jeremiad on the unfilial conduct of his daughter and 
the connivance of her mother, was delivered in a roaring 
manner, full of bombast and heroics. The audience 
applauded fervently. Fire, over-emphasis, and volume 
of sound were to their liking, and Venua bombarded 
them heavily with elocution. 

Wells, Mrs. Garden, and Miss Minifer acquitted 
themselves not amiss. After the first act, Miss Minifer, 
arrayed in ballet costume with long frilled pantaloons, 
pirouetted in the style of Taglioni, varied by an occa- 
sional somersault and split. In the wings Lord 
Tompkins industriously beat the drum. Wells blew 
a shrill martial air out of a fife. While the music could 
not have been worse, the dancing, considering the handi- 
cap, could hardly have been bettered. The spectators 
were uproarious in their approval. Rows of them got 
up and pounded their chairs upon the floor. Miss 
Minifer bowed and darted off stage. She returned with 
a guitar, raked the strings, and lifted her voice plain- 
tively in the song of the day: “ Daffney, I Come Over the 
Lilies.” 

The audience bellowed the sentimental refrain. 
Miss Minifer’s notes were drowned out. Wells and 
Venua gallantly appeared and blended their voices with 
the girl’s. Cries of disapproval arose. A man hurried 
truculently down the aisle, and with a gesture stilled 
both the house and singers. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I believe I have the con- 
sensus of public opinion with me in the statement that 
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the young lady ought to be given fair play. That is her 
song—and it is a solo, not a trio—and those two ranting 
mummers alongside of her should duck back where they 
belong—and not horn in this a-way!” 

Venua was aghast. He grinned frightfully at the 
spokesman, and was about to make a sarcastic rejoinder 
when cries of indignation rang out: “G’wan back there!” 
“Give the girl a chance, can’t yuh?” “They oughter 
be hung to a pole, both on ’em!”’ “Hit him on the 
head with that gal’s banjo, somebody!”’ He retired ina 
fury. 

“Sing your song once more, little lady,” said the 
spokesman. “No person has yet accused the camp of 
Yorktown of lack of highmindedness, and we are here 
to see you get served right!” 

“Tf them actors comes to Campo Seco and Algerine, 
they’ll git tarred and feathered pretty!’ assured a voice 
from a corner. 

“We done that to Joseph Smith in Nauvoo,” chimed 
in another, “and if they hamper that little gal again— 
that earl dassn’t come anywheres near Montezuma!”’ 

“They'd better go back where they come from!” 
thundered a large individual. “I never seen such ac- 
tions in my life!” 

Miss Minifer wrung her hands. “I do not question 
the chivalry of any gentleman present,” she faltered. 
“All I ask is, please let me sing the song again.” 

She woke the guitar with her fingers, and repeated 
the absurd and sentimental stanzas with a girlish fresh- 
ness that lighted the faces of the men with adoration. 
They held their breaths and drank in the melody with 
open mouths. 
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“—o-over th—e lilli—ees!”” she concluded, with a 
bravura far beyond her compass, and that was saved 
from being ridiculous only by its pathos. She covered 
her tace with her hands and straggled off the boards. 

A buzz like that of insects grew louder and broke 
into a storm of sympathy and delight. Five hundred 
men arose, yelled, and cheered. They hurled their 
hats into the air, stamped and roared, frenzied with 
admiration. The spokesman rushed to the front and 
plunged both hands into his pockets. He withdrew 
them, raised his fists high, then showered handfuls of 
gold upon the stage. The audience surged forward, 
milling like cattle; arms rose and fell in waves, and gold 
—gold in coins, ingots, and nuggets, bags of dust, even 
—crashed upon the boards like hail. 

“‘Where’s that little girl?”’ yelled the spokesman. 

Miss Minifer appeared, escorted by Venua. Mingled 
cheers and catcalls greeted them. Venua’s face took 
on strange tints under the coating of rice-powder. 

“On behalf of Miss Minifer—though I was never 
more insulted in my life——” he began. 

“That gold’s for the young lady!”” “Take care that 
brute don’t hog none of it, Miss.” 

The prospect was dispiriting. Lord Tompkins 
cranked the curtain down. Mrs. Garden rushed from 
the wings with a valise and gathered up the scattered 
largess. Venua, too infuriated to utter a word, stamped 
back and forth, waving his arms like a maniac. Wells 
peered through the hole in the curtain and informed the 
company that the audience was departing. The com- 
ment was unnecessary. Chairs were toppling over with 
the din of artillery. The hall resounded with the tramp- 
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ing of feet. The hubbub decreased, and the finale was 
the clangour of the door slammed with a violence that 
jarred the entire building. 

“Somebody nearly got lynched,” said Wells drily. 

Lord Tompkins started, and threw up an elbow as if 
to ward off a blow. 

“T did nothing—nothing at all, can’t you under- 
stand?” He gazed into the empty air, and whimpered. 

“Damnation!”” Venua burst out finally. “‘That’s 
the whole trouble! Nobody did anything but myself. 
I have to bear the brunt of the whole business. There 
I was—doing all the work, ranting before a lot of 
damned barbarians—and see what I get for it!” 

“What in hell happened?” pleaded Lord Tomp- 
kins. 

Miss Minifer went into hysterics. The men all 
talked at once. 

“T can’t see any use of your staying around here,” 
said Guy. “Life is rather short, and the near-by camps 
are not going to be hospitable.” 

Venua scratched his head. Lord Tompkins’s teeth 
chattered, and with a finger he brushed beads of sweat 
from his forehead. 

“Leastways, that gold will help us get a long distance 
off of here.” 

“Indeed it shall not,” snapped Mrs. Garden. “It . 
belongs to Rena and to nobody else! The poor child 
almost lost her wits—and no wonder, what with trying 
to sing and make herself heard when you two brutes 
were yelling at the top of your voices.”’ 

Wells whistled softly. Mrs. Garden took her 
daughter by the arm and led her away, while Lord 
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Tompkins trailed after, staggering under the weight of 
the loaded valise upon his shoulder. 

“T think you are right, sir,” said Venua to Guy. 
“TI swear to Heaven I tried to act like a gentleman, 
God help me, and this is what I get for it!” 

“To be great,” said Wells, with a tinge of sadness, 
“is to be misunderstood.” 

After blowing out the lamps, they clambered through. 
the back window and dropped into the garden. They 
separated. 

Here two rows of cubicles faced each other, with a 
court between. In the middle a windmill clacked, its 
long canvas arms moving in jerky, perturbed fashion. 
The starlight faintly illumined the space. Unable to 
sleep, Guy sat in the doorway, and as his quarters were 
directly opposite Venua’s he could see the actor, his 
white shirt bosom agleam, stalking up and down the 
veranda. He had been joined by Wells, who had been 
so shaken out of his placidity that he indulged in 
frenzied gesture. Lord Tompkins hovered in the back- 
ground, stumping about reflectively, with hands clasped 
behind. 

Their tour was already a failure, for within a couple 
of days reports of the fiasco would have penetrated 
every camp in the Southern Mines. If the episode 
had occurred later in the journey, it would have made 
small difference, but to continue after so distressful an 
augury was not in the rules of the profession. 

This much Guy could piece together. Pleasant 
people on the whole, he reflected. The trouble was, 
they were too timorous. He regretted it, for he had half 
made up his mind to join the troupe. Mrs. Garden 
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was a good sort, though inclined to be rapacious, and 
the girl was quite pretty—though stupid; if she had used 
her wits she could have got them out of their scrape. 
The windmill clacked like the tapping of a woodpecker; 
the voices of the actors sounded like the murmuring of 
bees. In an hour their influence was hypnotic. Guy 
turned in. 

In the morning he nearly lost them. The crunching 
of the gravel under the coach wheels roused him at the 
last moment, and while Lord Tompkins was watering 
the horses at the trough by the mill, Guy donned his 
clothes and swung himself up to the box. The sky 
was overcast, and the troupe was in sombre mood. The 
air was cold and damp. 

“The fog has come along to drag us back,” com- 
mented Lord Tompkins. The preliminary raindrops 
fell, and they hauled their ponchos over their heads. 
Not a soul was on the street of Yorktown as they de- 
parted. 

The driver announced his plan of taking the back 
road to Jacksonville, thence over the mountain to the 
ferry. Guy understood the reason: that way they 
should not have to return through Montezuma. And 
since they were to visit certain isolated camps, some- 
thing might be learned of the whereabouts of Danzel. 
The rain poured in torrents from a dirty gray sky. 
The road turned from firm terracotta to a viscous paste 
a foot deep, in which the wheels slewed alarmingly. 

They came to the crest of a hill so precipitous that 
Lord Tompkins gasped and involuntarily yanked back 
the horses until they reared. A second later, and they 
would have careened downward with the speed of an 
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avalanche. A drag was required. An oak branch was 
found, and they roped it to the rear wheels. Thus im- 
peded, the coach descended to the bottom, not without 
jolting those inside until they shouted as if in protest, 
while the two on the box held on dizzily, unable to 
shield their faces from the blinding rain. 

Below, the river, dark indigo and as cold as the Sierra 
ice-caps, went roaring through the canyon. The wind 
came in strepitant gusts, like a multitude of people 
smiting their hands. The sky grew darker. Lord 
Tompkins, wet to the skin, despite his poncho, screamed 
at Guy, but what he said the boy could not conjecture, 
so deafening was the uproar of the elements. The 
horses turned at the foot of the hill, and plunged down 
the road buttressed above the river bank. 

“Things are getting worse,” yelled Lord Tompkins. 
“T dunno what’s going to come of us!” He shook his 
fist at Guy, and his eyes glared menacingly. 

At last, the man had gone mad. Lord Tompkins 
pulled on the lines, and the horses came to a pause. 

“Nothing like this ever happened to us before, young 
fellow. You come along and bring us bad luck. Now, 
we don’t wish you harm—but the way things are going, 
you had better leave us immediate!” 

He seized the copper-shod butt of the whip as if it 
were a poniard, and presented it at the boy’s ribs. 
Guy leaped down. He hammered at the glass window. 
The players were sunk in apathy; Venua was leaning 
forward, with his face buried in his large hands. He 
suddenly raised his: head, alarmed, when the world 
was bathed with a sudden refulgence. Then the dark- 
ness was cloven thrice by chain lightnings that darted 
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from one black nucleus of vapour to another. Earth 
and heavens trembled. The horses sagged under the 
cascades of murky water. Guy smote again at the 
window to warn them of their peril. Their danger lay 
not in the cloudburst but in the mad driver. The 
steeds took fright, and. the coach shot forward as if 
propelled by an explosion. 

Clinging to the door handle, Guy wiped the moisture 
from the window and peered within. The passengers 
were huddled together, as drunkenly and inert as if they 
had been jolted into hebetude. Venua raised his head 
and stared at him reproachfully. It was useless. The 
actor seemed as convinced as Lord Tompkins was of 
the youth’s connivance with the fates in bringing 
misfortune upon their heads. Guy leaped from the 
running-board. 

The road, awash from the flood, ran through the 
graveyard of a camp at this point: a bluff of loam and 
gravel overlooking the river, now risen to within a foot 
from the edge. Another salvo of lightning illumined 
the scene. With a loud sough, audible above the clatter 
of the rain, the cliff detached itself. The horses bounded 
and leaped like unicorns and darted toward the billow. 
Lord Tompkins stood up and hauled mightily. Then 
he released whip and reins, and clasped his hands above 
his head, as if in supplication. The next second the 
coach had disappeared. Guy rushed to the brink. All 
he could discern on the surface of the muddy water were 
a dozen released coffins, bounding absurdly over the 
waves. 

Gone forever were the strange Venua; Lord Tompkins 
as mad as any hatter; the waspish Mrs. Garden, and the 
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versatile Miss Minifer; the ponderous Wells. Guy 
shouted down the wind in dismay and loneliness. He 
pulled up the shilling, and pressed it to his lips with the 
ecstasy of a devotee kissing a reliquary. 

He splashed and trudged through the mud, and by 
noon, when the sky had cleared, reached the camp and 
entered its hotel. The room was full of miners in water- 
proofs, leaning against the bar or crowding about the 
stoves. Their diggings and tents had been drowned 
out for the time being. Guy loudly announced the 
details of the catastrophe. 

“Yah! Thay ain’t no call to holler like that, young 
fellow! Things worse than that has happened right 
here,” was the reproof of the bartender. 

“Them coffings,” volunteered a patron, “them 
cofings don’t amount to nothing a-tall. Must be five 
years since they was put down.” 

“But the coach!” shouted Guy. “There were three 
men and two women in it. The Sierra Thespians— 
surely you have heard of them?” 

“The kid’s got a fever,” declared the patron. “It’s 
the malary and wet feet done it. That’s no kind of © 
weather to be out in—give him a hot negus, you at the 
bar.” 

There was sympathetic murmuring, and Guy was 
propelled to a chair, where his boots were taken off so 
that his feet could toast before the stove, and he was 
plied with a dozen mugs of steaming liquor. 

“Those Sierra thimbleriggers—that ain’t no loss, if it 
did happen, so don’t take it to heart. Ain’t you heard 
what a bad lot they was?” 

“They wrecked the hall in Yorktown. ’cause they 
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didn’t get a collection as big as they had figgered on,”’ 
explained the patron to the interested auditors. 

Guy was too much stupefied by the liquor to protest. 
Miners came round and slapped him encouragingly on 
the back. 

“He’s new here, fellows, and we got to give him a 
chance,”’ said somebody else. 

Fatigue overcame what consciousness had survived 
the effect of the potations, and Guy had a vague recol- 
lection of being carried up a ladder and deposited on a 
cot and covered with blankets. 


CHAPTER XIV 


UY spent all the morning in dark irresolution. 
He walked out into the camp, and paced the 
street from one end to the other times beyond count. 
The score of shanties were deserted for the day. The 
sole person within view was the loutish Indian youth 
lazily sweeping out the veranda of the hotel, a strip of 
baked earthen sidewalk flimsily roofed over with boards. 
The sun was valiant, and drew out pungent and bal- 
samic odours from the trees that lined the thoroughfare. 
Larks, winging from bush to bush, spurted their melo- 
dies. The lethargy of the night was wearing off, and 
as his senses became more acute, his recollection of 
the catastrophe became vivid and unbearably pain- 
ful. 

The thought that he was a bird of ill omen, a marplot, 
an incubus, flashed through his mind like a baleful 
gleam. Two of the actors had not disguised their con- 
viction that he was to blame for their griefs. How far 
were they wrong? And there was Mr. Packney’s Jacob, 
his ill-fated friend. These things were very puzzling. 
No less puzzling was Shadrach’s fright and rage when 
Guy had approached him. 

Clearly, the calamity had passed him by because of 
the charm. That was it! The business before him 
now was to hunt for Danzel; cast all doubt aside, and, 
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armed with the solvent of difficulties—the gentleman’s 
way—press on, and confide more than ever in the 
efficacy of the talisman. 

It dawned upon him, with an access of nostalgia, 
that the murmuring in the air, which he had not at first 
noticed, because it came with the familiar rhythm of 
the waves at Pensarn, was the voice of the river. 
Threading his way through the chaparral, he came to 
the brink of the river. The stream had subsided, and 
the water, again clear, flowed several feet below the 
level of the bank. Look as far as he might, he could 
perceive no trace of the wreckage of the coach. 

Another person—a priest in a snuff-coloured robe 
and a Spanish hat—was in the vicinity. He, likewise, 
was stooping over to look up and down the stream. 
Leaning on a staff, the priest, whose face was like 
vellum with circular wrinkles, advanced toward Guy. 
He scrutinized the boy through square-framed glasses, 
then muttered: 

“They were saying, in the camp, that a wagon and 
some women went down there.” He pointed into the 
canyon with his stick. His arm shook, less from de- 
crepitude than quite obvious irritation. “And half my 
graveyard went down the same night.” 

He thrust a pinch of snuff into his nostrils. ‘‘The 
first to be buried,” he declaimed, “was Santos Aur- 
rechochea, of Sunol. Then Abijah Steele, who worked 
the first claim below the ford. Next came Virgil Bonair, 
De Lancey Sepulveda, Ormond Ling, Marston Camp 
and .” The priest hung his stick upon one 
arm and counted on his fingers, the process requiring 
much knotting of the brow and mumbling. “In all, 
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more than eighty-six, including two Peruvian women 
and one Indian, who had no names.” 

The old man spoke testily, as if he had been robbed 
of something that had conferred upon him titles of the 
utmost distinction. 

“T buried them all myself. It was a privilege as well 
as a sacred duty, for better men I never met in my life. 
Not that those who come along now are not also God’s 
creatures. But Jacksonville, I mean to say, was as fine 
a camp as you’d wish to see.” 

He murmured sadly. “And now the camp is dead 
after five years of life. Where they used to live is 
mallow. Wild mallow that marks where human beings 
tarried any length of time. It has a way of growing 
where cabins stood, and houses. If I were a younger 
man’’—he tapped Guy on the chest with the cane— 
“only a few years younger, I’d be gone up the river with 
the rest of them.” 

He waved in the direction of the Sierra. 

‘Mallow is no company for a man that knew Ormond 
Ling, Marston Camp, and the rest of that brave crew 
—gone these five long years.’”’ He pressed his hand on 
Guy’s shoulder. “Go, my boy. No man will come to 
any good wasting his time where there is nothing for 
- him to do.” 

Guy outlined his plans and described the objects of 
his search. 

- The priest shook his head absently. “They were 
not.in any party that came here. Look for them else- 
where.” 

The boy left him hobbling about the cliff, peering into 
the canyon for his lost treasures, and babbling, doubt- 
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less, of mallow and men nobler than any that trod 
the camp that day. The priest, too, was a creature as 
mad and fantastic as the Sierra Thespians. There 
must be, Guy felt, something in the air or environment 
that addled the brains. 

At the hotel he was fortunate enough to purchase a 
pair of blankets. He slung them in a roll over his back, 
and taking the north trail out of the camp, that lay as 
in the bottom of a crater, ascended the hill to a trail that 
wound in a narrow valley through which flowed a 
tributary creek. The water ran gray with slimes from 
the rock mills several miles distant. 

He was travelling east, that was sufficient. The day 
wore on. He plunged into gorges, crossed innumerable 
fords, picked his way over gravel bars still littered with 
remains of primitive apparatus such as rockers and long 
Toms and cradles. Alternately he went through 
densely wooded tracts and slopes denuded by erosion 
of all vegetation but shrubs and dwarf holly. The soil 
was as red as ochre and friable. Now and then he 
scrambled up the loose surface on hands and knees. 
The going was arduous, and by evening he had hardly 
traversed eight miles. He had not bought provisions, 
for he had expected to come across plenty of camps and 
stores. 

Night came swiftly. The sun dropped behind Table 
Mountain, and at once the air was chilled and the 
canyon darkened without any intervening dusk. He 
smashed down a thick clump of mesquite bush, threw 
upon it the blankets, and prepared to curl up for 
the night when he heard voices not far below. There 
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appeared in single file thirty men, each laden with a 
pack upon his shoulders, with pick and shovel crossed 
atop. The first, a giant with a massive, severe head 
that might have been hewn with an adze, was appar- 
ently the leader. Instead of a pack he carried an object 
wrapped in burlap. They halted, and after some discus- 
sion, disencumbered themselves of their loads. Peering 
down, Guy could see that they were planning to camp 
there for the night. They were a sort of vanguard, for 
while the fires were still being built, and groups of the 
men were hauling timber to the spot, they were joined 
by a company of no less than a hundred Mexicans. A 
curious army, arrayed in red shirts and sombreros. 
The Mexicans likewise halted, and some little distance 
below prepared to cook the evening meal. 

The spectacle was cheering, and had a flavour of high 
emprise. Guy descended from his lair. He accosted 
a group of the vanguard, who greeted him pleasantly 
and asked what manner of country was beyond. They 
said they belonged to Parson Hank Forrest’s company. 
In fact, they were all of his congregation in San Fran- 
cisco, and as he had been to the diggings before, they 
had prevailed upon him to guide them thither. The 
Mexicans, they explained, had overtaken them on the 
lower Stanislaus, at Knight’s Ferry, and had journeyed 
with them ever since, in the manner of camp followers. 

The air was odorous of fried pork, chili colorado, 
frijoles, and coffee. The two pilgrims Guy had spoken 
with asked him to partake of their meal. All appeared 
to be waiting for a signal. The leader climbed a boul- 
der, smote his palms loudly, and raising a hand in 
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benediction, recited a prayer. The company removed 
hats and joined in the heartfelt “amen.” 

“A hard old campaigner,” grumbled one of Guy’s 
hosts. “Two of the crew cursed the other night, in 
that terrible rain, and he chased them out of the 
camp.” 

They wnisperea complainingly, though with speech 
noticeable for lack of profanity. They were far from 
satisfied. The parson was an awesome general at times. 
He administered discipline with his fists, forbade drink- 
ing and cards, and was too much inclined to prayers. 
Not that he had no good points about him. He knew 
the prospector’s craft. He knew how to build sluices 
and riffle-boxes. Whenever a knife battle started 
among the Mexicans, he tore in, disarmed the com- 
batants, and cracked their heads together. 

“He’d oughter let them fight it out,” muttered one 
pilgrim. ‘‘They’s too many of ’em as it is. And not 
enough brandy to go round. What d’ye say we slip 
over and see what we kin rustle up?” 

The three of them arose, but before they could sally 
forth, the voice of Parson Forrest rang out like a trumpet 
blast. 

“Silence there, my men! We shall now begin our 
divine service, and I want you all to join in the hymn 
as hitherto.” 

He launched into an exhortation, beseeching all to 
rout the forces of Satan and to steel themselves against 
lustful desires to commit evil. Four or five bearded 
men gathered about him in the glare of light from a 
blaze fed by dried bushes. The parson’s load was un- 
packed, and a seraphine organ was revealed, to be set 
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up by a slight, pale youth, who seated himself before 
it and awoke the instrument to the most doleful of 
ditties. The parson, bellowing with lusty unction, 
started off the hymn: 


“Courage, brother, do not stumble; 
Though thy path be dark as night, 
There’s a star to guide the humble; 
Trust in God and do the right.” 


The bearded acolytes, with much agitation of their 
arms, roared it in such joyous and conquering volume 
that the seraphine, despite the frantic smiting of the 
youth, was drowned out. Beyond the circle of light in 
which stood the shining band lay a darkness almost 
palpable. In this limbo groaned an occasional pilgrim, 
but the majority had flitted down the stream where, 
among the Mexicans, they found solace in the less 
spiritual commodities of mescal, aguardiente, and 
tobacco. Into this region, away from the exhortatory 
blasts of the parson, Guy and his hosts stumbled. 

From one of the capitanos rum was procured, and at 
prices that explained the doggedness with which the 
camp followers had tagged the parson’s brigade. The 
bottle was emptied. Another was purchased. The 
night glimmered with cigar ends. One of Guy’s 
friends, a garrulous little man whose name appeared to 
be Cajus, began to complain bitterly, and damned the 
whole enterprise as stupid. It was too late to strike 
gold: Everything had been cleaned up. The best 
they could do was grub among the tailings that even 
the Chinamen had disdained to re-work. Overcome 
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by the mescal, he fell to weeping. His courage had 
succumbed to the hardships and nostalgia. 

The capitan was a wise old hand who knew the open 
and the many types of men that had gone up and down 
the perilous trail between the valley and the “saw- 
mountains” near the sky. 

He muttered about creatures who should have stayed 
home in the first place—the hombres de la mujer, who 
were helpless unless they were ordered about by their 
women folk. He had seen altogether too many such, 
and it had given him a poor impression of mankind. 

He rolled a cigarette, and with a leer, as he drew his 
tongue along the paper, jerked his head in the direction 
of the hilltop back of them. He gave them to under- 
stand that there a woman dwelt, one Rosina Vassello, 
daughter of one “viejo Pascual.’ A good lass to wive, 
he hinted, strong and lonely, but with a blind father on 
her hands. 

Guy started up, and trembled from head to foot. In 
subdued voices three others discoursed with the capitan 
regarding the girl. The group did not perceive Guy’s 
agitation, as he saw to his relief, and he sat down again. 
Who or what the woman was, nobody knew precisely. 
It was declared she was rich, for her father owned a 
mine; and also that she was beautiful. The two of 
them lived in seclusion, well armed, and in the course 
of years—such brief years as had passed, no more than 
four or five—their figures had taken on legendary 
qualities. Old Man Vassello had made millions out of 
his claim. The girl’s beauty, the capitan avowed, 
surpassed even that of the Senorita Cigale, the favoured 
actress of the Bella Union Theatre. 
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He dilated on the pulchritudeof the Sefiorita Vassello. 
His voice was robust and manly, of a timbre that 
attracted the ears of everybody within range. They 
drew nearer, to jest, to applaud, as the capitan began to 
orate with the rhythm and mounting eloquence of an 
improvisator. Some broke into deprecatory laughter. 
The bottles were plied. Someone built a fire, for the 
night had suddenly become cold, and with serapes about 
them, they squatted around the blaze, shoulder to 
shoulder, as if to supplement the heat with animal 
warmth. 

A lean vaquero stroked a guitar, and sang a love 
ballad. At the end of each strophe he drummed upon 
the back with his calloused finger tips. The repercus- 
sion was loud, and the chorus was vociferated like a 
triumphant battle song to the staccato accompaniment 
of hail. Two dark men, fiercely bearded, roared the 
stave in canorous voices, rocking back and forth as they 
sat on the ground, with hands clasped over their knees. 
The vaquero gave up in despair, and contented himself 
with drumming to the unceasingly repeated chorus. 
The effect was hypnotic. The men swayed like amor- 
ous leopards, now and again breaking into resonant 
laughter, and in the flickering light their open mouths 
were as black as caverns. 

Old Man Vassello—it was not probable he was Shad- 
rach, nor the girl Danze]. Guy tried to think if it were 
conceivable they could be the same, but thought was 
impossible in the turmoil. A scream rent the air, then 
pistol shots in fast succession—a quarrel lower down the 
stream. Men started to their feet, and after listening 
a moment, drew out their knives or pistols and hurried 
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away. The next minute, with wrathful shouts, the 
parson, followed by his acolytes and a knot of the faith- 
ful, hurried by in pursuit. 

Guy returned to his lair, rolled up his belongings, and 
taking as a point of objective a tree faintly discernible 
against the sky, moved up the hillside. It was a steep 
mile, and the obstacles were a channel, icy cold, through 
which ‘he had to splash up to his waist, a stretch of 
tough, slippery grass, and a rampart of lava near the 
top. Innumerable times he stumbled, and he attained 
the plateau so battered that he almost collapsed from 
the pain. The girl, at all events, was safe. Not even 
an aborigine could have found his way that dark night. 

The wind moaned over the mountain top. In the 
blackness a bulk of even greater obscurity loomed up; 
it was a clump of scrub oaks, a windbreak, and having 
crawled under its lee he composed himself for the night. 
An owl screeched. At midnight some gigantic bird, 
doubtless a hawk, got entangled in the shrubbery, and 
sent down a shower of twigs and bark as it disentangled 
itself. The air in motion sighed fitfully, then blew in a 
diapason, in a haranguing monologue on the appalling 
immensity of space. After dawn the world at once 
became light, and the sun mounted rapidly over the 
horizon like a golden censer. 

The plateau was most bleak. Guy at first thought 
it was dotted with lakes of blue water, but the azure re- 
solved itself into fields of turquoise lupin, very like blue- 
bells, shimmering in the sun and wind. He drank of a 
runlet, washed the lava grit from his face and hands, 
then followed the watercourse down the hillside. It 
dropped into a wide gully, with bare cliffs on either 
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hand. Not far below was a building covered with bark, 
and adjacent to it a heap of broken rock with a primi- 
tive derrick like a well-sweep. No other trace of man 
was within sight. This, then, must be the whereabouts 
of Old Man Vassello and his daughter. He feared to 
alarm them by too abrupt an appearance, so he cupped 
his hands and sent out a muffled ululation. Still there 
was no sign of life. He approached the house. 
Within, a dog crouched on the earthen floor; it 
uttered a growl, and its eyes flamed with anger. Guy 
called again. A movement beneath the derrick caught 
his eye. A battered felt hat appeared, then the figure 
of a woman, dressed in a gray calico gown patterned in 
black. Having ascended the ladder, she stood poised a 
moment by the stanchion, then moved resolutely to the 
door of the cabin, which she closed. Leaning against 
the jamb, she turned her head away to gaze at the op- 
posite horizon. Her strong jaw moved as ceaselessly as 
a cow's; masticating, as was the habit of the women 
of the countryside, a strip of slippery elm bark. After 
a few minutes her posture relaxed; it was not wholly 
motionless; her frame was so surcharged with animal 
energy that even as she lounged, with the involuntary 
grace of a python, her muscles, under the hideous gown 
—the wrapper of a Mormon girl—flexed incessantly. 
Her back was still toward him. To shield her eyes from 
thesun, she pulled down the brim of her hat—a shapeless 
thing, much too large, and stained with mud and grease. 
Guy approached her. He pronounced her name. 
She made no response. 
“Mr. Pascual Vassello—can I see him, please?” 
Slowly she moved her head in a negative reply. 
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“Would he be here?” 

She stretched out a powerful hand; her index finger 
pointed across the gully to a copse of wine-stemmed 
manzanita in which there was a bit of clearing. In the 
ground was thrust a rudely fashioned cross daubed with 
white paint. Then her hand withdrew, and she again 
composed herself as if to stay for an interminable length 
of time, with her head leaning against the wall. 

“How long ago?” he asked, almost beside himself 
with fury. The woman would not be constrained to 
respond with her voice. 

She turned about and levelled a glance at him from 
large, dark, and lustrous eyes, with gold glints flickering 
like insects on a brown woodland pool. Her regard was 
one of indifference, but given a quality of defiance by 
the powerful chin and a short upper lip that seemed 
lifted in disdain. 

“That will be my business,” she snapped, “and no one 
else’s. Goaway. There is nobody has any call to stay 
on this here claim. It has always been peaceable.” 

Guy stared at the ground and squirmed a hole in the 
turf with his heel. At his feet were a litter of gall-nuts 
fallen from the oaks that shaded the front of the cabin. 
They were as large as oranges. He picked up a double 
handful, tossed them one by one into the air, and kept 
them revolving in an ellipse, chasing one another, with 
mockery in his eye, and ease and grace in all his move- 
ments. It was witchcraft. The girl stared. The 
emotion of wonderment took possession of her features; 
her mouth opened, her eyebrows uplifted, and she ut- 
tered a cry of unchecked delight. The spheres rose and 
fell and shot up again so rapidly that the youth seemed 
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to be manipulating a shining gray ribbon. He desisted, 
and they dropped to the ground. The girl stamped her 
foot in disappointment. After the unwonted display 
of dexterity, Guy breathed in gasps, and came up to 
rest against the side of the house. 

“Years ago, when I was a little girl,” she said shyly, 
“T saw the like. That was in a county fair—in Louisi- 
ana—and my father took me. It was a gypsy in a tent. 
He was dark, black—almost as any nigger.” Her eyes 
rested a moment on his face. 

“Juggling, Miss Vassello, is very hard work. You 
keep turning them over, and then you get hungry and 
tired.” 

She stirred herself. 

“I was going to say,” she responded. “that you had 
earned a sup. If you will come in, I will see what I can 
find.” 

He entered. The cabin was stoutly built, with a 
huge fireplace at one end, and upon the mantelpiece, a 
thick plank of redwood trimmed with an axe, were tin 
plates and an empty whiskey bottle that held a few 
stalks of lupin. 

“Sit there,” she commanded, pointing to a bench 
under the one window. He sat down, and underneath 
the bench the dog kept up a growling that vibrated the 
little building. The room was partitioned off with a 
curtain made of burlap sacks, that probably screened her 
sleeping quarters. 

Miss Vassello bent over the embers in the fireplace, 
which had been stirred to a blaze and fed with pine 
cones, and officiated with the utensils. The meal was 
simple: a pot of tea, a few slices of cold pork warmed 
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over, and a platter of batter cakes. These she placed 
on the table, drew up a chair, and invited him to begin. 
Guy despatched the meal in silence. The girl, leaning 
back, crosslegged, on the bench, watched him curiously, 
without ever ceasing to masticate her bark. 

“You will now be going?” she asked. 

““‘Where to?” he queried, throwing open his hands in 
a gesture that connoted the futility of going anywhere 
at all. 

“There will be a bit of juggling you can do at the 
camps,” she said, with a shrug. 

She rose, and he followed her out into the sunlight, 
and over the rock-littered surface to the mine. At the 
shaft-head he peered down. It was some eighteen yards 
in depth, and at the bottom as shadowy as a well. A 
ladder made of lashed saplings, crossed with oak limbs, 
clung perilously to one side. The girl descended it as 
handily as a sailor. On the floor of the pit she looked 
up, with arms akimbo. Her upper lip, as she craned her 
neck, drew up, and in the semi-darkness her teeth shone 
like grains of rice. In that posture, for several moments, 
she stood motionless. Then she kicked, reflectively, at 
an anchored pulley. 

“You going to be around for a while?” she called. 

Guy answered that he would be. 

“Cause if you are, then you might be handy with 
the rope. You wait up there, and when I signal, you 
just haul up.” 

She stooped and disappeared into a drift. For a long 
time she was gone, then she reappeared and shouted her 
orders. Guy pulled up lengths of rope until a box of ore 
was dragged horizontally out of the drift. The girl 
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attached it to a hook that was suspended from above. 
Guy hauled on this rope, and, such was the ingenuity of 
the system of weights and pulleys, the uphoist was easy. 
He pulled over the swinging box, poured out the load, 
and sent the box again to the bottom. 

This process he continued for hours. It was pleasant 
work. The dog, which had been watching him from the 
cabin, drew nearer at long intervals, and crouched at 
his feet. The pauses between hoists seemed intermin- 
able, and the boy drowsed. The silence was disturbed 
only by the faint ticking of hammer and chisel under- 
neath. Rabbits bounded over the turf, and in such 
numbers that the dog disdained even to bark, preferring 
the luxury of a half-slumber to the excitements of the 
chase. The shadows were oblique when the last load 
had been pulled up and the girl, her face and hands 
plastered with bluish mud, announced that labour was 
over for the day. 

She squatted, w‘th her hands thrust out over her 
knees, but showed no trace of fatigue. Her lower jaw 
ground ceaselessly at the strip of slippery elm bark. 
When the mud had dried, she clapped her hands noisily, 
and the dust flaked off in clouds. 

“Twelve loads,” the girl said. ‘‘The most we did 
together, my father and I, was fifteen, last fall.” 

She got up and stretched herself, and rubbed off the 
caked mud from her muscular bare arms. 

“You will find the old shotgun in the woodshed, atop 
the pine cones. Don’t waste more than two charges 
on the rabbits—that’s all they are worth this time of 
the year.” 

They marched silently to the cabin, where Guy 
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loaded the weapon and then sallied forth to the shadows 
at the edge of the wood, where game seemed plentiful. 
He stalked among the trees, fired once, and by good 
chance slew a rabbit and plump leveret. The girl sim- 
mered them in an iron pot, boiled a dozen tough dump- 
lings, and this formed their supper, which they ate en- 
camped on the doorstep. She was voracious: her teeth 
crunched on the bones which she picked clean, holding 
them with both hands, and then tossed to the dog. 

“T am obliged to you,” she murmured. “You will 
now be going away. If you like. . . . He was 
never a hand at having anybody around.” She spoke 
with her gaze fixed on the copse. “I was all the com- 
pany he wanted. But since thosedays . . . things 
have been different.” 

“T would not stay on,” commented the boy. ‘There 
are other places. Alone, one can do nothing.” 

Her face set hard, with the old look of disdain, and 
her eyebrows joined in a heavy line, as if she had taken 
umbrage at some reproof. 

“Tt was his mine—his, do you understand? That 
was all he cared about, and he put his whole soul into 
finding the seam. It would be like deserting him to give 
it up after having gone so far.” 

She turned on him, with suspicion in her eyes. ‘‘Was 
it talk about the seam that brought you here?” 

Guy poured out the explanation of his presence. 

“Ah, that wasit?” she queried. ‘“‘ Well, he was not so 
blind as he gave out to be. Through those blue glasses 
he saw well enough, and it kind of discouraged anybody 
from those river companies from following him to find 
out—what they could find.” 
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Leaning forward over her knees, she clasped her 
hands, whistled faintly, and drummed upon the board 
step with the toes of her heavy boots. Guy reached for 
his burden. The girl tossed her head, and with a sud- 
den hauteur began to coil her braided tresses in the 
semblance of a crown. Her back straightened, became 
concave, and she rose, to lean against the wall, with 
arms hanging, in a posture of insouciance. The boy 
shouldered his roll of blankets. 

“T wish you God-speed in finding that seam,” he 
said, after a while. 

She turned to face him. They were of a height, and 
there was something curiously similar in their linea- 
ments. Italian-Creole, powerfully limbed, with the 
dark ivory complexion of an Acadian peasant, she had 
features as classic as any stamped onacoin. The youth 
was swarthier, as if he had been dyed in tan-bark; his 
forehead and nose were curveless as those of a centurion. 
His lower lip was curled above a chin indented as deeply 
as a savage’s, and it was this, not the flaming black eyes, 
that gave him his characteristic aspect of violence. 
The patrician cast of the girl’s face was qualified by a 
thrust of the upper lip that, if the term “porcine” be too 
strong, was barbaric in the extreme. 

She gave a derisive laugh. “There are no wishes 
required,” she said, “though I am very much obliged to 
you. You gave mea good lift to-day. That was more 
than I ever expected of anybody from a river company.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, then bit her finger per- 
plexedly. 

Guy’s face suffused with wrath; he bared his teeth in 
a smile tentatively grateful, but in effect sardonic. 
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The girl flattened herself against the wall, with hands 
thrust deep into her pockets. Her lips opened in a 
silent gibe. She looked like an animal of latent vicious- 
ness, unconsciously nerving itself for a spring. 

Dusk filled the gulch with its bluish vapour. The 
dead silence that had ushered in the gloaming unawares 
was now broken by the rising hosanna of frogs from the 
rushes where the brook disembogued into a marsh. At 
intervals the wind, warm from the hot meadow, and 
surcharged with the odour of lupins, blew in, so deli- 
cately that the leaves were not ruffled. The evening 
was balmy, ineffable. The gypsy and the woman fixed 
searching glances at each other. Their gestures seemed 
not of their volition, but as mechanical and awkward as 
the stiltings of marionettes. 

“T could show you—if I were foolish enough to 
stay on—that even a man who came up the river 

” He adjusted the strap of his pack, and hitched 
he shoulder with both anger and impatience. 

Guy spoke scornfully. If it were not a woman that 
had insulted him, he would have raised his arms above 
his head and shouted. As it was, he was agitated 
enough in both mind and limbs. 

The girl had not stirred. In her full bared throat the 
pulse smote visibly. Her eyes were fixed on the grave 
just barely discernible in the copse. Her fury had de- 
parted, leaving her face discharged of all expression but 
a fixed pensiveness. 

“He would not have liked it,” she said. She scru- 
tinized the callosity of her palms, and bent the fingers to 
survey the broken nails. “But you can show me, if . 
you like. Re 
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Guy threw the blankets to the ground. 

“You can spread them in the woodshed,”’ she said. 
She entered the cabin, and fastened the door, locking 
it with wooden bars, and tapping in wedges with a de- 
liberation that was mocking and gratuitous. 


CHAPTER 


ITHOUT any perceptible change on the cloud- 
less heavens, in which the sun blazed like a torch, 
the monotonous processional of summer days gave way 
to the pageantry and splendour of autumn. The earth 
had grown daily more bronzelike, the grass lay burnt 
and glazed, and the eyes were dazzled as by reflections 
from a polished shield. The heat had tarnished even 
the metallic foliage of the wine-stemmed manzanita, and 
had reduced the dense, spheroidal clumps of chaparral 
bush to the tenuity of puff-balls. But it had intensified 
the purple of the distant hills to indigo, and the wood- 
less slopes, lying on a diversity of planes, were like 
bands of orange put on with broad brush strokes. 
Rosina saddled one of the two ponies, climbed astride, 
and went down the gully to the road. As she rode into 
the patch of trees, pines so whitened with dust that they 
looked’ like tents, she took on an invisibility, for her 
garments, stitched of gray sacking, and her mount, 
a hard-bitten gray cayuse, merged into the landscape 
of which they seemed component parts. The one alien 
ingredient in the picture was Guy, sitting at the thresh- 
old of the cabin. Within, it was as hot as a furnace. 
There was a reek of wood-ashes and rancid bacon that 
had permeated the walls, tacked over with burlap, and 
his clothes, and even the hide of the dog that crouched 
panting at his feet. 
238 
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The monotony of the life had begun to tell upon his 
spirits. He hungered for coolness, for mist and rains, 
sunrise on a different horizon, and for the world beyond 
the periphery of hills that hemmed him in like an insect 
in a bowl. Ifa point of honour had not been involved 
he would have abandoned the gully the second week. 
As it was, the girl was helpless. Day by day, with fana- 
tic zeal, she laboured at the winze under the scorching 
sky, or alternated with him in the tunnel where they 
pursued their fantastic search for the lode. There was 
no question in his mind but that the girl was mad. As 
time went on she became sexless, an incarnation of 
energy; her face was as tanned as his own, and she wore 
a heavy leathern belt and a headband of snake-skin to 
keep back from her perspiring face the loose hair which 
she had shorn like an Indian’s. 

They had practically abandoned the amenities of 
speech. A curious feeling of hostility had sprung up 
between them. It began when, after the first fortnight, 
he had bade her farewell and, visiting the outlying 
camps, had continued on his quest of Shadrach and his 
daughter. There were vague reports current that they 
had been witnessed somewhere in the vicinity. That 
was sufficient to encourage him to remain in the “coun- 
try.” He had gone back to inform Rosina, and found 
her, a week later, so changed in appearance that he was 
startled. He had brought with him a strip of smoked 
goat-meat, a side of castradina, purchased from a 
Basque goatherd. The girl ate of it at the supper table 
with the voracity of a starved dog. 

And so he had remained. His funds he expended on 
provisions, on ammunition for the family shotgun, on 
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blasting powder and rope. The girl ground and burned 
cereal and pine nuts, a mixture from which she made a 
decoction that served for coffee. When he rode away to 
Yorktown for supplies he found her on his return await- 
ing him at the foot of the gully. Once he journeyed to 
Copperopolis, and was gone for three days, and on com- 
ing back to the cabin found her absent. She appeared 
the next morning, and went through the routine of the 
day without aremark. In the course of a week, through 
some chance words uttered over a game of Pedro, he 
stumbled upon the knowledge that she had been follow- 
ing him. He could not openly tax her with espionage. 
At the moment she became aware of his conviction, she 
sprang up, threw down her cards, and challenged him 
with a look from eyes scintillant with fury and suspicion. 
He rose, shrugged his shoulders, yawned, and taking 
up a lantern repaired to his own quarters, where he lay 
down shaking with rage until dawn. j 

If the girl had trailed him through motives of jealousy 
he would not have minded. As it was, she regarded 
him as capable of baseness, of gross perfidy; a neophyte 
who might reveal the arcana of her father’s mine, and 
the fabulous lode—the chimera to the service of which 
she had devoted herself body and soul with the impas- 
sioned exaltation of a vestal. 

In the morning he was still resentful. “‘Your atti- 
tude is foolish,” he said. 

Her back was toward him. She was leaning at the 
doorway, motionless, save for the hand that held the 
cigarette to her lips. Down the gulch the banks of 
mist were rolling slowly like sheep before the urging 
of the wind at daybreak. Through the nebulosity 
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gleamed the sharp whiteness of the cross. Almost as 
soon as he had spoken he regretted the words. She 
was contemplating an object that was a daily admoni- 
tion to rectitude, the reminder of a promise that she 
could not, in the light of her conscience, disregard. 
Fortunately she had not heard. 

That day she it was who, at her own insistence, 
stayed below ground to swing pick and shovel, and in 
the evening set off the charge of blasting powder. The 
fumes were entrapped in a pocket all night, and the 
next morning her watch below was brief, for she came 
up coughing. She did not demur when Guy ordered 
her to manipulate the winze while he cleared out the 
débris. The drift entering the hanging wall from the 
shaft was already of such length that the darkness had 
to be dispelled with candles. Guy crawled in and with 
a burlap bag flapped out the smoke until he could both 
breathe in comfort and see. The face of the exposed 
wall was smooth. Pieces of débris clung to it unac- 
countably. He plucked at a rock that seemed attached 
by a magnetic attraction. He twisted and hauled with 
all his might, and slowly it came away, drawing with 
it strands of yellow metal, as cohesive as taffy. 

He weighed the rock in his palm, dumbfounded. At 
last the lode had been discovered. His mind after a 
few minutes was cool, but his hand, stained yellow, 
shook as if with the palsy. Emerging to the foot of 
the shaft, he called up to the girl. Her face peered 
over the edge. 

“Well, we have found it,” he remarked, showing his 


encoloured palm. . 
She made no comment, but descended the ladder with 
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no greater haste than was her wont. For a long time 
she stared at the exposed rock. 

“That may be the lode,” she said. “It is more prob- 
ably a pocket—but it goes to show we are on the right 
track. We’ve come across two or three suchlike.” 

They worked until past midnight, the creaking of the 
ponderous winze frightening even the coyotes away with 
its slow wail as of a lost child. For two hours they clinked 
hammer on steel, turn and turn about, and packing the 
bore with a heavy charge, fired off a blast that rocked 
the earth. Late the next afternoon, when the fumes 
had cleared away, they found nothing to reward them. 

Their relations were those of queen and humble sub- 
ject. Rosina, as time went on, became daily more ex- 
acting and imperious. Guy irked under her jealous 
vigilance. When he drove down the ponies, laden with 
osier baskets full of picked ore, to the arrastra near the 
river, she followed on foot. 

Other miners had brought ore thither, like tenant 
farmers bringing grist to the mill. Rosina demanded 
the precedence. The arrastrero, a sad, grizzled Mexi- 
can in red undershirt, argued helplessly, but was over- 
borne by her torrent of expostulation not unsauced with 
abuse. The miners kept up a babel of remonstrance, 
taking a malicious delight in his perturbation, for there 
were rival mills down the stream, and he feared to lose 
his custom. But to Rosina they were properly chival- 
rous, and assured her, when beyond the mill man’s 
hearing, “we kin wait a year, ma’am, if needs be.” 

The arrastra was a paved, circular channel, in which 
a blind horse walked round and round hauling masses 
of rock that pulverized the broken ore thrown under its 
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feet, like grain on a threshing-room floor. Rosina’s ore 
was placed, and taking the whip she urged on the horse, 
cracking the whip, and leaping along the uneven bank 
with the agility of a deer. By twilight, the miners had 
all withdrawn. The Mexican grumbled at the over- 
working of his horse, and unhooking it from the chains, 
drove it away. The girl immediately attached one of 
her ponies, and continued her perambulations by the 
light of a fire which Guy kept feeding with pine knots. 

In the course of a week their gains were determined: 
a scant thousand dollars in coarse gold. Within two 
months it had all been expended. To obtain more capi- 
tal Guy left for the upper camps. Rosina’s anger had 
been frightful. She had followed him three miles along 
the road, pausing to scream hysterically, and beat her 
head against the trees. Her pleadings were ineffectual. 

Passing through Campo Seco, Sonorian Camp, and 
Shaw’s Flat, he joined for a space the plodding com- 
panies making their way to the higher foothills, then 
dropped out to make solitary detours, and in a week 
attained the metropolis of Pine Log, on the north fork 
of the Tuolumne River. 

The river banks were swarming with miners. They 
had flung barricades across the stream, built aqueducts, 
sunk tunnels under the bed, and conjured up a town to 
which the brick facades of the courthouse, express office, 
and the principal stores gave an aspect of permanency. 
Squat Indians, moving slowly in hebetude, swathed in 
rags and followed by strings of famished dogs, trailed 
down the main thoroughfare, whereon life was in abey- 
ance until evening. In front of the assay office were 
vacant armchairs. Guy sank into one, removed the 
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gravel from his shoes, and pulling his hat over his eyes, 
fell asleep through sheer fatigue. The cicadas trilled. 
Otherwise it was deathly quiet. The faint breeze, 
manifested in intermittent tiny whirlwinds that spun 
the dust, foot deep, on the road, flowed toward the river 
and carried away the tinkling sounds of the workings. 

The stillness was disturbed by hoof-beats. A horse 
galloped madly up the street, neighing and careering 
from one end to the other. Guy awoke and watched 
its frenzied racings. Doors opened and slammed. 
People appeared at the balconies: Pine Log stirred in 
its siesta, and the sleepers, in shirt-sleeves and mob-caps, 
came out in excitement. 

A tall, gray man emerged from the assay office and 
leaned against a post. As the horse raced by with pan- 
niers belabouring its ribs, he cursed humorously and 
ejected a stream of tobacco juice. 

“Yeah, they got him at last! That’s old Wong 
Him’s horse. Old boy went around packing too much 
slugs with him.” 

The assayer thrust two acid-stained fingers into his 
mouth and blew a shrill blast. Three or four citizens 
straggled as if with reluctance to the porch. From the 
bake-shop just across came the proprietor, a depressed, 
floury man with side-whiskers and a dusty paper cap. 

“Now, then, baker, you’re on the committee, aren’t 
you?” 

“T can’t run off and leave the batch of dough to spoil, 
Judge,” he complained. “Tell somebody to hunt up 
the sherilf.”’ 

The group gazed into the street through which the 
maddened horse tore back and forth with the regularity 
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of a kaleidoscopic figure, and in a haze of dust as thick 
as a fog. 

“Now, what d’you make of it, gentlemen?” queried 
the assayer. 

All recognized the horse as the property of one Wong 
Him, a fish peddler. There was no mistaking the 
pendent baskets, glistening with scales. The animal, 
trembling like a jelly, halted in the middle of the road. 
The ground, under a sky glowing like an inverted copper 
brasier, undulated with heat waves. The sheriff, 
though nobody had gone in search of him, was languidly 
cursed. 

“Never saw a horse act that a-way before,”” mur- 
mured the assayer. ‘‘Baker, you are a member of the 
committee, so go and see what is the matter with that 
horse.” 

The baker reluctantly quit the shade to plough 
through the dust. He accosted the animal dubiously, 
slapped upon its side, then, after looking intently at his 
hand, held it up to the inspection of the citizens. 

“From here it looks like blood,’’ commented the as- 
sayer. “Somebody’s done for Wong Him. A hold-up 
and murder—that’s what it is. Gentlemen, this has 
got to stop in Pine Log!” His voice took on rotund 
tones. He lifted his arm, and with the tricks of a 
demagogue loudly swung into fustian eloquence. The 
babel of voices finally overpowered him. 

“Has anybody been seen coming along the mountain 
road?” demanded the hotel proprietor. ‘“‘Mebbe it 
was some of them Injuns.”’ His eyes fell upon Guy with 
suspicious appraisal. A silence fell upon the throng. 

“Which way did you come, young fellow?” he asked. 


- 
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“Along the mountain road,” said Guy defiantly. He 
squared himself in his chair. “And just about half an 


hour ago.” 
“T reckon he oughter be searched,” the proprietor 
announced. ‘Pine Log can’t afford to harbour any 


dangerous persons.” 

Guy arose with determination, and facing the pro- 
prietor, picked up the chair. 

“T will knock down and probably kill any man who 
comes near me,” he said. 

“There, what did I tell you, gentlemen!” asserted the 
proprietor triumphantly. “Ask him what he has to 
say for himself. There’s many a man been given a dose 
of hemp on less evidence than that.” 

“For my part,” said Guy, “I do not like the appear- 
ance of that man. The probability is that he killed the 
Chinaman for the sake of the fish.” 

The proprietor, a thick-necked bulbous fellow, with a 
hedge of black whisker, crimsoned with fury. The as- 
sayer grunted, and scratched his perspiring and hairy 
chest. The throng, stirred to mirth, made comments 
of so personal and ironic a nature that the proprietor 
began to hurry off. Someone shouted. Up the road 
shuffled a panting and dust-stained Chinaman, who ap- 
proached the horse, which stood meekly, switching its 
tail, and mounting upon its back, rode away. 

The assayer yawned and continued his scratching. 
He turned and entered his office. Above the door was 
the sign: “ Maxwell Clancy, Gold Tested and Bought.” 

Guy followed him in. A brick furnace in a corner 
gave out such heat that its iron door was incandescent. 
There were cupels, mortars, and retorts with rows of 
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labelled sample bags on the shelves above. Near the 
entrance, in a wire cage as if he were held captive, stood 
the assayer scratching calculations at a high, sloping 
desk. 

“You should be more careful,” he grumbled. ‘“‘ Any- 
way, you have learned something.” He stroked his 
nose with the feather of his pen. “Now, why did you 
come to this camp?” 

Guy expressed his desire for employment. The as- 
sayer waved him into a chair, with a hurried and ex- 
postulatory monologue, and from time to time, as his 
pen scratched over the foolscap, cast an oblique glance 
at the boy. “You can ride?” he demanded, after a 
long pause. 

After Guy had assured him of his capabilities, the 
assayer handed him a sheet of paper. It contained a 
list of all the near-by camps, gravel bars, and express 
stations. These he was to visit and purchase whatever 
stores of gold were procurable, at fixed prices, minus a 
quite reasonable commission. 

“Tt will take you five days to make the rounds,” 
yawned the assayer. “So start in the morning. I 
shall have a horse for you, a saddle-bag for the dust, cash, 
and everything all proper. Put up at the hotel, and 
tell them I sent you.” 

In the hotel dining room, after the evening meal was 
over, and the citizens were lighting their pipes, the as- 
sayer made a brief speech. He alluded to a regrettable 
incident that had ruffled the tranquillity of the camp 
earlier in the day. He took pleasure, however, in an- 
nouncing that the gentleman most deeply concerned 
harboured no resentment, etc., and had expressed his in- 
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tention of taking an active part in the life of the com- 
munity. He introduced Guy. There was a patter of 
applause, then an expectant silence that culminated in 
the rising of the sheriff. 

His oratorical gifts were of the slightest. Cheered 
on by his constituency, he floundered for a phrase, 
began once more, and finally delivered himself: 

“Pine Log, her citizens—in fact, the hull darn county 
—I might say, gentlemen, all this hyar part of Cala- 
forny—feels honoured to receive so worthy an addition 
to her numbers—which hitherto has been tested and 
not, I might venture to say, found wanting.” 


For a month of hot days and cool nights Guy travel- 
led the route. He slept under the stars. He visited 
splendorous gorges, descended by break-neck trails to 
the bottom of canyons; climbed high mountains to be- 
gin anew heights that led him by appalling gradients to 
altitudes bordering on eternal snow, whence he could 
see the land resolving itself from the adjacent titanic 
upheavals to the pastoral lowlands deliquescing in the 
western haze. With a spy-glass he sought out the se- 
cluded camps. Their smoke rose in delicate tendrils, 
the miners toiling on the banks formed as homogeneous 
a mass as a cluster of moth eggs. Then he made his 
gradual descent, to visit each in turn, dickering at the 
stores and making the exchange, minus the reasonable 
commission, of currency for ore. 

And at each he made sedulous inquiry regarding the 
blind Shadrach and his daughter. No, they had not 
been seen nor even remotely heard of. He had begun 
to suspect by this time that he was on the wrong tack, 
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and that they might have gone into another part of 
California. Still, each day new companies were trail- 
ing into the county from the valleys, and wagons and 
travellers afoot were arriving from as far south as Mor- 
mon Bar, and into the Southern Mines, by Sonora Pass. 

One day he was rewarded with a clue, or, at least, a 
reassurance. He had made the steep climb to Confi- 
dence Flat, and here among the gigantic sugar pines he 
found three families who were making bivouac. Their 
canvas-roofed wagons, the crackling fires over which the 
women were broiling bear steaks, the tumbling infants, 
and the dogs made a heartening sight. All were in 
shadow; the light was screened by the fronds interlacing 
fathoms overhead. Stray gleams fell dispersedly upon 
the reddish bark, upon the corrugations slashed a hand’s 
depth into the colossal pillars of this arboreal temple. 
Underfoot the pine needles lay a foot thick. There was 
coolness, but a breeze from the sun-parched lands filled 
the air with the odours of heated balsam and ferns, a 
summer ferment that was almost as heady as wine. 

The patriarch of the camp, Guy accosted with respect. 
The old man accepted gravely the proffered tobacco. A 
few puffs on a cob pipe dispelled his taciturnity, and 
Guy questioned him. 

“Ay,” he piped, “I reckon we did meet people of 
that description. They was at Mariposa, and the gal 
allowed they would be packing over to Chamisal by way 
of Hornitos. They wasn’t particularly honin’ to get 
anywhere, so long as they kept on the move. I cal’clate 
they’d be here in a couple of months. They were in 
Cap’n Martial Moss’s party.” 

Guy rode away in a reflective mood. Captain Moss 
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he had heard of in Pine Log: a soldier of fortune origi- 
nally from Mississippi, who had distinguished himself in 
the Mexican War, and having turned gambler made 
forays into the hinterland whenever he heard news of a 
good strike, and descried a chance of profiting thereby 
through the medium of poker. The placers at Hornitos 
had of late been yielding fabulous wealth. Previously, 
the Captain had been at Coarse Gold, farther south; at 
this rate he should return to Pine Log within two 
months. 

As soon as Guy returned to the assayer’s office, he 
announced his resignation. His employer was ag- 
grieved, but they parted, after a drink at the bar, on 
amicable terms. The commissions had mounted to 
some hundreds of dollars, and Guy’s share, together 
with his wages, were sufficient to keep the Vassello mine 
going until the end of summer. 

The next day he returned to the gully. He entered 
the cabin when it was getting dark, and laid a heavy 
deerskin pouch on the table whereat Rosina stood. She 
confronted him gloweringly. 

“There are supplies in the saddle-bags,” he said. 
“Has all gone well?” 

Her eyes narrowed into vicious slits, and her lips 
drew back to reveal the teeth gritted in immitigable 
anger. She crackled her fingers, then laughed harshly. 

“You may well ask!” she screamed. “It has! I 
have worked like a slave alone for a month—and the 
whole country knows of the lode, and that a woman de- 
fenceless and alone is trying ‘to hold it against her ene- 
mies. And the greatest enemy of all is the one who has 
robbed her of the secret!” 
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She clapped her hands to her ears, and with elbows 
pointing to the roof, paced madly up and down the 
room. It was useless to expostulate with her. Guy 
crawled into his pallet in the adjoining lean-to. His 
sleep was undisturbed by the hysterical outbursts of the 
woman, who clumped blindly against the furniture and 
maintained her furious march until she collapsed into a 
corner from fatigue. 

It was more than a week before she again found her 
tongue. They had resumed work in as routine a 
fashion as hitherto: a thankless task, blasting and haul- 
ing up barren rock, chrysophrase as hard as adamant 
and as valueless as sea water. He humoured her in her 
madness. One night he had suggested riding to the 
camp to get provisions. Her face became discharged 
of all expression, save for the eyes that glinted with 
jealousy. 

This morning she herself had gone out, without a 
word, and saddled his horse, taking along with her the 
mountings of her own pony. Guy felt like a prisoner. 
He sat on the doorstep meditating flight. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ISTRACTED by the tumultuous conflict between 
his head and heart, Guy was unequal to the task of 
deciding which path was proscribed by his code of 
honour. His father’s formula had turned out to be in- 
efficacious, and this filled him with chagrin and dismay. 
That the girl was half mad and alone was certainly an 
argument for his staying on: in this instance it was less 
a question of chivalry than of duty. Again, that she 
could see nothing chivalrous in his assistance, and 
looked upon him as an interloper, gave another aspect 
to the problem. It was madness to work the mine any 
further. He felt convinced there was not enough gold 
below to pay, as she had expressed it, “for their gun- 
powder and pepper.” 

The crashing of branches and twigs disturbed him. 
Down the hill came a man on horseback. Guy was 
filled with a sudden resentment at the invasion. The 
stranger hailed him, then came riding to the doorstep. 
It was Professor Chavez. Both were surprised. 

“You have come a long way to buy dust, Assayer,” 
said Guy. “You'll find none here, but you are wel- 
come.” 

“H’m,” murmured the assayer, pulling at his mous- 
tache, with a sideways glance at the mine. ‘‘You are 
not likely to find any yourself; that shaft of yours is a 
far step from the main lode.” 
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Guy made no rejoinder. It was as if both old Vas- 
sello and his girl were present listening to him. 

“T’ve come for something more important than dust,” 
said the assayer. He pulled out from his saddle-bag a 
roll of foolscap. “I want some signatures. Names of 
allour boys. I couldn’t begin to tell you how important 
it is.” 

He dismounted, and sat crosslegged upon the ground. 

“There’s a good bit of money loose at this session 
of the Legislature, up in Sacramento. Some of those 
lads up there are right smart, and know that the only 
way to further prosperity is to help along the miners. 
Pine Log has got to have more water. The North Fork 
of the Stanislaus is running high with glacier water 
from the Sierra, but the other creeks couldn’t keep a 
frog moist, and it’s these the miners have been tapping 
with their ditches. Things have gone from bad to 
worse. The only way to keep the camp going is to 
hydraulic the gravel beds, and that’ll take ten miner’s 
inches of water. That means we’ve got to build a three- 
mile aqueduct, dig five miles of new ditches, throw in 
a bridge here and there, and all at the expense of a 
million. We can do it ourselves, but what’s the state 
government for, we ask, if it isn’t to assist taxpayers in 
such an emergency as this?” 

The assayer plunged into one of his customary ha- 
rangues. Squatting on the ground, with his loose 
mouth opened to its fullest, and eyes closed, Guy was 
reminded of nothing so much as a dusty frog croaking 
lamentations over the dearth of water. 

“Tt is essential to the development of the county,” 
the assayer shouted on, as if he were addressing an audi- 
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ence of a thousand. ‘‘Labour can change the course of 
streams, divert waters whose flow has been fixed zons 
before the sequoias of Wawona were even seedlings, and 
St. Paul preached in the catacombs of Rome. 

“Now, look here, lad, you are, like myself, a public- 
spirited citizen. The old camp needs us, and it’s only 
persons of our vision and energy that can bring such 
things to pass. What more can a citizen of California 
ask than the privilege of being useful to the common- 
wealth and his own particular camp?” 

The assayer thrust a finger into his pocket to pull out 
a pencil-end. He withdrew a flake of rock from the 
receptacle, and putting on his spectacles became ab- 
sorbed for minutes in professional scrutiny. 

“That’s a rough outline of what Pine Log wants,” he 
resumed, finally producing a pencil. “The Governor’s 
got to know, and we require names for the memorial.” 

Guy affixed his signature to the roll of foolscap—four 
or five sheets glued together—which the assayer shook 
out for his inspection. 

This business finished, the assayer stretched himself 
and, drawn by curiosity, advanced toward the mine. 
Guy was smitten with qualms. There was no telling at 
what moment Rosina would reappear. 

“You won’t mind at all, Professor,” he ventured, “‘if 
I suggest that you go no nearer? There’s no harm 
in it, of course, but the woman—my employer—may 
find it hard to understand what you are doing in the 
gully.” 

The assayer stopped short. His face clouded. 

“A woman? You don’t mean old Vassello’s daugh- ° 
ter?” 
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He broke into a sarcastic laugh, then clucked know- 
ingly. 

“Makes you her bound slave, hey? And you dig and 
dig for the lode her father went insane over? She has 
gone the same way, I’m told. Well, you’ll find it quiet 
here. Not even Captain Moss is likely to disturb you, 
unless to bring you his blessing.” 

Guy interrupted. “Moss? Ihaveheardofhim. He 
is on his way up with a party-——” 

The assayer leaned over the pommel to whisper. 
“But don’t ever mention him to her,” he cautioned. 
“Apt to be dangerous. He threw her over after he had 
brought them up from New Orleans, and she rampaged 
quite a bit”—he touched his forehead—‘“until they 
settled in this gulch.” 

The assayer shook his head pityingly, raised a hand in 
salute, and digging the rowels into the flanks of his 
mount, rode off without once turning his head. 

With the lengthening of the shadows, Guy’s pertur- 
bation grew into terror. The air grew chill and malign. 
He had an impulse to buckle on his knapsack and flee 
from the spot—but whither? Though as indigenous, 
almost, to the gulch and the mine as any kobold, 
Rosina’s knowledge of the hinterland was uncanny. 
She knew the camps and their dwellers, and to frustrate 
her search, once she made up her mind to find him, would 
be impossible. Guy felt like a cornered animal. He 
crawled into his lair earlier than was his wont; not to 
sleep, but to remain concealed until he should have at- 
tained enough self-assurance to face the woman without 
any loss of dignity. 

It was near midnight before she returned. She struck 
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the door sharply with her whip. There was an expect- 
ant pause. Then, as if she raged at the ignoring of her 
signals, she hurled the door open. That she was piqued 
at his absence, Guy could not doubt; she had slumped 
into her chair, and, as was her habit when perturbed, 
begun to rap the table absently with the butt of a 
dinner-fork. Raising himself on his elbow, Guy could 
hear the incessant tap-tap-tap, as automatic as the 
hammering of a forest bird. The girl was distraught, 
that was evident. No light gleamed through the chinks 
of the cabin; she was nursing some fearful mood in the 
darkness. The tapping ceased; the last sound was the 
falling of a shoe, then all was still. 

Guy lay awake until dawn, planning his departure. 
Before the sun had risen over the mountain top, he had 
toiled for an hour; putting to rights the mechanism of 
the winze, filling the water-butt, carrying to the lean-to, 
from which he had removed the cot, loads of pine cones, 
which they used for fuel. 

“You are at it early,” said the girl, appearing at the 
door, dressed for work. 

“There is no more to do,” he replied. 

The vertical line deepened between her eyes, and her 
upper lip twitched with involuntary disdain. She 
turned, plucked from the table a plate laden with fri- 
joles and a pewter mug, steaming with a concoction of 
burnt cereal, and made as if to dash the fare to the 
ground. As if she had changed her mind, she held out 
the utensils to him, and he received them. Holding 
comestibles and drink poised in his hands, he laughed, 
then flung them into the grass. 

The girl whitened; with a crackling of the finger- 
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joints her fists clenched, and with chin up, like a grena- 
dier, she strode past him, unseeing, in the direction of 
the mine. After she had disappeared below, Guy raced 
after. He clung to the winze and looked down. 

“TY have told you there is no more I can do,” he 
shouted. “‘Do you hear me?” 

She was peering up at him, but he could scarcely dis- 
cern her features. 

“You may think it unfair, but it is more than I can 
stand!” he added. 

The girl remained silent; her body moved, and he 
saw that she held a crowbar in the manner of a javelin. 
It whirled up clumsily. Lest it drop back and injure 
her, he kicked out at the tool, and it fell with a clatter 
upon the platform. 

He could donomore. His belongings were all packed 
in a blanket roll, and throwing it upon his shoulder, he 
departed from the gully without a glance backward. 
As if moved by some aberrant impulse—perhaps to 
avoid the arrows of malediction winging after him—he 
wove a tortuous path among the trees, charging through 
the thickets and climbing hurriedly until he reached the 
trail breathless. 

The camp of Pine Log was sixty miles distant. By 
walking as long as light permitted he could reach it in 
two days. He struck forward smartly, taking his bear- 
ings by a wooded knol! purple in the offing; this would 
cut off several miles, for the trail was devious, winding 
through several small camps at the bottom of the valley. 
He had neither currency nor dust in his wallet; the 
prospect of going hungry was almost assured, and he 
wanted to lose no time in arriving at the goal. 
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The path followed a streamlet through a pastoral 
glen wherein goats cropping the withered foxtail grass, 
or rearing to nip the chaparral bushes, were herded by 
Basques who, cloaked like brigands, leaned on their 
crooks in the fiery sunlight. They were newcomers in 
the land and deigned no response to Guy’s salutations. 
After some hours he entered a gorge with sides so steep 
that all view of the heavens, save a ribbon of blue, was 
shut out. He turned north up a tributary glen, down 
which the swollen waters of the Little Garrotte came 
tumbling wildly, churning and screaming in its narrow 


bed. Eagles swooped down, brushing with the tips of . 


their wings the dark emerald of the stream and the 
creamy whiteness where it swirled with appalling din 
about the jutting rocks. 

The air was aromatic from the dusky pines. The 
trail was overgrown with moss, sown heavily with purs- 
lane and the fern-like figwort, its spiked yellow blossoms 
touched with purple. Guy trudged on, oblivious of 
these amenities. The epic quality of the scene filled 
him with an emotion bordering on terror. He was 
homesick for the hedges and the placid moors of another 
land, and he could deaden his agony only by concentrat- 
ing on the physical task of forcing himself onward with 
the greatest speed possible. The glen widened, the 
water bickered over a gravelly bottom, and was so shal- 
low that he waded across without sinking above his 
knees. For all that, the banks were of enormous height. 


He ascended with the aid of short stakes, which he had 


pointed, and thrusting them into the ground above 
dragged himself up foot by foot until he reached the top, 
a wilderness matted with tangled ceanothus. He sank 
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down, overcome with weariness. The broken voice of 
the river still reached his ears. As he got up, after a 
breathing spell, his eye discerned a gleam of white at 
the bottom of the gulch. He was inclined to dismiss it 
as an illusion, superinduced by the intensity of the sun- 
light and fatigue; but he thought it had moved. It 
could be nothing more than an outcropping of white 
quartz. 

Tremulous against the northern horizon was the giant 
spur that he had crossed frequently. Forests of pine, 
larch, and redwood lay disposed in planes of contrasting 
shades. Just beyond the dark line of tree tops, as 
sharply defined as a pencil stroke, lay the narrow valley 
of the Stanislaus. By following this he could reach 
Pine Log, and, he believed, at no greater expenditure 
of time and muscle than required to conquer the Little 
Garrotte. 

Halfway to the river he stumbled into an Indian 
camp set in the middle of a manzanita tract. Six or 
seven squaws, with their children and dogs, were squat- 
ting before their bark habitations, pounding manzanita 
berries into pinole meal. They fled in alarm, followed 
by the dogs. Guy built a fire of oily roots, and baking 
a handful of the meal upon a wide flake of obsidian, 
cooked a dinner for himself. Somewhere in the distance 
the women raised their voices in shrill lamentation at the 
theft. They were nonsensical creatures, but the males 
might return at any moment, and it were wiser to push 
on than to tarry longer. 

- A hideous country this was, with never a road for a 
cart, and no hospitable village with its heath, inns, and 
folk with whom to pass the cheery time of day. He did 
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not marvel now that old Vassello preferred to stay in 
one spot rather than range homeless over the trackless 

“land inhabited by savages. The Stanislaus valley, 
straiter in these upper reaches, was less rugged than 
the other, and he made greater progress. Twice he 
came upon mining settlements, nothing more than clus- 
terings of tents and shelters made of limbs and bark. 
He trudged on until darkness had obliterated the path, 
when, without making search for a spot that might be 
more comfortable, he shook out his blanket and lay 
down to sleep. 

His repast at dawn was the remnant of the pinoie 
cake, a bitter mouthful. He was on his way before the 
birds, winging from one dried bush to another, had 
ceased their calls, and the violet of the morning sky 
given way to burnished copper. Having slept off his 
nostalgic vapours, his spirits were of lighter feather; the 
episodes of yesterday had lost their vividness, and Ros- 
ina had become a fantasy. He trod a path unsanctified 
by memories or time, a solitude unpeopled by the 
ghosts of his own mind; save one phantom that grew 
in palpability and loveliness: Danzel, to whom he was 
journeying. He tore the amulet from his neck, wound 
the string about his wrist, and clutched the shilling in 
his palm tightly. 

The exertion drove the blood pumping in his ears 
with a rhythmic murmur in which his fancy, half dis- 
ordered, discerned the joyous shouts of country folk, 
the cries of booth men, the raucous bellows of the cheap- 
jacks and the heady, strident music of the carousels. 
-All at once a faintness and a deadly fear possessed him: 
he imagined Rosina close behind, in ardent and vengeful 
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pursuit. He darted into a larch wood and fled like a 
deer noiselessly over the ground padded with resilient 
leaves. 

At noon he came to the town of Columbia. He had 
climbed to the summit of a hill, whence the vista of a 
sunken plateau lay to the north. It was divided by a 
wide road that led thither from the camp of Shaw’s 
Flat; a road that wound through a turmoil and scram- 
bling that he had never before witnessed. Regiments 
of miners, working in tiny groups, were attacking the 
ground with picks and shovels. A circulatory system 
of crude aqueducts, propped on wooden horses, dis- 
charged water at a hundred points, to be directed at 
banks with a force that reduced the solid earth into 
streams of fluid mud. First, a mighty forest of oaks, 
still existent in patches, had been cut down; fathoms of 
top soil had been washed away; next the fifteen feet of 
gravel had been leached of the gold, and on both sides 
of the road the base rock projected as raw and gigantic 
snags, hideous as bones from which hyenas had stripped 
the flesh. 

The town itself, farther to the east on a bluff, was 
sizeable. The buildings were constructed of red brick, 
and hung with iron doors. It was Sunday. Guy had 
long lost track of the days, but he knew it was Sunday, 
for bells in the tower of a church newly built on a high 
knoll rang out a summons. Another bell, atop a mast, 
was jangled violently. From the hills, the placers, and 
the gullies that radiated into the plateau, came strag- 
glers, some in leisurely pace, others on the run. 

Guy descended into the town, with a premonition 
that an event of dire import was at hand. The inhabit- 
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ants wore a sombre mien; there was a preponderance of 
beaver hats and formal clothes; the gambling houses 
were quiet, for the patrons were deserting their play to 
join the multitude that was pressing into a side street. 
Guy mingled with the throng. The populace was dense 
in front of a large edifice before which stood a flagpole 
with a banner drooping at the top, so still was the air, 
fiercely hot and now acrid from the perspiration of the 
mob. 

In the cleared space across the road was a long gallows 
structure, with six arms and a loop suspended from 
each. For all the quietness, there was much squirming 
and jostling, and Guy was pushed to the inner circle, a 
yard from the platform. He leaned against the fire- 
engine, which had been removed from the building 
where, it was evident, some legal proceedings had taken 
place. The vehicle was manned by a dozen strapping 
fellows in green shirts and glazed head-gear, who re- 
posed in the seats, with arms folded. It was hemmed 
about by an admiring crowd who commented loudly on 
the lustre of the leathern buckets, the brass nozzles, 
polished until they were dazzling, and the paintings of 
Neptune, Tritons, and naked ladies emblazoned on the 
sides of the tank, and the mystery of why this com- 
munal treasure should bear the legend. in large letters: 
Papeete. 

A group of deputy sheriffs armed with rifles issued 
from the fire station. They drove the butts into the 
stomachs of those citizens whose curiosity had driven 
them into the proscribed space. A flourish of band 
music sounded. The players forced their way through, 
and formed a square about the gallows. The con- 
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demned men, with hands strapped behind, were 
marched out and up the steps of the platform. 

A bugle gave tongue. The snare drums rattled 
clumsily, then a trumpet blazoned the call: 


“D’ye ken Fohn Peel, with his coat of gray 2” 


The echoes of a hunting song from the fields of old 
England moaned in the crags of a Sierra fastness. Guy 
turned away his face as the ropes were fastened about 
the necks of the six men; his eyes swept over the crowd, 
watching intently; upon a group of squatting Chinese, 
nibbling cumin seed and squinting against the sun 
at the gallows. Across the plaza, hemmed in by the 
spectators, was a dusty stagecoach with armed guards 
upon the box. Guy observed it curiously. On its 
step was a tall man, attired in fawn pantaloons and 
bell skirt, who maintained a rigid pose, holding against 
the window of the vehicle his large hat, as if to shield a 
passenger from view of the grisly spectacle. The 
trumpeter strode forward and blew in a minor key a 
passage from “L’Elisir d’Amore.” The drummers 
rolled on the parchment, banged their cymbals, and the 
brass players expended themselves in a shrill and dismal 
coronach. Wheeling in formation, the band left the 
square at a smart trot, drawing after it the surging 
crowd which broke up on the main street, disappearing 
into the cool refuge of the saloons. 

The lagging spectators, of whom Guy was one, 
filed past the coach, raising their hats in courtesy— 
a salutation to which neither the woman ‘nor her 
gallant made response. Guy followed mechanically 
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in line, removed his hat and cast.a glance at the visitor. 
It was Danzel. He caught his breath. Instantly the 
bare and drowsy plaza was filled with multisonous 
music. Guy stood rooted, as if he had been suddenly 
transplanted to a distant heath. There was not merely 
one Danzel, but a dozen, a score of Danzels, nodding, 
laughing, and wielding fans in coquetry. The Danzels 
glanced at him, but saw him not. Guy drew his hand 
over his face, and knew the reason: it was covered with 
a curling black beard. He moved on. 

Danzel it was; no one else. At her side was Shad- 
rach, grown stouter, crowned with a beaver hat, arrayed 
in white linen and broadcloth, his gnarled hands 
crossed over a stick with a golden ball the size of an 
apple. 

Affluence had overtaken them. What were they 
doing? Why had they come here? And who was the 
devoted cavalier? These problems so engrossed the 
boy that he did not hear the coach as it rumbled past 
him in a cloud of dust. He gave chase blindly, then 
hesitated, to dodge behind the vehicles as the coach 
drew up in front of the hotel. 

The first to descend was Shadrach, next Danzel 
bounced out, skipped on to the veranda, and darted 
within, followed by the stranger and the driver, loaded 
down with satchels, cowhide trunks, and band-boxes. 
Guy made his way to the throng and inquired of a 
bystander who the arrivals might be. 

The man shook his head. “All I kin tell yeh, lad, 
is that the younger gentleman is Captain Martial 
Moss. If yeh’ve been around heah a whiles, then yeh 
know there’s no gambler like him in these parts. Let 
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them say what they like—he’s a square and straight 
shooter, the captain is.” 

The coach drifted on to the Wells-Fargo stables. 
The street was deserted. Guy lay on the veranda floor, 
his back against a post. Two, three hours passed; 
with the coming of darkness figures drifted in and out 
of the door. It was well into the evening when Guy 
entered. Those he sought were not in the public 
rooms. He went round to the backyard, and tiptoed 
along the path, peering into the windows. There they 
were, in a little parlour. The three arrivals were 
seated at a round table covered with a red cloth, their 
faces illuminated by a hanging lamp. They had 
finished their repast, and were talking over the wine. 
Guy pressed his nose against the glass and stared at 
Danzel. She was changed; taller by an inch, with her 
hair in long corkscrew curls at each side of her face; 
and paler, very much paler, and her lips were a vivid 
carmine. Captain Moss, stimulated with drink, toasted 
her incessantly. Each time he stood, held out his glass, 
and was the first to pour down the wine. Shadrach 
guzzled, licking his lips with his tongue. 

Though he put his ear to the window, Guy could not 
make out what they were saying. He expected nothing 
but commonplace, but wanted to hear the voice of 
Danzel. She arose and crossed the room to a spinet 
in a corner. Running her fingers over the keyboard, 
she seated herself, and strummed noisily for several 
minutes. The boy gloated over her features and her 
full profile. It dawned on him that she had changed 
more than outwardly. Her mouth had taken on a 
quality that in another woman would have been a 
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hardness almost cruel. Her nostrils, that once were 
soft, seemed as rigid as the whorls of a sea-shell. She 
struck the keys; the notes sounded like a prolonged 
hail-storm; and after one crashing chord she turned 
archly as if to challenge Captain Moss to approval. 

The captain, leaning back in his chair, laughed like a 
boy, revealing teeth that, in a face tanned to a dark 
umber, startled with their whiteness; and twisting his 
large cavalry moustache, pounded the table with his 
tumbler and shouted out a chorus that made the 
windows rattle. Shadrach, his head resting on the 
table, was sunk in an alcoholic stupor. 

Danzel raised her hand, as if to check the captain 
before she resumed her playing. She shook her head 
reprovingly, and the curls were agitated in the snowy 
softness of the nape of her neck. That was her girlish 
and habitual gesture. That she was indeed changed, 
Guy felt aware, but without knowing in what manner. 
He watched her intently as she picked out a succession 
of tawdry flourishes on the keyboard. She was more 
desirable than ever, lovelier by far, and, glittering with 
a metallic radiance, as remote as any star. The 
captain came over to the piano, reclined against it, 
and with the air of a parlour cavalier, whispered his 
blandishments. 

Guy retreated slowly, and beat together his clenched 
fists. He stumbled through the yard among the peach 
trees, when he was checked by a figure that suddenly 
confronted him. 

“Rosina,” he said. “Go away from here. Why 
do you follow me like this? I have left you and that 
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damned mine forever. Can’t you understand what 
that means?” 

She pointed to the window. “You were looking for 
him ey 

“You are talking foolishly,” he interrupted. “I 
do not know him.” 

Her eyes became veiled in cynical disdain. ‘Tell 
him that the assessment work has been done for the 
year, and there’s no chance for him to jump the claim. 
And tell him I am a woman alone and unprotected— 
except for a rifle. He will be glad to learn all you will 
tell him about the lode and how far we have gone down!” 

She had raised her voice, and the last words were de- 
livered almost in a scream. 

The woman was wholly mad, and beyond any reason- 
ing with. Guy took her by the arm and led her toward 
the gate. 

“You must go back at once,” he said. “I will take 
you to the express office and see that you ride down by 
the next stage.” 

She retreated into the yard, and paced, with head 
bowed, before the window. The piano keys clattered 
to some trumpery ballad, and the luscious tenor of 
Captain Moss fell languishingly on the air. By de- 
grees she diminished the length of her walk, and 
finally, with arms folded, stood before the window. 
Guy moved near to expostulate. 

“T shall look for the coming of the three of you,” she 
said. “He, you, and the painted woman vi 

He lunged forward, but before he could overpower 
her she had picked up a small log and sent it crashing 
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through the pane. There was a muffled scream, then 
silence, and Captain Moss dashed into the yard with 
a levelled derringer in each hand. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he whipped out, 
with a snarl. 

He recognized Rosina, then stood still, with his dark 
eyes shifting from the one to the other, moving like a 
shuttle in a pallid countenance that was as expression- 
less as a mask. 

“How can I tell?’’ Guy responded. “Perhaps you 
will agree with me it is a pitiful matter.” 

“Pitiful?’’ echoed the captain, pocketing his arms. 
He murmured as if in self-commiseration. 

“Why a man cannot be left alone, and in this 
country, is beyond me!”’ 

“She might be able to tell you fully,” ventured Guy. 
He became irritable. The captain was twisting his 
moustache in umbrage, and glaring as if he had to deal 
with an obstreporous lackey. “I am but a stranger 
here,” the boy went on, “and it is certainly not I who am 
responsible for her follies.” 

Danzel came out, followed by the landlady. That 
nothing more adverse than a spirited colloquy had 
resulted was a reassuring phenomenon. 

“What has happened?” asked the girl. Rosina came 
forward. 

“Nothing of any importance,” said the captain, 
in a furious whisper. “We will go in again. I don’t 
know who they are.” 

A flicker of curiosity passed over Danzel’s face, and 
she withdrew the hand she had laid on his arm. She 
set her brows and peered at them as they stood con- 
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fused in the shadows. She held herself haughtily, and 
darted a querying look from one to the other. As the 
captain proffered her his elbow—a hint to retire—Guy 
spoke: 

“The lady is Miss Vassello, and I apologize for her 
action. She is in deep mental distress.” 

A match flared, and Captain Moss, having lighted a 
cigar, withdrew to pace some distance off. 

“Danzel, this is Guy talking,” the boy whispered. 
The girl stared, gasped, and with a trembling of the 
lip, repeated his name. She shot a glance in the di- 
rection of the captain. | 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she breathed. Her fingers 
fluttered a warning. “Later—perhaps”’; then, loudly, 
as her escort, with his cigar glowing in the darkness, 
came near: “It is unfortunate—most unfortunate!” 

Guy bowed and withdrew. Rosina had disappeared. 
There was no trace of her in the street, nor could he 
find glimpse of her in the three or four hotels which he 
entered and left as unobtrusively as he could. Doubt- 
less she had set out on her journey home; a venture 
that for one so cunning in the ways of foot-travel could 
not but be devoid of hazard. Guy retrieved his 
blanket roll, and spreading out a couch under a clump 
of laurel on the hillside, indulged in what snatches of 
slumber were permitted him by a mind simmering with 
fury, stratagems, and resolutions of violence and kid- 


napping. 


CHAPTER XVII 
T LAST he had found her. The next step was to 


spirit her away from the camp. This was a task, 
he felt, that it behooved him to carry out with no less 
despatch than caution, for there was no telling to what 
degree Major Moss’s affection, shallow and unrequited 
though it was, had grown. And there was the uncanny 
watchfulness of Shadrach to evade. Almost as well 
try to catch a weasel asleep as the old man negligent of 
his ward for a single moment. Into Guy’s head, as he 
went down to the camp, came a vague wonder as to 
why Shadrach had denounced him so violently in the 
hospital. It was something more than insane jealousy, 
more than a transitory aberration; deeper-rooted, in- 
stinctive, and therefore all the more dangerous. 

If he had now in the camp two enemies, he had at 
least one friend, and to his place of business he darted 
swiftly. There was much to do: First, he had to master 
the lay of the land; second, he had to scrape together - 
enough money to speed himself and the girl to the Coast, 
and at the propitious hour the Fates would send with- 
out heralding. 

Early though it was, Professor Chavez was astir, 
moving about in his laboratory, clad in loose trousers 
and undershirt, in anticipation of great heat, and was 
bustling among his cupels and retorts. These days 
at noon he closed the shutters, locked the door, and 
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indulged in a prolonged siesta, which not the loudest 
knocking by irate and less philosophical customers ever 
succeeded in cutting short. 

“The devil!” he commented. “So you’re back?” 
his voice rose in irritation, “why couldn’t you have 
said you were coming? I can’t throw out my messenger 
on your account.” 

“That is not the billet I want. I shall have to stay 
nearer the camp. The girl—I believe I told you about 
the girl—well, she is here. Meanwhile, I shall have to 
do something.” 

The assayer grumbled and went into his cage. He 
scratched a note on a piece of cardboard. 

“She didn’t come alone, I suppose?’”’ He directed a 
searching glance at the boy. “Must have been some- 
body with her—had to be—no woman would dream of 
coming alone.”’ His voice rumbled and sank into a 
questioning silence. His eyes gleamed craftily. Guy 
felt distinctly annoyed. What did the Professor know? 
It irked him that his personal affairs should already 
have become known. At this rate it would be no time 
before Major Moss should become apprised of the 
situation. However, the Professor, excellent man, had 
a heart of gold, and he could be sworn to secrecy. 

“Well, yes, she was accompanied,” Guy said. “I 
will be frank with you: I don’t want them to know 
I am aware of their presence. Perhaps I can ex- 
plain.” 

The Professor, crestfallen, shook his head. “There 
would have been more signatures for me,” he mur- 
mured. “Don’t try to explain. I shall regard it as a 
point of honour between us, something to be observed 
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punctiliously. I shall feel better about it if we consider 
it that way.” 

He held the card edgewise to his lips, and blew re- 
flectively. 

“The very man,” he announced. “Take this to Nate 
Iverson—Captain Iverson, he is called. A mile and a 
half up the creek you will come to Savage Bar, which is 
his claim. We are on speaking terms. The day shift 
quits at six, and you can spend all your nights in camp. 
Most of the young fools do. Go, now!” 

The directions were easy to follow. Savage Bar was 
the only claim being worked to the north. The bar was 
artificial, made by the stoppage of silt and gravel in 
the river bed at low water. A single nozzle, manipu- 
lated by two men, directed a stream that, in the course 
of several months, had eaten away some fifty yards of 
clay bank, forming a precipice that overlooked an 
acreage of umber muck in which a score of operators, 
sunk to their boot tops, busied themselves with the 
primitive apparatus of placer mining. It was a chaos 
of disrooted trees, lying toppled, for the earth that had 
supported them at an altitude had been washed away. 

“Cap’n Iverson?” echoed a worker of whom Guy had 
asked the question. The voice was soft and drawling. 
““EKe—yais, he is ovah thayah. That’s Cap’n Iverson. 
’N he is what yo’ might name ‘Savage B’ar.’ Won’t 
bite, if yo’ don’t go too close.” 

Captain Iverson’s aspect bordered on the miraculous. 
His garb, a black suit and frock coat, with a shaggy pot 
hat noticeable for its dandified roll-brims; a grayish 
forked beard, with jutting brows, shading a pair of hard, 
greenish eyes; and a large, thin-lipped mouth, were 
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ministerial. He could have passed for a deacon, a 
village banker, or a retired shipmaster. Pointing with 
a walking stick, he barked orders from a platform over- 
looking the diggings, and to which hewn planks led 
down from the upper trail. His voice snarled and 
twanged like a bow. At times he cupped his hands to 
his mouth and bellowed orders that could have been 
heard a mile off. He strode back and forth on the plat- 
form, the embodiment of ruthless and consuming 
energy. 

It was inconceivable that anybody could like the 
man, Guy thought. The marvel was that a single 
man remained, when the hills offered wealth to who- 
soever had the inclination to explore of his own free 
will. 

Guy approached him and handed up the card. 

“Chavez—huh!” the Captzin made comment. “The 
damned Spaniard,” he spat out. “What did he tell 
you about me?” 

“Said he was still on speaking terms, sir.” 

The tyrant’s mouth twitched at the corners. His 
eyes softened. 

“Said that, did he? That’s more of his damned 
impertinence—tell him that, with my compliments. I 
thate foreigners—won’t have anybody but Yankees 
working around here, and they are bad enough. | Well, 
since he sent you over, just get hold of that shovel there 
and pitch gravel into the Long Tom yonder.” 

There was an.evident justness about the man, even 
though his villainy was palpable, and accentuated by 
the immaculate whiteness of his ironed shirt picked out 
with jet studs. Yet Guy felt justified in hating him, 
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while he paid respect to the man’s inner fire and firm- 
ness of will. 

Captain Iverson bent down. “Treat me right, 
and you'll find me a square man to deal with. Those 
that try to play tricks with me,” he added grimly, 
“they don’t stay here but for a very short while.” 

Guy ploughed through the muck. Meanwhile, the 
ruthless voice of the Captain preceded him to the Long 
Tom. In successive blasts it informed the operator 
that a green “chaw-bacon”’ was coming to help him. 
That henceforth twice as much gravel was to be worked 
per diem. That any monkeyshines would result in 
lingering punishment with hell fires. The admonitions 
were followed by a blistering envoi of invective. 

The miner, a lank creature with blue eyes and honey- 
coloured beard, gave Guy a naive and reassuring wel- 
come. 

“They ain’t no harm in the B’ar,” he remarked. 
“Not a-tall, else us Georgians wouldn’t be stayin’ on 
like we do.” 

The toil was neither hard nor monotonous. At the 
end of the day the gold grains were collected from the 
riffle boxes, weighed by the Captain, and amounts were 
doled out to each miner as his wages. Then came the 
homeward trudge after the leader, incongruous in his 
sabbatical garb of an elderly vestryman. He marched 
briskly, keeping so far ahead that at times only his 
extraordinary hat, just visible above boulders, indi- 
cated that he was still in the procession. At the hotel, 
Captain Iverson raised his staff in benediction, and 
entered the bar. Thenceforth he devoted himself to 
cards until the small hours of the morning. 
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For two weeks this was Guy’s manner of life. At the 
lower end of the camp was a gaunt boarding house, the 
Blackbird, where he had taken up his quarters. From 
the window of his room he could see the brick hotel 
where Danzel was sojourning, the Casa Grande, haunt 
of the rich gamblers and miners who had become 
wealthy in the Pine Log district. Though the popu- 
lation was heterogeneous, a compound of a dozen races, 
there was slight fusion of the ingredients, and the camp, 
despite the insistent and obvious show of democracy, 
was split into as many little worlds. The widest gulf 
was that which separated the Blackbird from the 
caravansary of the nabobs. Guy sat at his window 
intently staring to the east. Below him in a welter of 
rancid odours were huddled the Chinese of the settle- 
ment, murmuring before their huts; their voices sounded 
like the bickering of sparrows, and intermittently came 
the drumming of the san-heen, and the rasping squeak of 
the fiddles. The Sonorians and Chilenos, living in 
ranks of tents higher up on the slope, surged in and out 
of their fandango with the smooth wooden floor reso- 
nant under the heels of the dancers. The guitar music 
never ceased. From the barroom of the Blackbird 
arose a steady susurration as from a forest bestirred 
with the wind. Above the voices snarled the chal- 
lenges of the faro-keepers, the clicking of the fortune 
wheels, the clattering of glasses at the bar, and riotous 
laughter. At times the whole building trembled with 
impromptu dances, the performers egged on by thunder- 
ous handclapping. 

Guy had shunned all indulgence 1 in these pleasures. 
He treasured his savings in a belt that he wore con- 
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tinually. Of late it had become heavy with gold dust 
and coins to the weight of nine ounces. As much more, 
and he would be ready for the coup. Would the girl 
be prepared? Any doubt that she would not had never 
entered his head for a single moment. 

He looked toward the hotel. It was still eee 
the camp—a half-hour before midnight. At this hour 
the Casa Grande was usually bursting with light. 
Now, in the full moon that flooded the camp and in- 
vested every object with uncanny distinctness, he could 
even see the dogs frolicking among the arrivals in front 
of the building—it was as clearly outlined as by day. 
Some sort of affair was going on. In the excitement he 
could probably find chance to see and speak to the girl. 

He slipped out, went up the road, and reconnoitred 
before the hotel. A ball was in full swing, a gala, with 
oboe and cornets for orchestra. In the backyard 
were a few loungers, hatless, guests presumably, who 
had emerged for a breath of cool air. Guy mounted 
the veranda and looked into the room that had been 
occupied by Danzel. He knew at a glance that it was 
still hers, though the fittings had been changed. He 
passed repeatedly to impress the details on his mind. 
The banal simplicity had given way to grandeur. There 
was a highboy painted yellow and set with a mirror. 
The bed was of mahogany, with four twisted pillars 
supporting a canopy from which hung valances of 
lace. Red lacquered boxes of Spanish leather, a carved 
saddle, state chairs, and embroidered shawls were dis- 
posed about the chamber. Could it be that Shadrach 
had become rich? 

Perturbed, Guy went into the barroom. Despite the 
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rival attraction of the ball, the tables lacked no patrons. 
At the farther end he discerned Major Moss, tall, hatless, 
a creature exquisite and supereminent, encircled by a 
group of citizens. The landlord, Janissaire, paid him 
the utmost deference, bringing him drinks on a tray. 
Guy had expected to see a fire-eater, but here was a type 
unique in his experience. Handsome in a bold way, 
round-faced, with little waxed moustachios, the large 
brown eyes of a spaniel, and a high, whining voice, the 
Major struck him as less a gladiator than a touchy 
braggart. When he took a hand at lansquenet, he 
played with an air that was consciously theatrical. His 
linen was almost blinding in its freshness, and the state 
of his black garments immaculate; a paradox in the 
camp, testifying to an assurance moral in its impli- 
cation. Guy was not a little troubled by the magnifi- 
cence. Meanwhile, where was Danzel? 

At the bar he inquired of a customer who the Major 
might be. 

“The new owner,” said the man. “Taking over the 
place to-morrow, and a good, square player, they tell 
me. That’s Sky’s-the-Limit Moss of Noo Orleans.” 

There was life without, and Guy departed. People 
were leaving the hotel, by the main door, in groups of 
twos and threes. They dispersed slowly, for the cool- 
ness of the air was grateful, and their sleeping rooms 
probably stuffy and hot. As he passed by, the screen 
door closed with a bang. A woman, with a shawl 
thrown over her head, stood by a pillar of the veranda. 
Her face was against the moon, and Guy saw that it was 
Danzel. 

He darted up and confronted her. 
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“You are still here?”’ she breathed. ‘‘Now, why do 
you stay?” 

“Why?” he echoed. ‘“‘You might have asked why 
did I come—even though that would be foolish!” 

She closed her eyes, and leaned her head against the 
post. 

“Why else should I come, but to find you? Here you 
are at last—and to search for you I crossed the seas, 
many, many seas; over strange countries, and into 
this—I have journeyed over more lands than my 
father ever knew. And here I am—and you ask why I 
come!” 

“T know,’ 
older—not so foolish—and there is my father—and 

Guy challenged her with his eyes, and motioned al- 
most imperceptibly with his head. 

She nodded. ‘He was good to us,” she murmured. 
“You will never believe how much he has done. My 
father no longer can see.”” She pointed far to the west. 
The night had become ineffably tranquil, already the 
camp was asleep, and the boy and the girl seemed the: 
only living creatures in a universe in which all activity 
was stilled and Nature itself had ceased its quiet breath- 
ing. ‘‘There, far away in the fog, it happened, and in 
a strange city where none knew us; then we came up, 
up and up through the passes and the settlements, 
where we got lost. He would not stay anywhere. He 
would be moving all the time—and where could I take 
him?” 

“And then it was he found you?” Guy asked. 

Her hands she turned in a little gesture of resig- 
nation, then clasped them with a shrug. 


> 


she whispered. “But I—I have grown 
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“There was nothing we wanted that he has not 
given to us,” she explained. 

“Nothing, I know,” echoed the boy stonily. “Shawls, 
red boxes, pretty chairs and bonnets—what more could 
you ask?” 

She thrust out her lower lip in a pout, and was about 
to make a rejoinder when the door opened, darting 
forth a flare of light like a torch; pent-up voices escaped, 
sounding like a momentary fanfare, and it swung closed 
again, while a drunken player reeled down the road, and 
they were left once more to their solitude. Danzel 
stirred uneasily, and cast glances to the back. 

“There—you must go,” she whispered. ‘He has 
seen you before—and now, this second time—it would 
be hard for us to explain. He will be jealous, and when 
he is that way id 

“You need say nothing,” the boy interrupted. He 
moaned, then bit out words savagely. ‘I shall explain. 
I shall know what to tell the ——”’ 

Danzel flounced about swiftly; at the door she 
paused, then darted within. 

It was several minutes before he again collected his 
senses. The gifts had influenced her. Doubtless, the 
bribes had even won over the atrabilious Shadrach, 
who condoned his daughter’s relations with the wealthy 
and abominable Moss. Against such resources what 
could he do? He felt utterly helpless, and, as if stricken 
with terror, remained stock-still in the road. Just 
across, adjoining a compound where horses stood under 
the guard of a watchful and armed Mexican, was the 
store of Ah Wong. Two illuminated boards flanked 
the entrance: one in Celestial ideographs, the other in 
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spidery English characters! ‘“‘ Gunpowder, Oil, Colour, 
Shirts, Pick, Horse-collars, Rope, Goods, Sow-belly, 
Corn, Ete, Bec: 

Guy struck at the door. The voices within and the 
mechanical rattling of the beads on an abacus ceased. 
The bolt was shot back, and barring the aperture stood 
Ah Wong, candle in hand, reinforced by a dozen of his 
countrymen. 

“Late time,” grumbled the storekeeper. ‘“‘ You come 
to-mollow. Plenty dark, no can see.” 

Guy pushed him aside, and seizing the candle cast 
light upon the shelves. He took inventory of the stock 
in trade, then his eyes fell upon a bolt of cerise silk 
reposing upon a barrel in the rear. He inspected it. 

“How much?” he demanded. Ah Wong unfurled 
the bolt, tossing into the air billowing folds of the silk, 
which his assistant plucked as they fell, and pattered 
back and forth, laying the stuff across the counter, so 
the quantity could be adjudged. 

“Hundred fifty dollah,” said Ah Wong, indifferently. 

Guy handed him the amount in gold coins, threw the 
purchase upon his shoulder, and going to the back of 
the hotel mounted the veranda. Danzel was in her 
room, arranging her hair before the mirror. Silently, 
Guy opened the window. All was reflected in the glass, 
and Danzel, motionless, watched him therein. He 
reached over and deposited the silk on a chair. The 
girl whirled about, and arms akimbo, faced him, doubt- 
fully. He bowed, closed the window again, and 
withdrew. In triumphant mood he started for the 
Blackbird, not without unmixed exultation over Dan- 
zel’s inevitable discomfiture and remorse. That was a 
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would have made a dress for any queen. 

In the shadow of a group of oaks he passed a horse- 
man. The horse was fatigued, the rider no less, with 
his head fallen upon his chest, and, the reins abandoned, 
one hand clutching the pommel of the saddle. Under 
the other arm was a roll. Guy paused to stare at the 
homecoming wanderer. It was Professor Chavez, re- 
turning with his petition, enriched, presumably, by 
a hundred more names garnered from some hitherto 
overlooked camp far distant to the south. 

Guy retraced his steps to the Casa Grande on the 
chance of having talk with the assayer. Only four 
tables were occupied. It was nearly one o’clock, and 
those that. remained were such inveterate players as 
Major Moss and Captain Iverson and the sheriff, an 
ungainly bearded man in a faded red shirt maculate 
with perspiration. There was no talk, nor any sound 
but the clinking of ivory chips and the glasses which 
the proprietor was polishing at the bar. 

A half hour later Professor Chavez came in. He 
appeared distressed in mind, for he sat alone at a table, 
plucking at his moustache and making calculations on 
a sheet of paper. He beckoned to the proprietor. 

“Up to a month ago,” he said, “you had many more 
customers than you have this week—isn’t that so?” 

Janissaire shrugged his shoulders and turned up his 
palms in resignation: 

“And,” the Professor continued, tapping with his 
pencil, “at this time of night, or, I should say, morning, 
you would have a dozen or more visitors sleeping on the 
billiard tables and under the bar?” 
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“Nous n’aurons pas toujours la bonanza!” sighed 
Janissaire. 

Major Moss wheeled about in his chair and surveyed 
them questioningly. 

“Since there are gentlemen present,” he called out, 
“you might confine your remarks to English!” He had 
half risen from his seat, and shouted so loudly that 
his fellow-players winced at the outrage to their ear- 
drums. 

Janissaire was apologetic. “We have said, gentle- 
men, it cannot be the bonanza always—after a time 
must come the borrasca. Que voulez-vous?” There 
was plaintiveness even in his gesture. “I have lived in 
too many camps.” 

The Major leaped up. He stood like a tall, frill- 
breasted predatory bird. He chewed his cigar with 
menacing sarcasm. 

“T have never known it to fail!” he spat out. “Let 
somebody in the camp bleat of hard times coming— 
borrasca they call it—and by God, it comes! I am for 
riding them out of town on a rail! I don’t know but 
that a dose of hemp wouldn’t be more effective.” 

The Professor got up. He addressed space and dis- 
regarded everyone. 

“Antagonistic elements are the death of the progress 
of every community! It is up to the citizens to pull 
together, to submerge their differences and strive for 
the ultimate good of the commonweal! Never before 
has Pine Log visioned so brilliant a future, nor heark- 
ened to so loud a summons to greatness as now knocks 
upon her door. She shall become the capital of the 
state. Upon her shall fall the mantle that graced the 
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shoulders of Monterey, that was worn not without glory 
by Sacramento, that was the fleeting pride of the abor- 
tive city of Benicia. Pine Log shall wear it yet— 
despite the base-minded, derogatory, abject, and 
recreant deeds of those within her too hospitable gates. 
Let those that traduce her fair name be cast out with 
obloquy! Not for a day shall I cease to toil and dream 
for her ultimate exaltation to the rank of capital of 
California.” Then Chavez sank down, overcome by 
emotion. Major Moss looked puzzled, and his brow 
knit furiously. 

“Will you resume your seat, sir, and make your 
play?” demanded Captain Iverson. 

The Major twisted his moustache. “I shall insist 
upon another deal. The game has been disturbed.” 

Captain Iverson fixed him in the eyes. “And I shall 
insist that you continue your play. I make no com- 
plaints about the cards dealt me. The game has not 
been disturbed. It has been interrupted slightly, and 
for that you owe an apology to the gentlemen present 
at this table—and those elsewhere in the room.” 

The Major paled. “Do you insinuate, sir, that the 
remarks made by Professor Chavez just now were 
applicable to me?” 

Captain Iverson sat rao ties the apotheosis of 
rectitude, holding his cards fan-wise in a mighty bronze 
hand. All eyes were directed to him. With simple 
rectitude he uttered the words: 

“What is obvious is never construed by a gentleman 
as an insinuation. He will either accept it, or dis- 
regard it entirely. The play is yours, Major.” 

The Major tossed down the queen of spades. With- 
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out removing his eyes from his enemy’s face, the Cap- 
tain slowly laid upon it the ace, and thereby won the 
pot, close to a thousand dollars. The game was over. 

Something more than had met the eye had happened, 
and Guy was conscious of forces at work, antagonisms, 
which he felt in the air, but of whose nature he was 
ignorant. He left alone for the Blackbird, and retired 
to his cot. Fora long time he tossed. A most disturb- 
ing thought now agitated him. That bolt of silk— 
would Danzel regard the gift as a piece of bravado, in 
emulation of Major Moss, or would she regard it as a 
reproof? What in the world had possessed him to 
commit that monumental folly? He did not know. 
Reason had played no part in the affair, and what 
instinct had prompted him lay altogether too deep to be 
discerned. He was not sure that the action was conso- 
nant with the strictest honour—not at all sure. Things 
had happened altogether too swiftly. Who could 
foresee the result of trifles? For instance, that remark 
of Major Moss, which had ended in a quarrel, absurd 
and humiliating, yet with motivation in it so sublime 
that destiny could not let the matter end without some 
reflex. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IGHTLY, as Captain Iverson and his band, 
muddied to the hips, marched to the camp, Guy 
accompanied them, but instead of passing the Casa 
Grande with the rest he broke off and followed the back 
trail over the gully to the Blackbird. The ‘Savage 
B’ars,” as they were called, now shunned the hotel 
where Major Moss held forth. It was not in Guy’s 
nature to ally himself publicly with a group whose tacit 
hostility—they went past with eyes ahead and challenge 
in their bearing—might have caused pain to the girl. 
As soon as it was dark he hovered about the yard. 
Twice he beheld Shadrach through her window; at other 
times the shade was drawn, and discretion forbade him 
tapping at the glass. Nearly a week had gone by before 
he encountered her as she was walking among the 
trees. He pinioned her gently, and she did not resist 
as he kissed her. She was clad in a flowing brown dress, 
belted, and at the throat pinned with a cameo. Her 
bonnet lay on her shoulders, hanging from the neck with 
a broad silk riband tied in front with a large bow— 
a way she had always asa girl. He reproached himself 
for having thought she was changed. He poured out 
his protestations of love. She clutched his hand firmly, 
then released it and laid her fingers on his lips. 
“You are the same as ever, Guy. My dear gypsy— 
there, there!” 
285 
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“But tell me, Danzel, why should you stay longer? 
Here I am, come to take you back—from all this, and 
from that ” He broke into a wail, like a puzzled 
child. “Why,” he demanded, “why should you throw 
yourself away upon such a brute?”’ 

She flared, and drew herself away. 

“He is not that!” 

Guy had it in his mind to mention Rosina, but he 
refrained, he knew not why. She was no less furious 
than he, and he was on the verge of outcry. 

“And so you will stay with him,” he said bitterly. 

“Can I do any less?” she responded quietly. “Have 
I no gratitude, think you? He has befriended me, and 
he looked after my blind father, and I—oh, can’t you see 
it plain!” She was wringing her hands, and swaying 
her head to and fro in agony. 

He seized her arm roughly. ‘“‘Danzel, I could have 
done as much—I would have, if your father had not 
scorned me when I spoke to him.” 

She made no protest at his violence, and opened her 
eyes wide. 

“T did not know that. Where did you see him?” 

He related in an aggrieved murmur the occurrence at 
the hospital. 

“And not a word about the sheep?” she asked. 

“The sheep—the sheep?” he echoed irritably. 
“What in heaven’s name have sheep to do with us?” 
He shook her as if she were a doll. Danzel clapped 
both hands to her mouth, and, frightened, looked at 
the window. 

“Sheep are at the bottom of it all!” he shouted. 


“But in what way?” 
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Danzel turned up her scared face, and sank her teeth 
into her lip. She told the story. The marriage of 
Puncheon and Myfi had turned out to be disastrous. 
Myfi had still a lingering affection for Shadrach, and 
affairs had got to such a pass that the two men quar- 
relled incessantly. Puncheon left the farm to resume 
his wanderings, but had first compelled Shadrach to 
sell his share of the land to him, and then had made it 
over to the woman. The hundred head of sheep he had 
left as a heritage to his son. Myfi’s cupidity and fear 
lest Shadrach should. become master of the farm over- 
bore her sentiment for him, and she demanded that he 
leave. 

Danzel whispered the recital in Welsh, then stopped 
short. 

“And my sheep,” prompted Guy, “my sheep, what 
became of them? He sold them, perhaps?” 

Danzel gave an almost imperceptible nod. She 
pressed her hands to her breast imploringly, and tightly 
pressed back her sobs. 

“The farm, the farm is gone forever,” murmured the 
boy. “Now, where shall we return?” He spoke as 
if to himself. He fumbled at his breast, and drew out 
the chamois locket. What difference did it make where 
they went? He had found both the shilling and the 
girl. The quest was ended. 

“T have gone through very much since I left,” he said 
to her. 

“Surely no more than I, my dearest!’’ she breathed. 
“But I have much to be grateful for.” 

“Was it to learn about sheep and gratitude that I 
came over the seas?”’ he cried. 
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He was both perplexed and angry. She was aware 
of his state of mind, he was certain of that, for though 
her face became stern and reproachful, as she sharply 
touched her lip in an adjuration to silence, her eyes were 
glistening. She turned about and retreated to the 
hotel. 

Guy departed. And the next night he came, for a 
stay fully as long, yet barren of any committal on 
Danzel’s part. That she still cared for him was evi- 
dent. Yet he could do no more than wait still further. 
There was yet hope that her sense of obligation to 
Major Moss might diminish. A sense of gratitude— 
how tenuous a bond that was for so headstrong a 
creature as Danzel. It was foolish to think it could 
last. As for the shilling, he would not breathe a word 
to her about the coin; that should be a surprise. 

He was still sitting on his cot, watching the night 
vanish into the morning, when the aspect of the future 
loomed suddenly black. He had forgotten about the 
menacing obstacle of her father. He groaned aloud. 
The blind man could not but be an invincible ally of the 
Major. 

All that day he thought of Shadrach with a feeling 
bordering upon terror. It was a remark of Captain 
Iverson’s that led him to a resolution to confront the 
old fisherman boldface and, one way or another, end 
the equivocal situation. Guy was plying a mattock on 
a clump of shrub at the edge of the claim, where 
manzanita grew densely. They were flowering still, 
and bees swarmed over the clusters of flushed little 
alabaster globes. His mattock bit futilely at the tough, 
heath-like branches. 
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“Strike at the bottom,” called up the Captain from 
below. “Them roots go down deep, more’n a yard. 
Never get nothin’ done that way!” 

Guy struck underneath, from the face of the cliff 
inward, and undermined them with a relentless energy 
to which his fury had been sublimated. That night he 
did not branch off into the accustomed trail, but strode 
with his companions down the street. In front of the 
Casa Grande he left them, and mounted the veranda. 
The habitués of the hostelry stood against the wall, 
eyeing the passing group with disdain. In the doorway 
stood Major Moss, twisting his fine, pendent moustache, 
and with his head bent as if in reflection over the 
campaign with chance he had planned for the night. 
Arrayed in the extreme of fashion, with frilled shirt 
and a lustrous beaver hat, the gambler, as he stood 
framed in the entrance, recalled to Guy certain da- 
guerreotypes that he had admired in front of an art 
shop in San Francisco. 

In a chair some distance away sat Danzel’s father, 
slumped back, with his hands resting upon the po- 
mander head of his staff, like a weary but alert old 
mastiff, his face twitching as if in response to a suc- 
cession of messages. Out of the door behind him 
emerged Danzel. She had touched his shoulder before 
she perceived Guy in the roadway. Her hand rose 
with a flutter, and remained suspended. Large-eyed, 
she watched him as he bounded up to the veranda and 
approached them. 

“This is your father, Danzel?” he asked quietly. 
“Master Puw, I am Edgar Puncheon’s boy. You 
remember Guy bach?” 
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At the last term of endearment, a tremor like that of 
a pierced bullock agitated the old man’s frame. Dan- 
zel endeavoured to calm him. 

“You remember him, do you not, my father?” 

He gazed fixedly ahead, as if at an enemy, and thrust 
up an interposing stick. He was plainly ruffled, but 
the innocence of his daughter’s question had somewhat 
allayed his agitation. She continued to pat his 
shoulder. 

““What can you be doing here?’’ he asked, with a 
bellicosity, feignedly jocular, that only brought to 
Guy’s mind the violence with which he had been as- 
sailed at the hospital. “A ¢veswr it is you are looking 
for?” 

“Aye, treswrs plenty, Master Puw.”’ 

“For freswrs a man must labour, boy bach,” enunci- 
ated Shadrach loudly and with emphasis. “That, you 
must learn.” 

“Think you I have not learned, Master Puw?” Guy 
said. ‘‘For treasure of gold a man must dig, or fish 
the sea, or like the farmer sell the grain, cows, and the 
fine wool-sheep.”’ 

Shadrach started as if one had dashed drops of cold 
water into his face. “Labour, labour for treswrs, little 
man,” he murmured blandly, without guile. He tapped 
the floor with his stick, and with his head cocked 
craftily, repeated with an unctuousness, with something 
defiant and wary in it, his adjurations to labour hard 
for treasures. 

Danzel clutched the youth by the hand and led him 
before the Major. 

“Major,” she said, with a flustered laugh, “just think 
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whom I have found. Mr. Puncheon, with whom I 
played when I wasa very little girl. Just fancy meeting 
him in California! Guy, this is my dear friend, Major 
Moss.” 

The gambler, who was polishing his nails with a 
handkerchief, raised an eyebrow slightly during the 
introduction, and bowed amusedly. 

“Pine Log is very far away from where we met last,” 
remarked Danzel, after a silence that seemed unduly 
prolonged. 

“We are all,” observed the Major, “all of us neces- 
sarily far. from the scenes of our birth. Remoteness is 
a corollary of our being in, say, Pine Log.”” He smiled 
absently. 

Guy felt it incumbent upon himself to make some 
appropriate remark. 

“The country is beautiful,” he said. “‘More pleasing 
hills I never saw, but the drought has withered the 
greens beyond what I would like. The winter will 
change all that.” 

The Major gave his nails a critical survey; they were 
immaculately polished. 

“No winter here,” he affirmed, “‘no winter. Another 
full moon, and we shall have the rainy season.” He 
glanced up as if to ascertain the fullness of the orb, 
and spoke vaguely of the equinox. 

“Danzel,” he said suddenly, “take Mr. Puncheon 
round to the garden, and show him how beautifully the 
moon shines in California.” He nodded slightly, then . 
entered the barroom. 

Danzel and Guy exchanged glances. MS the yard they 
remained silent. 
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“He is an older man than I thought,” said the boy. 

“Why?” objected the girl. ‘He is very, very much 
younger than my father.’ 

This time they talked far less than had been their 
wont at previous meetings. Guy walked back and 
forth restlessly among the trees. The girl leaned 
against the wall, with her arms hanging supinely. His 
back was turned when she called his name. . 

“There,” she said, aloud. She pointed to the sky. 
“Lookratite: ; ; 

Guy turned his eyes upward. 

“The moon—do you see it? You can tell the Major 
I have shown it to you.” 

She faced the wall, and hiding her face in her hands, 
broke into sobs that shook her whole body. Guy 
seized her and imprinted kisses upon her cheek. For 
an interminable time they stood locked in each other’s 
arms, until a constraint fell upon her. 

“We must go,” she said with brave simplicity. Then 
she laughed, and wiped her eyes. “In another month 
the moon will be full again.” 

At the door she bade him a lingering good-night and 
disappeared. Guy could not leave. The force that 
bound him to the spot was irresistible. He drifted 
into the barroom, and perceiving Chavez at a table 
with two of his friends, sat down and immersed himself 
in a game of whist. 

By eight o’clock life was swirling about them, and 
the uproar increased until the din reached the crescendo, 
where it was maintained so unbrokenly that any dimi- 
nution fell upon their ears with a strangeness that was 
almost painful. It was in one of these abatements of 
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sound, following the entrance of a throng of men, that 
Chavez looked up irritably, and then laying down his 
cards rose to his feet. Others did likewise, and Guy, 
moved by curiosity, looked about for the cause of the 
silence that had become complete. 

It was Captain Iverson who had entered, followed 
by three of the “Savage B’ars.”” The magnate held a 
bundle in his hands, and tearing off the wrapper, shook 
out a newspaper, the 4/ta California, which he held up 
to public view. 

“Citizens of Pine Log, gentlemen and others,” he 
boomed out, “it will be of interest to all of you, doubt- 
less, to know that the Lincoln-Douglas debate has been 
ended. The demagogue, the marplot, the rabid 
scoundrel, I may say, has been laughed out of court. 
The victory is Lincoln’s! Slavery is held unconsti- 
tutional. If we Yankees had a Webster, then we have 
also had a Lincoln! Three cheers for the railsplitter!” 

Half the players climbed upon their seats, less to 
cheer, though the applause was to some extent forth- 
coming, than to get an unobstructed view. The huzzas 
were met with a ferocious chorus of snarls and cat-calls. 

Guy felt humiliated that his chief should have com- 
mitted so gross an error of judgment. Pine Log 
tacitly acknowledged the existence of warm sectional 
feeling in the camp; and aware that the philopatria of 
the Georgians was of a fervour that could be matched 
only by the Abolitionist New Englanders, her poli- 
ticlans were mute on issues “east of the Mississippi,” 
and, like Chavez, concerned themselves only with topics 
of local importance. 

Captain Iverson, without apparent reason, had thrust 
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a hot poker into a barrel of gunpowder. What Guy 
could not understand was why the scores of Southerners 
present refrained from any show of violence. By this 
time all the citizens were afoot, and silent, as if about 
to witness a ceremony. Major Moss alone was seated. 
With slow dignity he got up. 

Twisting with deliberation his black moustache, he 
turned his eyes full and challengingly on the florid 
and patriarchal countenance of the miner. There was 
incongruity in the contrast, as if a stout oak and a 
slender palm tree had been transplanted and juxtaposed 
in alien soil. Major Moss buttoned up his coat. 

“T believe, sir, you intend affront?” 

Captain Iverson heaved up his chest so that his 
flowing beard rested upon it. He worked his shaggy 
eyebrows, then barked: 

“If you choose to construe my action that way, you 
believe aright!” 

“Then,” said the Major, with a deprecatory smile, 
“we understand each other perfectly.”” Watching the 
Captain so as to forestall any move he might make to 
produce a firearm, the Major resumed his seat, gave a 
curt nod in token of dismissal, and picked up his cards. 
The Captain wheeled about, and followed by the 
“Savage B’ars,” marched out of the hotel. 

“What did I tell you?” asked Chavez of Guy and 
his fellow-players. He threw snuff by spoonfuls at his 
nostrils, and in an agitated manner dusted off his face 
with a large purple handkerchief. “There they go at it 
again,” he grumbled. “They row over something of 
no earthly consequence to any one, and on an issue like 
getting more water for the Pine Log ditches they are 
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deaf, blind, and dumb. Iverson won’t contribute to 
the Irrigation Fund, and cuts into the river supply, 
which is low enough, and wrings the channel dry as a 
bone. Would he sign my petition? Not he. Would 
Moss? He neither! All he cares to do is bag the loose 
change in the camp, and the devil take the rest!” 

For all his eloquence and zeal, Chavez, that public- 
spirited citizen, lacked not discretion, and was guarded 
enough to utter his excoriations in a whisper, and out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

Guy and he made their late departure together. 
Chavez, versed in the danger signals of camp life, was 
mysterious. Arm in arm, he accompanied Guy to the 
Blackbird, though his own domicile, in the rear of his 
shop, was at the opposite end of the street. The moon 
had gone down and the hotel was shrouded in darkness. 
Chavez groped his way to a bench on the porch, and 
they sat down to smoke and, though Guy could not 
tell why, to wait. At intervals Chavez touched the 
boy’s arm to hush their subdued conversation and 
appeared to be listening for footsteps. 

They did sound, after an interminable period, but 
Guy had already discerned coming down the road a 
little knot of men. Chavez held his breath as they 
passed by. 

“That’s the Major,” he commented, “‘and two of his 
friends with him. We will follow them to Iverson’s 
cabin.” 

“They are not going to fight?’’ Guy asked sharply. 
He drew himself up as if ready to dart ahead and give 
warning. Chavez shook his head and muttered: 

“Don’t do anything foolish. This country has its 
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own ways, and its men know how to take care of them- 
selves.” 

At this late hour the expedition of Major Moss and 
his friends could not but be clandestine. Yet word of 
the impending encounter must have seeped throughout 
the camp, for Guy could descry figures clambering up 
to the road from the outlying fields. Two men in 
shirt-sleeves trotted past them, breathing heavily like 
foot-racers. Instinctively, Guy and his companion 
hurried on, and knowing a shorter path reached the 
scene by the time the runners had arrived. Captain 
Iverson’s cabin was perched on a shoulder of land high 
above the road, and screened off by a row of straight 
young larches. 

A dog barked frantically in the rear, but the miner 
must have been sound asleep, for the creature kept up 
its yapping undisturbed for several minutes. Guy and 
Chavez climbed up, and with the throng stood under 
the trees. Apart from them, Major Moss and two of 
his company were deep in consultation. He waved 
them aside, then mounted the steps and with his cane 
struck heavily upon the door. 

“Angels and ministers of grace be with the other!” 
whispered Chavez, taking off his hat. 

There was a noise of stirring within the house, and 
the door opened, revealing Captain Iverson, barefooted, 
and. in trousers and shirt, holding a candle-lantern 
above his white head. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Earlier this evening, sir, you gave me intentional 
affront,” sang out the Major. ‘A point of honour is 
involved.” 
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“Do you doubt my courage?” said the Captain. 

The challenger dropped his voice, and though the 
spectators strained their ears, not a word of his argu- 
ment could they make out. 

“T cannot answer that,” said the Captain. “That 
is a matter I can discuss only with a gentleman.” 

“Sir,” shouted the Major, “do you cast aspersions 
on my gentlemancy?”’ 

“T do,” affirmed the Captain. “And if you want 
satisfaction, I shall give you the due of a mad dog.” 

He wheeled into the house, and came out with a pistol 
thrust into his shirt, and coming down the steps he 
wound up his long hair and confined it with a hat pulled 
down over his ears. 

“Pace off!” he said to the Major, and tightening his 
belt stepped back five long strides. ‘‘I see you have a 
whole regiment with you!” he snarled. Both pistols 
blazed simultaneously, and the Captain fell senseless, 
bleeding from the mouth. 

The Major and his companions left at once, and Guy 
and Chavez rushed to the aid of the miner. They 
carried him into the cabin, and by the light of the 
candle bandaged the wound, beyond question mortal, 
for the ball after fracturing the jaw had lodged in the 
skull. Guy ran to the camp in search of a doctor, 
and found the Casa Grande in turmoil. Report that 
Captain Iverson had been foully slain had reached 
the ears of the “Savage B’ars”’ and the river miners, 
and finding Major Moss they had made him prisoner. 
The Vigilantes had been summoned together, and 
with shouldered arms, were now pacing before the 
hotel. 
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“Find a doctor, one of you,” shouted Guy. “Rush 
him over to Captain Iverson’s dug-out.”’ 

One of the guard strolled up to him. “Move along 
there, young fellow. That’s all been looked after; 
doctor’s gone, and they’re bringing back the Cap’n. 
The less you shout around here, the better for you.” 

The barroom, Guy perceived, was empty save for the 
sheriff and Major Moss, both leaning aginst the bar, 
and in grave converse. The former, at this moment, 
came out to the doorway and spoke. 

“All’s quiet now. Disband there, quick step, and 
go home.” 

The spokesman of the Vigilantes struck his musket 
upon the gravel. 

“None of this guard leaves, Sheriff,’ he barked. 
“They are here to see noattempt will be made at escape.” 

With that, he entered the room, followed by the rest 
of the guard. Their faces were impassive. Obviously 
they were more concerned with the desires of their 
spokesman than with the wishes of the sheriff. An 
exigency had arisen, and their attitude was tacit 
afirmance that the power of the law had changed 
hands. The sheriff, with head bowed, smoked his 
cigar until it was consumed, then crushed the butt 
under his heel. Major Moss, with his hands crossed 
over his coat-tails, stood waiting. 

“You perceive, Major, I have no further discretion in 
the case,” said the sheriff to him. 

The Major shrugged his shoulders indifferently, and 
was led to a corner of the room, where a guard pro- 
duced a chain and fastened him be the ankle to a ring 
set in the floor, and the door was es locked. 
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Scarcely a dozen citizens were in the vicinity, but the 
Blackbird, when Guy reached home, was surrounded 
by a thousand men, talking excitedly, groaning and 
shouting imprecations. Captain Iverson, after having 
been escorted by a huge concourse, was lodged within. 
The Chinese, stirred up by the tumult, had poured out 
of their huts, and, beating drums and plucking at their 
instruments, filled the night with demoniacal and re- 
sounding lamentations. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HAT morning Guy awoke with a start. His 

drowsiness was at once dispelled by a conviction 
that something alarming had occurred. An unwonted 
silence lay over the camp; a hush that was mentally 
disturbing, ominous. He looked out of the window. 
The Oriental quarter was mute. The water had not 
been released into the ditches, nor in the fields and 
hydraulicking beds were any workers to be discerned, 
although it was past seven o’clock. The hotel, usually 
at this time of day as noisy as a hive, was in a lull. 
Had a pestilence swept Pine Log by night? Or had 
some mad panic sent the inhabitants fleeing to the 
mountains? 

He dressed hurriedly and made his way to Captain 
Iverson’s room on the lower floor. The chamber was 
dark, lighted feebly by a candle, and the air rank with 
the odour of drugs. The camp doctor, an ineffectual 
little creature dressed in town clothes, tiptoed out into 
the corridor as soon as he espied Guy. 

“What has become of everybody?” Guy asked of 
him. 

“Justice,” whispered the doctor hoarsely into his ear. 
“Justice, that’s what it is. There’s still some left in 
Pine Log.” 

This was a contingency that Guy had not anticipated. 
He stood for a moment bewildered. 
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“The Major? He is too powerful to be strung up 
like a claim-jumper! The fight was fair and square— 
I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“A braggart, an assassin—a Georgian,” murmured 
the doctor. “If you hurry you can be in time to see 
the party.” 

Guy ran out to the stable, saddled the doctor’s horse, 
and mounting it, flew over the road cushioned with dust. 
At the Casa Grande he pulled up and shouted. Not a 
soul appeared. The hotel was empty. His momen- 
tary hope was dashed to the ground, for he believed that 
could he summon to his side all of his way of thinking 
the catastrophe could be prevented. He galloped in 
the direction of the flume, an aqueduct of split logs 
carried high over the road where the trail veered off to 
Savage Bar. 

In ten minutes he was amid the rear-guard of the 
citizens on their exodus to the scene of the lynching. 
The road was narrow, and they flattened themselves 
against the pine trunks. The crowd grew thicker, 
and his mount beginning to slip over the carpet of 
boles and needles, Guy continued afoot. 

The execution places of Pine Log were two: that 
within the camp, where sentences were carried out with 
the due formality of law, and this, where hangings were 
made sans ritual, bell, or sheriff. It was a stretch of 
road cut into a wooded hillside, and wide enough for 
two wagons to pass. Overhead was the flume, sus- 
tained on giant straddles over a deep ravine clothed 
with the red-berried toyon, and losing itself in the forest 
on the other side. A gunshot away was the conjunction 
with another profound and yawning valley, filled at this 
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hour with mist. It was a scene of primitive and superb 
grandeur from which a certain terrible quality derived, 
and the sinister appellation the citizens had fixed upon 
it was appropriate—Gallows Gulch. 

The spectators were in obvious good humour. They 
stood in throngs on the road, crouched on the hillside 
among the crevices, and some were perched on the flume 
itself, twenty feet above the road. Underneath it was 
a vehicle, the express coach, hemmed about by the 
Vigilantes. 

Chavez, with a leather cylinder slung over his 
back, the repository of the petition, stalked from one 
knot of bystanders to another, less concerned with 
the grim business of the morning than with the 
complexities of camp legislation. Guy tugged at his 
sleeve. 

“Danzel, have you seen her?” 

“Over there somewhere, in the crowd. She came 
riding over like a mad woman.” 

Guy’s teeth ground involuntarily. “‘They could 
have kept her locked up as easy as not!” 

The assayer veiled his eyes and out of the corner of 
his mouth murmured in Spanish some saw about the 
impossibility of dealing with women. He sank to the 
ground like one depressed, lighted a cigar, and nursed 
the cylinder between his arms. 

“Nothing can be done now?” asked Guy. 

“No. Why should it be otherwise? Let the col- 
lective will of the citizens be expressed.” - 

Guy turned on his heel and advanced to the coach. 
One of the Vigilantes opened the door, and Major Moss, 
unshaven, stepped out, and with the guard walked to 
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the flume. The girl darted from the crowd, her bonnet 
thrown back, flung her arms about his neck. 

“Shame on you all for a pack of cowards!” she 
screamed. She turned her face toward the mob, plied 
her tongue with fiery vehemence, then broke into hys- 
terical sobbing. 

The Vigilante removed his hat and, twiddling the 
brim apologetically, averted his eyes. He beckoned 
Guy over to him. 

“Quiet the lady down, will yeh? We can’t stand 
for a woman to cut up like that. She’s been’’—he 
whispered—“‘in them tantrums all morning. Now, 
we've just naturally got to go through with this.” 

Guy patted her on the shoulders, and under his sooth- 
ing admonitions she became quieter. 

“Don’t mind me, Guy,” she wailed. “Help him— 
help him—every second counts!” 

Guy climbed upon the coach box. He drew himself 
up and put out his arm with the most commanding 
gesture at his command. He tried to cry out, but 
only incoherencies issued from his constricted throat. 
Danzel, clasping her hands imploringly, looked up at 
him. The Vigilante looked up, his face blank with 
surprise. Two more of the guard glanced up, with grins 
above their beards. 

“Gentlemen,” he finally enunciated, “gentlemen of 
Pine Log! I beg your most respectful attention.” 

Heads, heads, hundreds of heads, turned about 
suddenly, like a large flock of teals alarmed by a loud 
report. 

He mumbled commonplaces, and felt secretly aghast 
at his own temerity, then he braced himself up. 
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“Gentlemen, I ask for a fair and equitable trial. Let 
the accused person explain himself. I appeal to 
the——”’ 

Cat-calls. resounded from the cliff, the spectators 
astride the flume hooted, and loud groans and angry 
muttering arose nearer by. 

“Come down there, boy!” thundered a bystander, 
who waved his hand in repulsion of the idea. The 
guards, drawn together in a group, laughed derisively. 

“I appeal to the chivalry and sense of justice of the 
citizens of this region, whose reputation for generous 
sentiments has never yet been questioned.” 

A mixture of cheers and whoops of derision greeted 
the proposal. 

“That’s Chavez’s boy!’ yelled someone. “All 
right, youngster, come down and we'll sign the peti- 
tion.” 

The sally was followed by an avalanche of mirth. 

“The least we can do is to heed the request of the 
lady who has made this reasonable plea!”’ Guy bellowed 
through his cupped hands. 

The oldest of the Vigilantes, Bart Dunaway, a tall 
and rugged old man, looked at Danzel, then consulted 
his silver watch. 

“What has Major Moss done, my friends,” Guy 
went on, “that he should be deprived of life by his 
fellow-citizens, and without the formality of a trial?” 
Then, with a mounting note of challenge, he yelled, 
“What is the nature of the charge?” 

The crowd pressed closer, and all eyes were directed 
at Dunaway. 


The elder lifted up his face. 
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“The charge is murder,” he responded in a loud and 
firm voice. 

“Hear him!” cried the boy. “Hear the old man, 
citizens of Pine Log. He would hang Major Moss foe 
murder when Captain Iverson is still alive!” 

For a moment there was deep silence, then jeers 
and snickers crepitated amongst the mob. Dunaway 
remained implacable. 

“Shame on you, old man!” Danzel cried, turning 
upon him. 

The old Vigilante faced the circle of bystanders. 

“T still maintain he is guilty,” he asseverated. 
“The intention to murder is equivalent to a perform- 
ance of the deed. The man must hang.” 

Indecision and its resultant hubbub supervened. 
Guy kept on declaiming, but his words were unheeded 
in the general argument and bickering that resolved 
the crowd into a score of irresolute throngs. Chavez 
posed himself before Dunaway. 

“The least we can do, Vigilante, is give the man the 
semblance of atrial. After that you can hang him with 
your hands, and with an easy conscience.” 

The old man leaned against the coach and thrust a 
quid of tobacco into his cheek. Again he consulted 
his watch. 

“Just past eleven,” he sighed. “I’ll turn the varmint 
over to you for a whole hour, no more, no less.” 

Guy came down, and, unobserved, scribbled on a 
piece of paper. Edging over to a group of horsemen 
at the extremity of the crowd, he spoke to one whom 
he knew, a Chileno, with serape and belled hat. This 
was a grave personage, a gambler, and one who, at such 
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times when he was supplied with gold-dust, had played 
in luck at Major Moss’s table. 

Guy thrust the message under his saddle, and 
pressed into his hand a heavy coin. 

“Another you shall have, Gil Robbias, after you take 
this note to the sheriff in Columbia. Tell him to hasten 
with the posse inside of three quarters of an hour, or 
we shall all be dead men!” 

The Chileno saluted, took his hat-string between his 
teeth, wheeled about, and after his horse had paced 
away unobtrusively a few rods, galloped like the 
wind, and was gone from sight. Guy remained where 
he stood. The preparations for the trial had com- 
menced. The loud, strident voice of Chavez rang out, 
naming each tentative member of the jury. In turn 
each man came forward, was queried, challenged, and 
dismissed. The procedure was interminable. Dun- 
away, still leaning against the coach, and with folded 
arms, chose man after man, who in turn submitted to 
the interrogations of the assayer. The crowd believed 
Chavez was indulging his penchant for oratory and 
quibbling, and signalized each dismissal with shouts 
of mirth. 

As if he had assumed full powers of the law, the 
assayer was judicial and erect, with hands crossed 
behind him, and his brow knotted over his sombre 
and scrutatory eyes. He had now dismissed the 
second panel. More than one on the lists had retired 
discomfited and wincing under his thrusts, pointed with 
malice and references of a personal and delicate nature. 
The listeners gave vent to their mirth in explosive 
guffaws and hand-clapping. The assayer knew the 
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camp; he had kept his eyes and ears open, and, as it was 
beginning to dawn upon the citizens, was certainly no 
fool; less fool by far than anybody else present, for 
none saw that he was playing for time, in the hope that 
the crowd should become weary of the delay, and per- 
haps return to the camp with the purpose of the 
expedition unfulfilled. It was a gamble, but the 
- chances were even. 

Already were signs of impatience manifest. The 
Vigilantes were shifting uneasily on their feet. Knots 
of beholders squatted to games of cards. Those who 
had sought points of vantage, uncomfortable enough, 
on the flume, slid away one by one, like birds off a 
branch. An ex-soldier amused himself by blowing 
flourishes of martial airs upon his key bugle. Chavez, 
with the rough humour of a river auctioneer, barked 
his challenges and prolonged his causidical task by 
every subterfuge within his ken. Dunaway looked at 
his silver time-piece. 

“We've had enough of that, Professor,’ he said 
sullenly. “We can’t be a-dragging out points of law 
like this all day.” 

A rider came dashing from the woods on to the 
scene, followed by twenty others, who charged through 
the crowd with cries of warning and defiance. The 
first horseman, the sheriff of Tuolumne County, 
approached the improvised tribunal. 

“Hugh Dunaway,” he said, “you will deliver to my 
custody the person of Major Moss. Now, look here, 
you fellows, you’ve put me to a deal of trouble, and we 
are not going to stand for any nonsense, at all. Is that 
clear?” 
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The old Vigilante unbosomed himself of many oaths, 
which he repeated with studied modulation. The 
crowd, perceiving that all was up, grumbled, and with 
gibes and sarcastic laughter, began to depart. The 
sheriff beckoned to Major Moss to enter the coach. 
Clinging to his arm, Danzel accompanied him. 

“The stars were good to you, Major,’’ murmured 
Chavez, as he assisted them in. 

“Who was it sent me the message?’ asked the 
sheriff, displaying the note. 

Danzel paused on the step of the coach and turned 
her head in surprise. Her eyes met those of the boy, 
and then shone with a moist and comprehending bright- 
ness. She leaned toward him like a sunflower bent in 
a sudden gust. Before he could rush to her, Major 
Moss’s hand had drawn her within, and the door closed 
with aslam. The Vigilantes climbed upon the vehicle, 
and down the opening lane it swung, with the posse 
cantering behind. 

Chavez and Guy rode back slowly together. 

“A fig for him!’ commented the assayer, staring at 
the vanishing coach. “He'll lay it all to Lady Luck. 
I'd be for stringing him up if it weren’t for his wo- 
man.” 

Guy leaned over the pommel, dizzy. 

““His—you say?” he asked. 

Chavez gave a slight shrug. Guy clutched him by 
the arm, and looked into his countenance, and for a 
dozen yards they rode on, with locked gaze. The 
horses, feeling their bridles relaxed, came to a halt. 
Chavez unknotted his kerchief and passed it to his com- 
panion. 
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“Tam sorry I can’t put it another way. Wipe your 
eyes.” 

They were met on the road by one of the “Savage 
Bears” afoot, who held up a hand. 

“Cap’n Iverson’s just gone. They sent me out to 
let you know.” 

The assayer gave him a scowl. “And what’s become 
of Major Moss?” 

“Passed through, lickety-split, coach, posse, and all, 
for Sonorian Camp. I reckon he will be in the jail by 
this time.” 

They dismounted before the assay office, where they 
tied their mounts. Chavez, with his fingers thrust into 
his belt, remained on the veranda with head sunk 
in reflection. The camp still lay under a cloak of 
quietness, and the street was as devoid of life as it 
was when Guy had left in the morning. A faint hum 
proceeded from the saloons lower down. The hush 
seemed sullen, less portentous than the lull of earlier 
in the day, but Guy, still racked with pity for Danzel 
and jealousy of his rival, triumphant in his conflict with 
death, was more cast down. He could not shake 
off a conviction of defeat. Chavez straightened up, 
and held out his riding whip, and eyed it, still re- 
flectively, poised like a wand. He seemed by a rhab- 
domancy to be divining the outcome of the day’s 
affairs. He gave a sharp cut at the air. 

“More fools we were, to meddle with it,” he grumbled. 
“Now the old man is gone, and the Bar gone to hell— 
’twas poor enough, anyhow. You may as well put up 
here. There'll be a bit of collecting to do.” 

Chavez unstrapped his leather petition roll and laid 
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it upon the desk. In the month since Guy had last 
entered the office, it seemed to have fallen into neglect 
and decay. Clothes, tools, boots, paper, and hats 
littered the floor. Dust lay upon the retorts, the rows 
of cupels and jars and the furnace openings. Lumps of 
stale bread, the provender of rats; grimy cups and 
dishes, roachy and mildewed, made repellent the table. 
The air-was mouldy and pungent with the empyreuma 
of doused oak logs. 

“Another day gone,” sighed the assayer. 

He dropped into his reed-bottomed chair, propped his 
feet among the cups, and after one or two vague at- 
tempts at conversation, yawned and fell asleep, slack- 
mouthed, and with his head fallen back. 

Guy bolted the door. It was not beyond possibility 
that certain enraged citizens might hold them respon- 
sible for Major Moss’s delivery into the hands of the 
sheriff and wreak some sort of vengeance upon them. 
They were quite right. The fellow was unquestionably 
a scoundrel. At least, the attempt would be pro- 
ductive of excitement. Life had suddenly gone dull. 
Life in Pine Log could henceforth be nothing but a 
flat, wretched, and colourless existence. 

Danzel was gone. Captain Iverson was gone. The 
“Savage Bears” would disband. Chavez was become 
a frowsy monomaniac, gone wholly mad over the 
petition. A flutter of dead leaves upon the roof spoke 
of the approach of winter, with its succession of chill 
and dreary days, mud, idleness, and exile. An augury 
of the end: the exhaustion of the placers, the scattering 
of the inhabitants, and the final dissolution of the 
camp. Pine Log was going the way of Hard Scrabble, 
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Gintown, Lazy Hill, and Dos Pinos, which he himself 
had visited in their recent heyday, but whose last 
vestiges were now vanished. 

So silent was the office that Guy was filled with a 
sense of uneasiness. On the wall in front of him was a 
large clock with a flyblown dial and a hexagonal face 
sans glass. It was run down. He removed his boots, 
tiptoed across, and wound it up. The tick-tock filled 
the room with such noise that he stopped the mechan- 
ism, fearing that Chavez might be awakened. He was 
struck with the futility of doing anything. He curled 
up among the coats upon a couch and sank into a doze. 

Sound as of the pattering of hailstones returned him 
to consciousness. He started up. He must have slept 
for hours, for the office was in darkness. Outlined 
against the window was the figure of Chavez, looking 
out, watching, with one hand resting against the frame, 
and the other holding a steaming glass of whiskey punch, 
from which he was sipping. At times he shifted about 
to peer farther up the road, and his movements were 
noiseless. Guy perceived that he was in his stocking 
feet. The tumult, recognizable as the beating of drums 
and playing of fifes, increased. 

“What is it, Chavez?” he asked. 

“The funeral,” muttered the assayer. 

The cortége drew nearer slowly. A little Negro 
arrayed in a cast-off uniform held up a banner bearing 
the device, ‘“Freedom and Faith, The Miners’ Associ- 
ation Forever.”’ Following him came citizens bearing 
poles to which naphtha lamps were affixed, yielding 
streams of light that revealed the coffin, carried high on 
eight shoulders. The musicians blew shrilly a dirge, 
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and the pounding of the military tambours set the 
window-panes rattling. The “Savage Bears’ followed, 
walking abreast, then the officials of the camp. In 
succession passed the Northern miners, no less than a 
thousand in number; troops of Mexicans, Chilenos on 
horseback, the Chinese in two long files, and a scatter- 
ing of Indians with dogs lurching at their heels. 

““A fine turn-out,” commented Chavez, with pride. 

“IT should have been with the ‘Savage Bears,’”’ said 
Guy. : 

Chavez glanced at him, then with a grimace drained 
the chilled contents of his glass. 

“Tf I thought you would have been safer there,” he 
enunciated, ‘“‘I should have sent you out.” 

Again the camp was wrapped in absolute stillness. 
The two gazed out of the window. The moonlight 
revealed the deserted flats and, just beyond, the 
vitreous hillocks stripped of their turf, denuded to the 
white, rounded quartz that glinted like skulls. The 
diggings were a waste of gravel and boulders, ransacked 
and reworked, leached of alluvial soil, and as barren as a 
sea beach; an aspect of poignant and illimitable deso- 
lation. An hour went by, then the mounted Chilenos 
flitted past. 

“Now they’re coming back,” said the boy. “It 
seems strange they should return at all.” 

“Strange?” echoed Chavez mournfully. “‘ You think 
all the gold is gone? Have I not told you Pine Log 
will live—grow, become a great city, and all of its 
citizens—aye, even the Chilenos—steady, law-abiding, 
and rich?” He struck the table with his fist. “All that 
is required is more ditches and water!” 
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They watched, without speaking, the return of the 
procession. Then Chavez prepared a meal of fried 
pork, gone rancid on the shelf, a plate of greasy cakes, 
and a pitcher of coffee. They ate by candlelight. 

The assayer broke his long silence with: 

“We don’t see eye to eye on this matter, young 
Puncheon. What to make of you is beyond me. You 
either take things too much or not enough to heart. 
And”—he tapped his forehead—‘“‘esta muchacha 
Danzel.” 

He wiped his lips with his sleeve, and pointed a fork 
at the cot. 

“That’s yours. You might as well liveon here. The 
roof will not leak.” 

Guy wrenched open the cocr and breathed deeply 
of the invigorating air, like a man on the threshold of 
release from prison. He was free to go. Yet never 
hitherto had he felt so overpowering a sense of restraint. 
He became aware that he had changed. He had suf- 
fered, and his sufferings had somehow rooted him to the 
place. The urge to depart was strong, but stronger — 
was the impulse to remain. The thought of Danzel 
coursed through his mind, and the idea of duty and 
honour. That was it! To leave now would be both 
dishonourable and cowardly. He convinced himself 
that his decision to remain was prompted not by senti- 
ment but by reason. He thought he heard Chavez 
speaking. 

“You were saying ?” he asked. 

“T was saying we old-timers stay on. It’s something 
in the air, or in the sunlight and the cool nights, or may- 
be what we have gone through, but it gets us in the end.” 
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Guy stood irresolute. A nomad, he was reluctant to 
accept the theory; a sophism that was all very well for 
the indolent. Yet he was aware of the truth in Chavez’s 
words. The assayer was older, more wise and ex- 
perienced. All was perplexing in the extreme, quite 
past finding out. He bolted the door, then threw up 
his hands and sank dejectedly upon the cot. He 
watched the assayer, who, with a candle guttering at his 
elbow, had surrendered himself to a study of the peti- 
tion; casting up the names, jotting down further pros- 
pects; with a gleam in the eyes, and the pursed lips of a 
fanatic. No question but that the man was mad, 
crazed in the pursuit of a chimera. Guy shuddered. 

Somebody was banging at the door. Chavez raised 
his head with the suspicious glance of a miser. It was 
a messenger that entered, holding out a note. 

“For Mr. Guy Puncheon,” he said. 

The boy read it aloud. It was from Danzel. Major 
Moss had been lodged in the county jail. He had been 
given a hurried trial, found guilty, and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. She and her father were staying at 
a hotel in Sonora, a stone’s-throw from the prison. 

“There, Chavez,” he cried, ‘“‘what shall I do?” 

“The less you try to do,” said Chavez, portentously, 
ethevDetters: 


CHAPTER XX 


IMIS... ING broke in Pine Log cheerful and multi- 
sonous. The spell under which the camp had 
lain uneasily was broken: the influence had departed in 
the night, exorcised by brief forkings of lightning, a 
flurry of thunder and a cascading of rain. The re- 
gravelled road was articulate under the wheels of the 
carts, rolling to the placers. Water in abundance was 
‘swirling and gurgling in the ditches. The river-bed 
was full, and Guy could hear its voice in a perfervid 
bass, and the concussion of timber and flotsam against 
the bulkheads on the near-by bars. The wind, coming 
from the west, carried the shouts and exhilarating cries 
of the workers, who seemed bent on redoubling their 
efforts to rake gold from the soil after the loss of a whole 
day; and the sound of hammers as they improvised 
bridges over channels broken by the sudden influx of 
water. 

Guy found Chavez in the backyard. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, and measuring with his stick the amount 
of rain that had fallen into the official gauge, of which 
he was the keeper. 

“Two inches!’ he called out, reassuringly, to the 
boy. ‘‘Splendid—unparalleled, I might say. And all 
inside of an hour! Looks like a good year for the old 
camp, hey?” 

The assayer entered figures in a pocket ledger. So 
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exceeding was his pleasure that he squatted before the 
gauge, and, lighting a cigar, nodded at the instrument 
as if it were directly responsible for having brought him 
a great turn of luck. Guy himself, though he had not 
yet shaken off his dejectedness, felt gratified. Chavez’s 
rejoicing was contagious, it sprang from a primitive 
instinct of which Guy had ken: it was nomadic, even, 
derived from an indissoluble bond between the man 
and the earth he loved. The boy understood. He 
was cognizant, for the first time in his life, why men 
stayed. The blessed soil! He was surcharged with an 
emotion so intense that his body reeled, and he sank 
to the ground as if overcome by vertigo. The assayer 
seemed to have gathered strength like Anteeus. 

“There is water aplenty, I have always said,” he 
shouted triumphantly. “Get those Legislature fellows 
to do some impounding, build an aqueduct, cut more 
ditches—and we shall have enough for the year round!” 

He looked at the youth, and a shadow crossed his 
face. Monomaniac though he was, the assayer was not 
unaware, at times, that his obsession had for others its 
farcical aspect. 

“That’s the truth, I tell you,” he affirmed. “And 
it shall come to pass. There’s not a camp in the whole 
Southern Mines the equal of Pine Log, young stranger! 
They have their own queer ways hereabouts; I am not 
gainsaying that; but they have the right civic spirit. 
Take that funeral last night—where would you go to 
match that for a turn-out?” He spread out his hands 
earnestly. 

“T’m with you there, Chavez,” echoed Guy. “But 
the names come in slow, nevertheless. And there was 
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a larger turn-out when they expected to see Major 
Moss lynched.” 

He would have spoken of Danzel and her pitiful and 
ineffectual pleas, but Chavez was already scowling with 
resentment. 

“Justice was done in the end,” said the assayer, 
irritably. “And consider that I was but the voice of 
the inner civic consciousness.”’ And that was the end 
of the matter, so far as he was concerned. 

The camp had returned to its normal state. The 
episode of Iverson’s death and its sequel became inside 
of a week part of remote history. Guy and Chavez 
frequented the bars and met and talked with the citizens 
on the same footing as before. The “Savage Bears” 
had deemed it ethical to depart. Guy made the rounds 
collecting dust at the various stations for his employer, 
visiting the samediggings and covering the sameterritory 
as in the days before he had found Danzel. 

Chavez, announcing his determination to make a 
new and thorough canvass of all the outlying camps, 
went away. Trade had been falling off, and he had 
little to lose, he was wont to say, though in no complain- 
ing fashion. As a matter of fact, he had practically 
abandoned his profession of assaying. Guy recalled 
the days when Chavez spent all day and half the night 
standing before his furnace, stripped to the waist and 
leaning on his tall ingot pliers, waiting for the gold to 
fuse into small octagonal slugs, which he would drop 
glowing, with tremendous hiss of steam, into a vat of 
oil. A picturesque task which he had performed whistling 
or with songs and shouts of volcanic gaiety. Of late 
the supply of gold had diminished in the camp. The 
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Chinese, who picked over the abandoned claims, pre- 
ferred dust to the handier coins. The earlier customers 
were gone; newcomers took their metal elsewhere; and 
such as came waited perforce so long—due to Chavez’s 
sporadic absences—that they never came a second time. 

Guy reflected over these reasons as he paced the route, 
starting out at dawn, and so contriving his itinerary 
that by midday he could encamp in the shady clutch 
of firs that overlooked the river, and make his return at 
night. It was Gil Robbias, the Chileno, who rode with 
him frequently as a self-appointed bodyguard, who 
raised his finger one day and uttered an apothegm that 
cast light upon the situation. They were passing on 
their horses below a hill which, for its springs, growth 
of laurel, and pleasant aspect was the site favoured by 
the miners for their cabins. The workings below were 
a desert of dry pebbles and huge gnarled roots, looted 
of every recoverable atom of gold, and shunned even 
by the Chinese. The cabins were abandoned; all save 
three or four, lived in by elderly men who stayed on, 
planted grapevines, tinkered with fences that penned 
in a cow or fowls, or else who sat immobile on the porch, 
smoking, dreaming, as if enchanted by the ultimate 
peace that had fallen upon them. The riders looked up 
at the Fandango Ysabel, once the gayest of lupanars 
and gambling halls. The windows, boarded over, were 
like hooded eyes; wild asparagus, shoulder high, 
formed a rampant palisade in front; atop the false 
facade roosted a line of crows. 

“After bonanza come the borrasca,”’ said Gil mourn- 
fully. 


The assayer was again on one of his journeys in quest 
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of names, this time over the San Andreas ridge in the 
direction of Faithful and Umbrella Pass. Collecting 
was over for another week, so Guy rode down to Sonora 
to see Danzel. He had gone twice since the receipt of 
her message, but on both occasions she had been away 
with her father on something to do with the law, doubt- 
less more frantic efforts to bring about the Major’s 
release. 

He rode the whole night, dozing off at intervals, and 
in his waking moments grappling with all his soul the 
problem that he still refused to believe insurmountable. 
So far, he had failed ignominiously. The Major was as 
good as dead, and Danzel—he knew women well enough 
to question the irrevocability of their mind once it was 
made up on anything concerning their affections—was 
tethered to him with shackles of the toughest steel. 
And yet, he had not lost belief in the efficacy of honour 
as a solvent of the most imposing difficulties. That 
was his device. He was conscious that so far it had 
been futile. That he might fail in the last throw was 
an alternative he refused to consider, yet it clutched 
at his heart like a spectre trying to convince him. He 
fought against it with a fury of despair that at least 
collected his determination and energies. The night 
was cold, melancholy descended upon him palpably 
like a cloak, and half asleep, drooping over the pommel 
of the saddle, he reached Sonora with the early morning 
sun pouring on his back. 

He had his repast at an inn, where he tethered the 
mount. Unwilling to be seen by any one, he climbed 
up to the cottage on foot, going by a devious path, 
loitering and breaking into another direction whenever 
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he sighted any one coming down the trail. It was com- 
ing Indian summer, and in the bushes, green from the 
recent rain and still bedewed, the birds twittered with 
a mocking note and fluttered with an agility that con- 
trasted with his own fatigued pace. He leaned against 
Danzel’s gate and looked up. She had arisen early. 
The girl was sitting on the lower step of the porch, clad 
in a blue gingham wrapper, with her hair parted and 
drawn to a knot on the nape of her neck. At her feet 
was a basket of vegetables, and in the hand reposing 
on her lap was a paring knife. In the palm of the other, 
with elbow resting upon her knee, she held her chin. 
For several minutes she remained immobile, with her 
face turned to the east, and the light shining full into 
her eyes. The object of her vision was a squat wooden 
barracks on a neighbouring hilltop a gunshot away. 

Guy went up to her. At the sound of his feet upon 
the boards she turned her head casually, then sprang 
to her feet. He seized her outstretched hand and raised 
it to his lips. No flush came to her cheeks, her lips 
parted in an enigmatic smile, resigned yet expectant, 
and she laid the brown fingers of her free hand upon 
her bosom, as if to quell a premonitory tumult. He 
drew her into his arms; then, as, surrendering her cheek, 
she averted her eyes, he hesitated. Jealousy pounded 
at his temples, but a great pity proved stronger. He 
patted her shoulder. 

Danzel seized his hand roughly. Her enigmatic 
smile vanished, and for a fleeting moment her eyes be- 
trayed confusion. She had expected the embrace of a 
lover. | } 

“You have come at last, Guy Puncheon,” she mur- 
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mured. “I have been waiting a long time.” 

She put her hand to her throat, and looking at the 
prison threw all her despair and bitterness into a cry. 

“He is still there! Still there in chains!” 

She clasped her hands, and seemed unaware of his 
presence. 

At her shouting, Shadrach appeared at the door, 
startled, and with open mouth, like a transfixed bird. 

“Who is there with you?” he cried out. 

Danzel leaped up, and pushing him within the house, 
closed the door. She darted to the rear, and returned 
with a basket laden with fruit, which she carried slung 
upon her arm. 

“T will go there with you,” Guy said to her. 

She crept over to him, and leaned against his shoulder 
as they descended the path, followed the road, and 
climbed the hill to the prison. They spoke not a word. 
At the gate of the walled yard stood a pair of gray 
horses attached to a barouche, a rare conveyance in 
that part of the state. A dozen loiterers, in gay spirits, 
stood around, gossiping politics and exchanging badi- 
nage with the prison guard, an old man in greenish frock 
coat and top hat, with rifle in lieu of a cane. From 
what Guy could gather, a celebrity was visiting the 
institution. 

“Senator Sam Lemoine, it is,” vouchsafed the guard. 
“He’s campaigning to reélect Governor Ancona. Elec- 
tion's coming along right smart—just three weeks 
more.’ 

He tipped his hat as he recognized Danzel, and with a 
gesture bade her enter. Guy remained by the coach 
while the girl went into the prison. She had hardly 
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crossed the threshold when the senator came out. 
Snowy-haired, Jeonine, and imposing, he chatted amiably 
with the warden and the group of politicians who 
hovered about him, and the loiterers, gratified at being 
in the vicinity of so great a man, made a lane through 
which he strode with massive benignity to the carriage, 
followed by the retinue. 

“Whatever you can do, brother citizens, to help 
along the cause of the Republican party, the Governor, 
to say nothing of myself, will highly appreciate,” he 
declared, nodding in his seat. 

He raised his hat, and the equipage rolled from the 
scene. The spectators broke into buzzes of admiration. 
The guard talked importantly. 

“Every vote counts this time,” he asseverated. 
“Tuolumne County is as likely to plump one way as 
t’other, and what with all the arguing on both sides no 
man can tell how it’ll turn out—least of all the Gov- 
ernor.” 

The throng departed, and the guard was left in soli- 
tude that would have been complete except for Guy. 
Fifteen minutes passed. 

“Reckon you can get into the yard, if you’re tired of 
hanging about the gate,” said the guard. 

The yard was shadier. Tall hollyhocks reared in 
beds before the edifice, and delphinium bordered the 
gravelly walk. Guy sat upon one of the line of white- 
washed tree stumps that gave an official air to the 
grounds, and, not yet free of the lethargy induced by 
the fatigue of the night ride, fell into a half doze. 
Meantime, his mind dwelt upon the plight of Major | 
Moss. He was filled with a sense of helplessness. 
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The grating sound of locks, the closing of cell doors, 
and the measured tramp of the gaoler fell upon his ears, 
auguries of durance in perpetuity. His heart sank as 
he thought of Danzel. 

A touch at his shoulder half roused him. The touch 
fell upon his elbow, then, heavily, upon his knee. 
Beside him, upon the ground, crouched the girl, her 
body shaken with sobs. 

“T saw him,” she wept. ‘Now I must wait another 
month before I shall talk to him again. And this is 
only the beginning!” 

He raised her and held her in his arms. The guard 
had gone out of sight to the rear. He patted her sooth- 
ingly. 

“Guy, remember you have promised to get him out! 
If you fail I shall die.” 

“What Chavez, the assayer of Pine Log, and I have 

contrived,” he whispered, lowering his voice as the 
guard hove into sight, “is all that could be done at 
this time.” 
_ She put her hand to her mouth as if to stifle a cry 
into which she threw all the agony and bewilderment 
of her heart, and looked up at him through her tears. 
He shook his head warningly. 

“You don’t say you can do no more?” she breathed. 
He bowed his head, overcome by a fervid and pervading 
adoration. The guard had entered by the gate, and 
Guy, with assumed brusqueness, took her by the elbow. 

“T did not say that,” he spoke aloud. ‘Come, it is 
time to go.” 

__ Arm in arm they departed, the girl resting her head 
upon the youth’s chest, so that the guard, accustomed 
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as he was to the exhibition of overwrought feelings, was 
amazed. 

Guy brought her to her doorstep. 

“T shall come again in a month,” he said to her, as 
she leaned against a pillar in a state of hebetude. She 
gave a barely imperceptible nod. “It is a long time 
hence,” he murmured, not without a vague surprise and 
a resentment that she did not plead for a shorter in- 
terval. ‘A month, then, Danzel.” 

She tapped with her foot pensively. 

“Much can be done in that. time. So very much,” 
she pronounced slowly. 

At the bottom of the hill, after he had mounted his 
horse, he looked up, and beheld her still on the veranda. 
He did not wave, but when he had attained the rise on 
the trail directly before it turned into the woods, and 
the cottage had become as minute as a pea, he raised 
himself in the stirrups, and lifting his hat, called out to 
her a passionate farewell that echoed in the trees and 
died away on the wind like a sigh. He knew that he 
had lost. All was over likewise with Danzel and the 
gambler. He alone was free—and yet he, too, was a 
prisoner. He could not leave; an occult naturalization 
had bound him to the camp, and thither he had to re- 
turn. For half an hour, while the horse browsed the 
herbage, he grappled with his mind. No expediency, 
conviction, or policy enjoined his regression to Pine 
Log; no ties now of affection. Chavez, the mono- 
maniac, brooding over his petition and the futile but 
somehow magnificent scheme of rehabilitating the 
splendour and prosperity of the camp, was helpless now 
to assist him. Guy smote his chest. ° He became aware 
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of the amulet, the splendid shilling, which he had for- 
gotten. He swayed in the saddle with hysterical 
laughter. The irony of the jest came like a flash of 
lightning—a gleam that revealed a way through the 
darkness. He kicked with the spurs, and galloped east 
in the direction of Pine Log. 

For days he idled about the camp. The rains had 
commenced in earnest. Each morning a mist-like 
drizzle fell, thickening in an hour to a heavy, clattering | 
downpour, with drops that rebounded like hail so that 
the ground was mantled with hissing scud, like the 
spray over a cataract. He lived like a recluse in the 
assay office, to which no one came. When the sun 
came out, he traversed the pine woods to gather the 
heavy, resinous cones, as heavy as boulders, in a burlap 
sack, and trudged back a mile. The placers were con- 
tinually flooded, and, deserted by the miners, were 
tended by two or three Indians, who stood like herons 
in the water, solicitous of the ditch gates, and relieving 
each other at night, standing guard lantern in hand. 

The patrons of the Blackbird had all left for San 
Francisco to spend their earnings, and that hostelry 
was closed. Large padlocks were on the iron doors of 
nearly all the buildings on the street. Only the Chinese 
merchants, drowsing in chairs at the doorways, re- 
mained, less in the expectation of doing business than 
zealous to guard their property; and a few prospectors 
at the Casa Grande who profited by the rains that 
washed out a chance nugget from its clayey matrix on 
the hillsides. 

In the barroom: of the Casa Grande he passed the 
evenings at Keno with the doctor, Gil Robbias, and 
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players from smaller camps up the river who, pre- 
ferring its stouter roofs to their own meagre shelters 
of canvas and bark, had come to Pine Log for the win- 
ter. 

A fortnight after Guy had seen Danzel, the assayer 
returned. He staggered into the Casa Grande late at 
night, when the card game was over and the players 
were sunk drowsily in chairs before the barrel stove. 
His poncho was torn, and he was bemired from head to 
foot, hatless, and with his lank hair plastered over his 
countenance. Haggard and swaying he stood, but he 
surveyed them with a ferocious glare, like a school- 
master who had come unaware upon truants. 

Guy uttered an exclamation and got up, appalled. 

Chavez pushed the hair back from his face, and 
muttered incoherently. | 

“What is wrong, Chavez?” asked the boy. The 
proprietor came forward with a glass of brandy. The 
assayer downed it in one gulp. 

“Wrong? My pony stumbled just a rod away, and 
I came near breaking my neck. Is this the sort of 
welcome a man gets in his own camp? Everybody 
gone, and not a light burning!” 

The assayer swore to himself and held out to the stove 
his chilled and dripping hands. 

“Everybody gone, and the election at hand! Is 
there no one here but myself who has the material and 
the spiritual interests of Pine Log at heart?” he asked. 
“Now is the time for him to come forward!” he de- 
claimed in a tone compounded strangely of distrust 
and menace. 

“You have been overdoing it, Chavez,” announced 
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the doctor, who had screwed up his courage to shake a 
professional finger at the patriot. 

The assayer scowled at him; then, casting off his 
poncho, slumped into a chair and called for a bottle of 
whiskey. He drank steadily, without speaking, and 
turning up his coat collar, propped his steaming feet 
before the stove door and sank deeper into a consuming 
fury none the less disturbing for his silence. 

“Wal,” remarked the oldest of the prospectors, in an 
aggrieved voice, knocking out his pipe, “’tain’t right at 
all, that’s what I say. We should ’a’ had bells ringing, 
and a procession, and mebbe a speech or two.” 

The assayer remained deaf to the sarcasm. He sat 
in a black, sullen rage, and rapped furiously with his 
glass as a signal to bring another bottle. He was in 

one of his infrequent ugly moods, and Guy left the Casa 
Grande to turn into his cot at the assay office. He did 
not extinguish the lamp, which he set at the window for 
the assayer’s guidance. It was still aglow in the morn- 
ing. Chavez had not returned. 

Nor did he return the next day. Half recovered 
from his indisposition of spirits, he stayed at the hotel, 
eating heartily at meal times, playing cards, and argu- 
ing over politics with travellers who chanced to drop 
in. Guy avoided meeting him, for the elder was still 
contumacious, and his voice, thundering in litigious 
eloquence, was heard far down the street, to the won- 
derment of the Chinese merchants. 

At midnight the patriot, hatless and still intoxicated, 
reeled into the office, where Guy was still awake, sitting 
on his couch. Chavez, seizing the lamp, clapped it 
upon the table, and drawing up a chair, unrolled the 
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petition. Drawing a thumb slowly down the inter- 
minable list of names, he recounted each aloud, his head 
sinking lower every minute, until it rested on the paper 
and he succumbed to the fumes of liquor and fatigue. 

Guy carried Chavez over to his bed, threw blankets 
upon him, and stood there in contemplation. And so 
the patriot had come to this—mental disintegration, a 
-madness that was complete. The question of more 
ditches was futile, of no consequence whatever. There 
was now not the slightest doubt that the day of Pine 
Log was over. The labours of the assayer had gone for 
nothing. The ideal, the animating flame had gone out, 
and the quest for petitioners had descended to a 
soliciting that was puerile, devoid of honour, vertigi- 
nous, and sordid. 

Immersed in thought, his hands clasped behind his 
back, Guy paced the floor. The same irremediable 
fate had overtaken them both. He had failed, and 
Chavez had failed. They had embarked on tasks hon- 
ourable and chivalrous for which they had sacrificed 
all they had possessed, without hope of aggrandizement, 
and ironic destiny had balked their efforts. The assayer 
was the greater loser. Danzel, at least, was alive. 

Guy paused before the table, then looked upon the 
petition; a roll closely inscribed with signatures mount- 
ing into the thousands, the contributions of the sincere, 
the tolerant, the intimidated, and the purely waggish; 
solicited on the road, in fifty camps and at every bar on 
the river and its innumerable tributaries. He stood 
awed before that monument to a ceaseless and untiring 
labour. He comprehended the reliance and hopefulness 
that had enabled Chavez to pursue the undertaking. 
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And he was moved with a disquietude as he contem- 
plated the end to which the obsession and the power of 
misguided and uncontrollable energies had brought 
him. Even his name was a jest. The futility of it! 

A thought flashed through his brain. Its audacity 
made him tremble from head to foot. There could be 
salvage from the wreck! Debating aloud, and oblivious 
of Chavez, who lay on his couch as still as if he were 
dead, he paced the room like a tiger. It was one point 
of honour against another more urgent. He weighed 
the fortunes of a decayed camp against the right of a 
woman to happiness and the possession of the man for 
whom she had elected to forsake allsave loveand loyalty. 

For Moss he had no feeling except hatred.. Yet he 
had, in the light of commonly accepted camp law, been 
unfairly dealt with. Hitherto, the survivors of fatal 
duels had gone unrebuked, and their exploits as often as 
not had been condoned. The persecution of Moss had 
been dictated by political animus. In humiliating him 
and causing him the anguish of preparing for a shameful 
death, the camp had forfeited its reputation for chivalry 
and honour, the more so in that a woman was involved. 
And the names of all of them were on that petition. 
He would remove them from the fantastic cause of 
Chavez and place them in the service of the girl. 

Guy seized a pen, dipped it into ink, and on a broad 
sheet of paper composed a memorial. 


To tHE GovERNOR OF CALIFORNIA. 
Excellency: 

Whereas Martial Moss, officer of the army, and member of the 
Commonweal, charged with the death of Captain Iverson, is im- 
prisoned for life in the Sonora jail, by edict of prejudiced court, and 
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Whereas said Captain Iverson died of wounds received in a duel 
conducted in the manner sanctioned by usage among gentlemen, 
and 

Whereas he has paid sufficient penalty and justice may no longer 
be served by his continued imprisonment, your Excellency is im- 
plored to release him at the earliest moment at your convenience. 

Yrs. Respectfully 


Guy pasted the memorial to the head of the roster. 
He threw his cloak over his shoulders, concealed the 
petition under the folds, and went out. Already a 
straw tint was visible in the eastern sky. He saddled 
his horse and rode to the cabin of Gil Robbias. He 
knocked, and the Chileno appeared at the window. 

“Gil, here is a message of great importance. Ride to 
Sacramento, delay not a moment, and give this to the 
Governor.” 

He thrust the package to him, and with it a leather 
purse. 

The Chileno took them. 

“To the Gobernador!”” he murmured reverently. 
“ Si—at once.” 

Robbias bustled, and in a few minutes was on horse- 
back and fully accoutred. 

“Beware of the madness of Chavez,” said Guy to 
him. “Come back secretly, and tell no one where you 
have been.” 

The Chileno sped off at a fast canter, Guy followed 
slowly. He was pensive, ruminating over the finality 
of his action. He could not return, for he had burned 
his bridges behind him, alienated himself from his 
friend,and committed a deed, a felony that was supreme, 
unparalleled, and bordering in its audacity upon magni- 
ficence. He would not now have revoked it to save his 
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Governor would be astounded, and the Senator, 
notoriously corrupt, impressed. Neither, on the eve 
of election, would dare oppose the ostensible and 
unanimous desire of so large an array of constituents. 
Even were they incorruptible they would subordinate 
justice to expediency. 

He left Pine Log behind. By early morning he had 
reached Sonora, where he wrote a letter to Danzel, 
telling her to keep in the closest touch possible with 
Moss, and, instantly he should be released, to flee the 
county in disguise, and to lose no time in leaving the 
state. This he despatched to her by messenger. He 
secured a change of clothes, and by a devious route 
proceeded into the valley and turning the pony loose 
in the woods came on foot into Knight’s Ferry. 

From a wayside camp it had grown to a considerable 
town, with traffic pouring into it from three roads; 
swarming with arrivals who milled in the hotels, in the 
saloons, and on the streets with such noise that Guy, 
accustomed to the quietness of the foothills, was con- 
fused and uneasy. There was danger of detection. 
But here was the strategic point for him to accost 
Danzel and Moss, should they come down the highway. 

The coaches from the Southern Mines here crossed 
the river on flat-bottomed scows propelled by an endless 
rope manipulated by hand. Guy contrived to get work 
as a labourer on the ferry. He never relaxed his vigil 
on the scene. After the work was done, he dozed, with 
bleeding hands, among the sacks of merchandise on the 
wharf, where he could observe whosoever landed by 
night. He went unshaven and garbed. himself in 
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dungaree, with the high boots and leather belt of a 
muleteer. . 

On the tenth night of his vigil the fugitives arrived. 
They were in a coach, and the clumping of the horses 
as they mounted the bank past his hiding place awoke 
him. He knew it was they, for he recognized the 
knobbed stick, in Shadrach’s hand, pressed against the 
window. He bounded upon the step and pushed his 
head and shoulders over the door. 

“Danzel!” he shouted, seizing her hand. 

She turned quickly. Moss stood up, and threw an 
arm about her in protection. 

“Guy!” she exclaimed. “You see we have come!” 

Beatified and radiant, with words of thankfulness 
trembling on her lips, she faced him. Moss turned 
away his head that he might not witness the spectacle 
of the parting. 

“You will think of me sometimes?” she whispered. 

Guy pressed her hand to his mouth. He gave a low 
cry in which he surrendered his heart to her forever. 
~He leaped out, and watched the coach go plunging 
forward until the last glimmer of the lamps flickered 
out in the enveloping and palpable darkness. 

Tracing his steps back to the river, he drew from his 
breast the splendid shilling, and after holding it clenched 
in his fist, cast it far above the stream. It glittered for 
a space in the light of the wharf lantern, then vanished. 
He turned and followed the western road. 


THE END 
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